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| Proposal Made to Meet Recent 
Federal Radio Commission; Change in Freight Rates 


from Northern District 


in Nebraska and Wyoming, cattle sold at 
$14 per hundredweight om the Omaha 
market and that hogs were selling at a 
good price. | 





Disadvantages, and Profits 
to Dealers Under Pro- 
posed Policy. 


Nation’s 
Wealth in Few Im- 
mense Estates. 


Amassing of 


Mail Planes to Take 


to Consider Appeals for 


“There are 77,000 acres of sugar beets | 





An investigation into the question of 
maintenance of resale prices, as a guide 
to Congress in framing new legislation, 
will be undertaken by the Federal Trade 


Commission, according to an announce- | 
ment made by the Commission July 27. | 


Contract Awarded 


This investigation is to be made en- 
tirely upon the iniative of the Commis- 
and without direction from Con- 

It will cover economic advantages 
to manufacturers, merchants, and con- 
sumers of maintained prices. 

The announcement, in full text, 
lows: : 


sion 


gress. 


Resale price maintenance in its many 


phases will be made the subject of a 
broad investigation soon by the Federal | 
Trade Commission for 
trade and industry and with a view to 
establishing a guide for Congress in 
future legislation on price fixing, dis- 
tribution, and kindred topics. 

Plans’for the investigation were made 
known by the Commission in announc- 
ing the unanimous approval of a resolu- 
tion authorizing the survey. 


Will Study All Effects. 

Acting entirely on its own initiative 
the Federal Trade Commission will seek 
to learn the facts about (1) the advan- 
tages of resale price maintenance to 
manufacturers, wholesalers, and retail- 
ers; (2) costs, margins, and profits of 
manufacturers and distributors and the 
prices to consumers; (3) causes and mo- 
tives for price cutting by distributors, 
and (4) thetrelation of retail price main- 
tenance to the multiplication of distrib- 
utors. 

The investigation will be under the 
general supervision of Dr. Francis 
Walker, chief economist ‘of the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

In acting on its own initiative in fur- 
nishing this information to Congress the 


Federal Trade Commission will be car- | 
rying out one of its chief functions, that | 


of being an impartial fact finder for 
Congress in the realm of trade and in- 
dustry. It is expected the survey will 

of great value to trade and indus- 


y and to Congress in the writing of | 


future laws on the subject of resale 
prices. Several bills providing for re- 
sale price maintenance have been intro- 
duced in Congress since 1920, notably 


the Merritt bill, the Kelly bill, the Wyatt | 


bill, and the Williams bill. 


Questien Is In Dispute. 
Resale price fixing presents probably 


Federal Trade Commission and the trade 
and industrial associations today. 


by the courts. Among commercial lead- 
ers there is a sharp division of opinion 
as to the extent to which prices can and 
should be regulated. It is expected by 
the Federal Trade Commission that this 
investigation will go a long way toward 
clearing up these difficulties, as this will 
be the first really comprehensive inves- 
tigation of the subjec: undertaken. 


Resale price fixing is being widely | 
discussed today throughout trade and in- | amounting to 212 per 
Back in 1916 a referendum of | 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United | 


dustry. 


fol- | 


the benefit of | 


| nouncement of the contract award, 
| bureau issued a statement which follows 


| pecting. 
the most perplexing question before the | 


} well. 


on the North Platte project, all of which 
have been contracted for at $8 a ton,” 
Dr. Mead said. “This means an income 
of about $7,000,000 from sugar beets 
alone this season. 





For Potash Well in 


Ketor County, Tex. 


Bureau of Mines Announces 


Test Boring on Tract 
- Owned Privately Will 
Exceed 1,000 Feet. 


The award of a contract for the drill- 
ing of a potash test well in Ector County, 
Texas, was announced on July 27 by the 
Bureau of Mines of the Department of 
Commerce. The contract went to the 
Pennsylvania Drilling Co., of Pittsburgh, 
it was annuonced. This is the fourth 
test well to be sunk by the Bureau of 
Mines, which is carrying out the work 
on sites designated by the United States 
Geological Survey. 

The other three wells were sunk in 
New Mexico. This well is to be known | 
as No. 4. In connection with the an- 
the | 





in full text: 


This well will be the first to be drilled | 
in the course of the Federal. | 
Government’s program for the develop- | 
ment of commercial potash deposits in | 
three test | 
| wells having been sunk in New Mexico. 

This well is also the first to be driTled on | 
privately-owned land, other wells having | 


in Texas 


the United States, the other 


been drilled on lands owned by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Potash well No. 4 will be drilled ap- 
proximately 1,000 feet south of Metz 


Siding, on the Texas and Pacific Railway, | 
Connell. The | 


on land belonging to W. E. 
location is in the same general area as 
the four sites in Texas previously recom- 
mended to the Bureau of Mines by the 


| United States Geological Survey as be- | 


ing favorably 
Drilling on 


selected in 


located for potash pros- 
those 
Texas was, 


viously however, 


| not undertaken because of the inability 
Con- \ to negotiate the required leases with all 
flicting decisions have been handed down | 


owners of land or holders of mineral 
rights within one mile radius of the test 
Under the terms of the amend- 
ment to the potash exploration act, 
passed at the recent session of Congress, 
the obligation imposed on land owners 


| and mineral-right holders to reimburse 


the Government for the cost of explora- 
tory drilling has been so modified that 


such reimbursement is required to be 
made only in the ‘orn. of royalties 
cent of the sale 


value of potash or petroleum mined and | 


| combined 
sites pre- | 
; tance of 
| States. 


| bered 


which passes upon a probable settler’s 

qualifications- for settlement. 
Settlements on the Klamath project 

in Oregon have far exceeded the ex- 


pectation of the Bureau, according to Dr. 
Mead. Eighty farms having been taken 
already this season. 





Fie ‘nch Auto ¢ sompany 
Operates at Full Capacity 


In spite of the marked depression 
which is prevailing in France in the au- 
tomotive industry as a whole, the Citroen 
company is said to be operating full ca- 
pacity, states a report to the Department 
of Commerce from the Trade Commis- 
sioner at Paris, Louis Hall. 

The report follows: 

The present daily production exceeds 
cars. Furthermore, the 10 h. p: model 
which is now being offered more ~com- 
pletely and luxuriously equipped than 


| ever before is meeting with increased 
favor. 
The official announcement: of a new 


six cylinder car, reported to be the cheap- 


est six on the European market, will 
probably take place in connection with | 
the next Paris Automobile, Show this 


fall. 


The Citroen cqmpany has recently: un- 


| dergone a thorough financial reorgani- 
"| zation. 


Rapid Growth Noted 
In Poultry Industry 


Small Farm Flocks Found to 
Continue as Chief Source 


of Eggs. 
The economic position of the poultry 
industry in relation to agriculture in the 


| United States was discussed by the As- 


sistant Secretary of Agriculture, R. W. 
Dunlap, in an address July 27 before the 
World’s Poultry Congress, Ottawa, Cana- 


| da. The text of his address has just been | 
| made public by the Department of Ag- 


riculture. 

Poultry and egg crops in 1926 had a 
value of $1,181,000,000, Mr. 
Dunlap said in pointing out the impor- 
the industry in the United 


The full text of his address relating to 
poultry and egg production follows: 

Th poultry industry is one of» the 
large and important farm activities of 
the United States. According to the 
Department’s estimates, there were pro- 
duced in 1926 eggs of an estimated value 


of $620,000,000, and poultry with a value | 


of $561,000,000, giving a total value for 
the poultry and egg crop in that year 
of $1,181,000,000. It should be remem- 
that only poultry production on 
farms is included in these figures and 
not the production in cities and villages. 


| to the Colonial Western 
| of New 
that of the best previogs record of 400 | 


| Tex., 





Express Parcels on 
Cleveland Service 


Contract Awarded by Post 
Office Department 
Route Terminating at 


Albany, 


The contract for 


for 


carrying air 


between Albany, N. Y., and Cleveland, 
Ohio, via Schenectady, Syracuse, Roch- 
ester and Buffalo, has been awarded 


Airways, 
The Acting Post- 
Irving Glover, an- 

The contractor 


York City. 
master General. W. 
nounced July 27. 
$1.11 a pound. 
According to Mr. Glover's announce- 
ment, the aircraft company has a con- 
tract with the American Railway Ex- 
press Company, 
and express will be carried. 
Profit Predicted for Service. 


Mr. Glover stated orally that the new 
route taps a great part of the State of 
New York, especially in the Mohawk 
Valley, where millions of dollars are 


| spent annually for manufacturing pur- 


poses. He indicated the line would prove 
profitable to both the government and 
contractor and that the latter would de- 


| rive considerable of its revenue from the 


manufacturing plants of the 
Kodak Company, Rechester, N. Y., 
also from clothing and other manufac- 
turers, in cities along the route. 

He said Buffalo is a great aviation 
center, and a supporter of the Govern- 
ment’s plan for an air mail service. He 
said the city has spent $1,500,000 for an 
airport. ; 

The new route, Mr. Glover explained, 
will give Buffalo, and other cities in the 
Mohawk Valley 
cities west of Chicago, since the air- 
plane lines of the successful bidder will 
connect with the western leg of the 
land. 
transcontinental air mail lines at Cleve- 

Mr. Glover also said the National Air 
Transport Company has signified its in- 


and 


service between Dallas gnd Fort Worth, 


tention of inaugurating an air 
on August 1. 

Plans for an extension of a 
out of Albany to reach Boston, 
are still in a tentative stage, Mr 
said. 

The full text of the statement on the 
new contract folows: 

The Colonial Western Airways, Inc., 
of New York, John F. O’Ryan, presi- 
dent, has been awarded the contract for 
carrying mail by air between Albany, 
N. Y., and Cleveland, Ohio, via Sche- 
nectady, Syracuse, Rochester and 
Buffalo. 


express 


Mass., 
. Glover 


Four Bids Made. 

Of four bidders the bid of the Colo- 
nial Western Airways of $1.11 per pound 
was low by 11 cents. 

It is expected that the company will 


| ator 


| terested, 


% ¥. = 


Inc,, | 


bid | 


under which both mail | 


, a direct connection with | 


service | ; ; 
| to the Government of collecting the re- 





The estate tax, otherwite known as the 
inheritance tax, on the statute books as 
part of the Revenue Act of 1926, will 
be an issue in the next Congress, Sen- 
Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, Chairman 
of the Senate Finance Committee, and 
Senator Fletcher (Dem.), of Florida, 
whose State he said, is very much in- 
stated orally on July 27. 

“I am for repeal of the inheritance 
tax and will be opposed to the retention 


of the tax when the matter is brought | 
| up again in 
mail ! 


the Senate,” said Senator 
Smoot. “You cannot get away from the 
fact that the inheritance tax is a tax on 
property, which is 
the Federal tax powers of Congress. 
Such a tax is a State matter. 
be resorted to by 


a war tax, and it is no longer 
as a Federal proposition. 

“As a permanent measure, it trenches 
on the sphere which should be reserved 
to the States. It is peculiarly a form of 
taxationswhich should be 
province of the several States to such 


justified 


extent as they, upon their own volition | 
desire to exercise it. It | 
should be resorted to, I repeat, by the 


and_ choice, 


Federal Government only in emergency, 


and the emergency does not now exist. | 
The Senate Fi- | 


It should be repealed. 


nance Committee recommended its re- 


peal at the first session of the last Con- | 
gress, in its report on the Internal Rev-_,| 
enue Bill of 1926 (Senate report No. 52, | 


> | 69 » ress, 
Eastman | 69th Congres 


first session, 


Effort for Repeal Failed. 


“The effort to repeal the inheritance tax 
after the House had voted for 


conference between the representatives 
of the two Houses. The Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance recommended the en- 
tire repeal of the estate tax. 

“The House bill provides for a possible 
80 per cent credit for taxes paid to any 
State or States in place of the 25 per 
cent credit provided under existing law,’ 
the Senate report stated. “That 80 per 
cent provision, in effect, constitutes an 


| admission that but 20 per cent of the 
revenue proposed to be raised by the 
measure, is, in fact, required by the | 


Government. The application of the 80 
per cent provision, together with the cost 


maining 20 per cent, does not justify the 
retention of this tax.” 
That report 


was signed by 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 2.] 


Information Sought 
On Foreign Parcels 


Post 


Postmasters 


Office Department Says 
Have Failed to 
Comply With Requests. 


| of affidavits with 
It is to | 
the Federal Govern- | 
ment only as an emergency measure, as | 


| tions to be 


within the | 


phe sieht | 000 watts. 


| Bill No. 1, of that session) and the Sen- 
| ate adopted the same view.” 


the tax | 
and the Senate against was lost in the | 
| cycles, 


| Seattle, and 


; under 


Senators | 


| for a change in frequency 


| WFKD, Philadelphia, 
| tive present, FE. 


Changes by Stations on | 


Pacific Coast. 
Hearings on the applications of five 
radio stations on the Pacific Coast for 


changes in broadcasting conditions are | 
28 before | 


scheduled to take place July 
the Federal Radio Commission. These 
are to be the first cases of far western 
stations to come before the Commission, 
which is now engaged in disposing of a 
docket of 19 cases involving disputed fre- 
quencies or powers. , 

While some of the stations will be 
represented by counsels, it has been re- 


| ported to the Commission that the testi- 
not the function of | 


mony will largely be offered in the form 
oral testimony being 
taken from representatives of other 
broadcasting stations concerned. 

Three of the stations are owned by 
one concern headed by H.-C. Craft; 
namely, KJR, Seattle; KGA, Spokane, 
and KEX, Portland. 
heard are KXL, Portland, 
and KYA, San Francisco. The dovket 
of the five hearings with the stations 


sented follows: 


KJR, Seattle, applying for an increase | 
in power from 2;500 watts to 20 kilo- | 


watts on 860 kilocycles. To appear: 
KVOO, Bristow, Okla.;) KNX = and; 
KEWB, Los Angeles; KWG, Stockton. 


KGA, Spokane, applying for 550 kilo- 
cycles, 20 kilowatts, instead of its pres- 
ent assignment to 1,150 kilocycles, 2,- 
To appear: KFKB, Sacra- 
KMTR, Los Angeles. 

KEX, Portland, applying for 770 kilo- 


mento; 


| cycles, 20 kilowatts, instead of 1,250 | 

kilocycles, 2,500 watts. To appear: 
KTW, Seattle; KWSC, Pullman; KGO, 
Oakland, WBBM, Chicago. 


KXI, Portland, applying for 
instead of 1,360 kilocycles, 
watts. To appear: KTW, Seattle; 
KWSC, Pullman; KGO, Oakland. 


crease in power from 500 to 1,000 watts 
on 970 kilocycles. To appear KOMO, 
KPSN, Pasadena. 


The Commission on July 27 disposed 
of the cases of WSMK, Dayton, and 
WIAD, Philadelphia, by continuing in- 


definitely the first and taking the other 
advisement. No testimony was 
taken in the case of the Dayton station 
when S. M. Krohn, its owner, voluntarily 
withdrew his application for an _ in- 
crease in power from 200 to 500 watts 
on 1,010 kiloeycles. Crowding of this 
wave, which is a Canadian shared wave, 
was given as the reason. 


Howard K. Miller, owner of WIAD, 


| testified before the Commission in behalf 


from 50 to 100 
withdrawing his application 
to 1,23t kilo- 


of an increase in power 
watts after 


cycles. 
1,560 
Miller 
Mr. 
sion to 


kilocycles Mr. 


said. 


was satisfactory, 


divide time 
whose representa- 
D. Hibbs, 
satisfactory. Station WABY, 


arrange to 


| Virginia, ordered May 9 by the Commis- 


| ductions ordered by the Commission, of 


| districts, 
; cents a ton from the Fairmont district 
The other two sta- | 


; mission by the railroads serving those 
which have been notified to be repre-.; 


| group of mining points from $1.91 to 


i ableness of the rates from the northern 
| and southern coal fields were involved in 





770 kilo- | 
50 


' mission said: 
KYA. San Francisco, applying for in- | 


| undue prejudice in those districts ... 


His present wave assignment on | 
J £ 


| districts. 
Miller declared he wanted permis- | 
with | 


and Pennsylvania. 


A reduction of 20 cents a ton in the 
freight rates on bituminous coal from 
the “southern district” coal fields of 
southern West Virginia and Kentucky to 
Lake Erie ports for transshipment by 
vessels is proposed by the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway in a freight tariff filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on July 27 to become effective on 
August 28. The proposal was made so 
that the rates would correspond with re- 
ductions from the “northern district” of 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and northern West 


sion in the Lake Cargo Coal Rate cases, 
No. 15007, and related cases. 
The tarifffis making effective the re- 


20 cents a ton in the rates from the 
Pittsburgh, Ohio No. 8 and Cambridge 
as well as a reduction of 10 


of northern West Virginia and certain 
other of the “northern” district fields, 
had already been filed with the Com- 


fields to become effective on August 10. 


Reduction Proposed. 
The new tariff containing rates which 


meet the reductions resulting from “the 


Commission’s 


decision reduces the rate 
from the 


Kanawha-Kenova-Thacker 


$1.71 a ton and from the New River- 
Pocahontas group from $2.06 to $1.86. 
Questions as to the relative reason- 


the Commission’s decision in the lake 
cargo cases, which have been before the 
Commission in various forms since 1912. 
In its latest decision, ordering the rate 
from the Pittsburgh district reduced 
from $1.66 to $1.46 a ton, and those from 
the Ohio No. 8 and Cambridge districts 
cut from $1.63 to $1.45 a ton, the Com- 


“We do not regard the present rela- 
tionships between the rates from the 
complaining Pittsburgh-Ohio districts 
and the southern districts as proper, but 
the reductions required in the rates 
from the Pittsburgh and Ohio districts 
will go far toward removing the alleged 


It is expected, however, that the car- 
riers will increase the differentials be- 
tween the~ above-mentioned districts 
and the southern districts by the amount 
of the reduction in the rates from the 
former, subject to what is said below re- 
garding the rates from the Fairmont dis- 
SPICE: 3 

“Under the issues 


now presented, it 
is unnecessary 


for us to consider 
whether the rates from the southeren 
districts are lower than reasonable 
minima, but we are of the opinion that 
the carriers would not be justified in 
reducing the present rates from those 
This does not apply to the 
rates from the Fairmont district, which 
might be reduced to $1.71 without creat- 



















| ing too small a defferential over those 
said this was | 
Philadel- | 


from the Pittsburgh and Ohio districts.” 
The southern district carriers at one 


' phia, is also on this wave, but was not 


time had announced their intention of 
represented at the hearing. ! 


reducing the rates by 10 cents a ton, to 


States showed 74 per cent of the votes [Continued on Page 3, ener 1.] ' 


cast in favor of legislation permitting | —-————— 
















[Continued on Peg 5, Column 4.) 


begin operation within 90 days, using at 
least five cabin 





: CI en aS oo od ne es ee type monoplanes with Failure of postmasters to comply with | The additional power was needed, Mr. | meet the reduction from the Fairmont 

é either Wright J-5 or Pratt and Whitney | requests of the Post Office Department ——_—___—_———_— district, but after the northern district 

resale price ae, Last year in Plan Drafted: rm Teac hin, 2g Y Oung People “Wasp” motors, with a speed rangang | for certain statistics covering the num- [Continued on Page 3, Column 5.) roads had filed their tariffs, the new 
[Continued on Page 9, Column 3.) _— ainhiagainatainmaiaaetas 


ber of foreign parcels handled by the 
Government has caused concern on the 


Ambitions and Aims at League of Nations 


tariff was filed following a number of 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 23.) conferences between representatives of 


Simplified Practices ae 


Gaining in Industry 


Four-fifths of Companies Try- 
ing New Methods Found to 
Adhere to Them. 


Throughout many branches of the ; 


Department of State Receives Documents on Suggestions 
of Sube ‘ommittee of Experts for Instruction. 


Draft of a plan for instructing young | 
, people of all lands in the principles and 
aims of the League of Nations has been | 


completed by the Subcommittee of Ex- 


| perts for the Instruction of Young Peo- | 


| ple, according to documents just re- 


American economic structure, simplified | ceived by the Department of State from 
‘ , 


practice methods are rapidly being recog- 


nized and adopted, the chief of the Divi- | 


sion of Simplified Practice, 


Department 
of Commerce, Ray M. 


Hudson, said in 


his report for the first half of -the cur- | 
' tember. 


rent year, just issued The report has 
been submitted to the Secretary of -Com- 
merce, Herbert Hoover. 

About four-fifths of the industries that 
take up simplified practice recommenda- 
tions adhere to the programs adopted 
it was noted in a summary of the report 
made public July 27. All types of in- 
dustries are represented. 


The full text of the summary 
will be printed in the issue of 
July 29. 

42-O0f-2I~G '/A-ZBcV 
Vd 3183 
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| an 
tary-General, invited the Committee on 
Intellectual Cooperation to study 
most suitable methods of coordinating 
official and nonofficial attempts to make 


the League of Nations. 

The plan will be submitted to 
Committee on Intellectual 
at its next meeting, 
the Assembly of 


Cooperation 
it is stated, and to 
the League in Sep 


The full text of 
nouncement follows: 


the League's an- 


The Subcommittee of Experts for the | 
Instryction of Young People in the work ! 
»| and aims of the League of Nations has 
finished its work. 


The Assembly in 1925, subsequent to 
inquiry undertaken by the Secre- 


the 


school 


the | 


known to young people the principles 


; and aims of the League of Nations. 
In 1926 the Committee set up a sub- | 
committee composed of persons chosen 


for their experience in education or as 
board officials. This 
mittee, at its first meeting in 
1926, drew up a list of 
tions on official methods 
in. school ‘curricula 
and branches of 
League and on international coopera- 
tion; special courses, competitions, 
scholarships, etc), and nonofficial meth- 
ods ‘(aid given by private associations 
to the competent scholastic authorities) . 

In 1926 the Assembly and the Coun- 


August, 


in different 
instruction on 


stages 


| cil ot the League then invited Govern- 
| ments to take the neceSsary measures 
| to give effect to these recommendations, 


which were also communicated to vari- 
ous international associations dealing 
with questions concerning young people. 

These Saanenatens, about 20° in num- 


[c eutineied: on Poses 7 ‘Coleen 4.1 


Subcom- | 


recommenda- | 
(introduction | 


the | 





Complete — 
News Summary 
and Index | 


of every article 
in this issue will 
be found onthe 
Back Page. 


The News Sum- 
mary is classified ° 
by Topics every 
day for the con- 
venience of the | 
reader. | 


| 


Turn to Back Page 





formation 
in the annual report of the Postmaster | 


part of officials of the department, the 
Second Assistant Postmaster General, 


W. Irving Glover, has just announced. | 


Mr. Glover stated orally that he is 
sending out over his signature a memo- 
randum to postmasters calling their at- 
tention to laxity on their part in answer- 


| ing requests for information. 


Mr. Glover pointed out that the 


was necessary for 


in- 
inclusion 


General. 

Unless the information is sent im- 
mediately to the Department consider- 
able delay may result in drafting the 
annual report of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral. Mr. Glover would not 
what action he would recommend in the 
event that the information 


ceipt of his memorandum. 


The full text of the memorandum 
follows: 
The following notice, captioned as 


above, appeared on page 8 of the Janu- 


| ary, 1927, Postal Guide: 


“Postmasters are directed to keep a 
record, commencing January 1, 1927, of 


the following transactions and to submit | 


tu this office (Division of Foreign Mails) 





(Continued on Page 3, Column 3.] 


a 


; dered, according to an 
indicate | 
| Prohibition, Dr. J. M. 
is delayed | 
| beyond a reasonable time after the re- | be small in 
| that he was not advised as to the num- 
| ber of 





} cut ‘it 
} occurs elsewhere, cuts will be made, but 


Prohibition Forces 


Are to o Be Reduced 


Number of Agents in Adminis- 
tration Districts of New 
York to Be Cut. 


In order to bring the total of the 
payrolls within apportioned amounts, re- 
ductions in the number of prohibition 
agents employed in the two New York 
administrative districts have been or- 
oral announce- 
the Commissioner of 
Doran. 

The Commissioner said the cuts would 
each of the districts but 


ment, July 27, by 


men that will be released by 
either Maurice Campbell in the Eastern 
district or Andrew McCampbell in the 
Western district. 

“It is simply necessary to reduce the 
number,” said Dr. Doran. “The sit- 
uation is not unusual. When the spend- 
ing, is at too high a rate, we simply 
down. If the same condition 


at is without significance,” 


| Commissioner of Bureau 


the carriers atid of the southern district 
coal operators. 

The tariff was filed by the C. & O. on 
behalf of itself and its connections. 


Palestine to Be Told 
Of Reclamation Work 


of 
Reclamation Goes to Advise 
Zionist Group. 


Carrying American reclamation expe. 
rience to the Mediterranean soils of 
Palestine, now being contemplated by the 
Zionist Organization of America, will] 
constitute the first great scientific trans- 
formation of a land which has remained 
almost as it existed 2,000 years ago, the 
Commissioner of the Bureau of Reclamaa 
tion, Department of the Interior, Dry 
Elwood Mead, stated orally on July 27, 

Dr. Mead plans to sail from New York 
on July 31 for Palestine, where he will 
go as an advisor to the organizations — 
He has been granted two months’ leav@ : ¥ 


me 
{Continued ¢ on Page 3, Column zp! 
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Government Operation of Plant at Muscle Shoals 
For Congress to Decide, Says Secretary of War 


Urges Instruction to 
~ Power Commission 


Legislative Declaration Asked 
As to Policy in Develop- 
ment of Cove Creek. 


All members of the House Committee 
on Military Affairs, which is to renew 
consideration of the legislative disposi- 
tion of Muscle Shoals, will soon have 
in their hands the printed record of 
hearings held before the subcommittee 
in charge of that subject, of which Rep. 
James (Rep.) of Hancock, Michigan, is 
chairman. 

The prifted proceedings 
been received from the Government 
Printing Office by the clerk of the Com- 
mittee, Howard F. Sedgwick, who has 
mailed them to all the members and 
made public the record, including the 
executive sessions in the closing days of 
the last Congress when three Cabinet 
members, the Secretaries of War, In- 
terior and Agriculture, gave their views 
on the Muscle Shoals problem. The re- 
port was reviewed in the usse of July 27. 

The full text of the examination of the 
Secretary of War, Dwight F. Davis, is 
given herewith. The full text of the 


views of Secretaries Work and Jardine 


will be published in a later issue. 
At the examination of Secretary 
Davis, at an executive session, Rep. 


Wright (Dem.) of Newnan, Ga., pre- 


sided in the absence of Chairman James. 


Examination of Mr. Davis 


Before Subcommittee 

The full text of the views of Secre- 
tary Davis follows: 

The subcommittee met at 10 o’clock a. 
m., February 28, 1927, William C. Wright, 
presiding. 

Mr. Wright. Mr. Secretary, this is 
the special committee known as the Mus- 
cle Shoals subcommittee. 
tee has been conducting hearings for 
seven or eight weeks in reference to the 
disposition of Muscle Shoals. Incidentally, 
the Cove Creek Dam has figured in this 
proposition. 

The committee is on record as oppos- 
ing the granting of any permit to any 
private concern by the Federal Power 


Commission as to the Cove Creek Dam, | 


believing that that is the key to this situ- 
ation on the Tennessee River. It has 


been stated to us that the construction | 


of the Cove Creek Dam would practically 
double the primary power 
Dam No. 2 at Muscle Shoals, and it is 


the unanimous thought of the committee | application of any part of that money, 


would you not fel justified in using the | 
or whatever the | 


that no permit should be granted as to 
the Cove Creek Dam until some dis- 
position is made of Muscles Shoals, and 
that in the meantime, you are asked to 
use funds gt your command to have the 
engineers proceed with an examination, 
investigation, survey, and boring at the 
Cove Creek Dam, the thought being that 
that would facilitate that work and would 
furnish information to the committee 
and to the Government as to just what 
could be done there, and that later, if it 
is found desirable to grant a permit to 
a private concern, the Federal Power 
Commission would have authority to re- 
quire that private concern to reimburse 
the Government for the expense incurred 
in the work done by the engineers at 
Cove Creek. 

We want to hear from you on that sub- 
ject and get your views about Muscle 
Shoals, generally, especially in reference 
to the Cove Creek proposition. 

Secretary Davis. Mr. Chairman, as re- 
gards the Cove Creek proposition, there 
are two features that you have outlined. 
I presume your committee has sent some 
sort of a formal recommendation to the 
Federal Power Commission. 

Mr. Wright. 
the Federal Power Commission before 
us. I do not know of any written com- 
munication. 

Secretary Davis. I would suggest, if 
you want to have it on record, that you 
send some sort of formal request to the 
Federal Power Commission. I suppose 
there would be no possibility of getting 


a resolution through Congress, in order | 


to have the expression of the whole Con- 
gress, 


Instructions Asked 
For Power Commission 


Mr. Wright. That would be very diffi- | 


cult at the present time. 

Secretary Davis. 
the committee send a formal 
mendation to the Federal Power 
mission. 


Com- 


As regards the borings, I would have 


to look up and find out what the exact 
status is. My recollection is that the last 


bill authorized some sort of surveys, and | 


possibly borings, in connection with the 


Cove Creek Dam, that is, in the bill that | 
was passed rather recently, a bill author- | 


izing the expenditure of $71,000,000. 


The appropriation is in another bill, | 


the $50,000,000 bill. My recollection of 
that is that in the defense made before 
the Bureau of the Budget and the com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors, the item 
for the survey of the Tennessee River 


was increased to about $790,000 from a | 
former appropriation of in the neighbor- | 


hood of $500,000 and odd. 

I think there was some sort 
the appropriation was to complete the 
survev of a certain described district in 
connection with the Tennessee River. I 
do not recall just what the wording was. 
That would be an increase of $200,000 
and odd. 


purpose, unless some sort of phrasing 


was inserted, authorizing us to use it | to that purpose if you could not get ad- 


for this purpose, or that amount was 
added to by enough to make these bor- 
ings, I am afraid it would rather put 
us in the position, if we could 


get, the President, and the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors, on the defense 


we made of that item in the original , 


bill. 


What we try to do in all those things } 


is to make a very thorough defense be- 
fore the proper committee, whether it 


‘ 


have just | 
| to the deficiency bill, or some change 
| inthe wording, which would allow us | 
| to do that and not break faith with the 


; ect. 


| that should be done than I. 


This commit- | 


of | 





We had the secretary of | 





| appropriation 


| course, it would be better to have the | 
If that money were used for any other | 


of break- ! 
ing faith with the Director of the Bud- | 


is this committee, the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, or the Committee 
on Appropriations, of each item for 
which we want an authorization or an 
appropriation, and _ then stick very 
closely to that defense. That is the 
reason for which we have gotten the 
money, and, in fair play to the \jcom- 
mittees and to Congress, even though 
they do give us, possibly, blanket au- 
thority, we believe that in each particu- 
lar item we ought to carry- out the will 
of the committee and Congress as closely 
as we can. 

Whether or not, legally, any of the 
$200,000 put in for the survey of the 
Tennessee River could be diverted for 
this particular part of the river, I do 
not know. But it would put us in an 


| embarrassing position. 
So, if it can be done, I would sug- | 


gest, if you could get an amendment 


committees, that would be the feasible 
thing to do. 
Of course, the amount of money neces- 


| sary to be used could be taken out of 
| the $50,000,000, although that would 


mean postponing some other project, 
and there might be some objection from 
the people interested in the other proj- 
But it would not be absolutely 
necessary to get additional money, be- 
cause that is a comparatively small item 
in the total of $50,000,000. 


Authorization Requested 
To Conduct Borings 


But I do think there should be an 
expression of the desire of Congress 
that this particular thing be done, in 


| addition to the other project, so that 


we would not be in the position of break- 
ing faith with the committees. 
how that could be done, I do not know. 

You gentlemen know more as to how 


is the situation, as I remember it. 

Mr. McSwain: It was 
Secretary, although perhaps 
rately, that the amount appropriated 


nessee River Basin was $300,000. 
Secretary Davis: It was the differ- 


ence between $500,000 formerly av- | 
thorized, and, I think, $790,000, which | 


would make the amount $290,000. I 
should say this work you 


couple of hundred thousand dollars. 
Mr. McSwain: 
prove of your feeling in regard to ob- 


serving the spirit‘ and purpose of the | 


various items; and, while I fear it would 
be impossible now to obtain any legis- 
lative direction as to any particular 


$50,000 or $75,000, 
expense of the borings might be, to 


advise that it would be a wise thing 
to do in the interest of saving a year 
of time in the ultimate solution of 
the Muscle Shoals problem? 
Secretary Davis. 


position that we are, in that Congress 
has appropriated this money with a spe- 
cific thing in mind. 


Congress, and it puts us in a very awk- 
ward position. 

As I say, I do not know whether we 
could legally do'it; but, even if we could, 


reference to that matter because Con- 
gress did make the appropriation with a 
certain definite thing in mind. This 
matter has come up later. 


Mr. McSwain. 


pacity, recognize this emergency and 


recognize that it would save a year’s | 
| time, probably, and if it should save a 


year’s time it would save the value of 


power to the extent of somewhere be- | 


tween one and two million dollars, it 
would seem to me that would be a war- 


rant for recognizing an emergency and | 
for making an exception to meet a very 
| worthy and very delicate sensibility that 
| the executive department is manifesting 
toward the appropriating authorities in | 
that suggestion out for your considera- Government Operation 


| tion. 
I would suggest that | ? 


recom- | 


the expenditure of these items. I throw 


Secretary Davis. 
what I have in mind? 

Mr. McSwain. Yes. 

Secretary Davis. I think the Commit- 
tee on Rivers and Harbors, perhaps, 
ought to be consulted. 


You understand 


Revision Suggested 
In Deficiency Bill 


Mr. Wainwright. Would that be done 


| upon the pending deficiency bill? 
I was wondering if | 
| something could not be put in that bill. 
It seems to me that 

is the easiest way to do it, if you really | 
want to do something. That bill is in | 
the Senate now, and you could put the | 


Secretary Davis. 


Mr. Wainwright. 


necessary language there. 
Mr. McSwain. Is that item in the de- 


| ficiency bill? 
of a| 
phrasing used there, to the effect that 


Mr. Wainwright. 
is the place to put it. There is an item 
in that bill relating to this survey, in 
some form or other, is there not? 

Secretary Davis. I do not know about 
that. It would not necessarily mean an 
of money, although of 


$200,000 for this specific purpose, but 
some of the $50,000,000 could be diverted 


ditional money. 
Mr. Wainwright. 
thing would be predicated on the as- 
sumption that any construction that 
might be done by the Government at 
Cove Creek or anywhere else, in the 
way of dams, would have some bearing 
on either the problem of national de- 
fense or on the manufacture of cheap 
fertilizers in nitrate plant No. 2, and 
if the installations down there do not 
amount to much for either of those pur- 


Just | 





But that | 


stated, Mr. | 
inaccu- | 


gentlemen | 
have in mind would cost probably a | 


Mr. Secretary, I ap- | 


| whether it is 





If there can | 
| be some sort of an expression by Con- 
| gress that would help the situation. 

If the Committee on | 
Appropriations should, in its official ca- | 


| ought to 





Of course, the whole | 


Mr. Davis Withholds 


Expression of Views 


Suggests Impropriety of Offer- 
ing Individual Opinion 
Under Circumstances. 


poses there would not be much use in 
prosecuting surveys for the power. 

Secfetary Davis. I presume you would 
have very little difficulty in getting it 
through if you could get it before them 
in proper shape. I should 
quickest way to do it would be to get 
it on the deficiency bill. 

Mr. McSwain. I will see if there is 
any pace where it could be put on that 


| bill, because that bill is now before the 
| Senate, having passed the House on Sat- 


urday. We will see if we can get the 
Senate to find a place where they can 
insert such a provision. If not, we will 
have to fall back on the proposition of 
finding methods for action by the ap- 
propriate legislative and appropriating 
committees, as would seem to justify the 
executive branches in doing that. 


Reason for Expenditure 


Explained to Committee 

Mr. Wainright. Until we determine 
what we are going to do with Muscle 
Shoals and the nitrate plant, what is 
the use of spending any more money 
on surveys? 

Mr. McSwain. Because we have $160,- 
000,000 invested at Muscle Shoals, and 
by spending $20,000,000 more at Cove 
Creek, if there are footings there on 
which to build a dam, we will double 
the earning capacity of our investment 
at Muscle Shoals, that is, as a power 
proposition. 

Mr. Wainwright. As a power proposi- 
tion? 

Mr. McSwain. Yes; even as a power 
proposition. So it is good business, if 
we never made a pound of fertilizer, nor 


} a@ pound of explosive at Muscle Shoals. 
for continuing the survey of the Ten- | 


Mr. Wainwright. How much is it esti- 


| mated it will cost to-make the surveys? 


Secretary Davis. It is estimated that 
making the borings and doing everything 
else necessary would cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $200,000. 

Mr. Wright. The proposition extends 
further than Colonel Wainwright has 
suggested. If the Government should de- 
cide to build the Cove Creek Dam, that 
makes it a broader proposition. Congress 
at the present time does not know 
a practical proposition, 
and does not know whether the founda- 
tions exist there. 

Furthermore, some of the propositions 
for private operation: involve the con- 
struction of the dam at Cove Creek, so 


> , _t0 | it is very essential that Congress know 
ascertain the feasibility of establishing 


a dam at Cove Creek, if the Director | 
of the Budget and the President should 


the real situation there, whether we can 
agree to do such a thing or not. It seems 
to me this investigation and these bor- 
ings are essential. 

Mr. Wainwright. You mean in connec- 


tion with passing upon applications for 
e 4 | private parties to build that dam, so as 
\ The difficulty is that | to know exactily what they can or can 
they would: be in more or less the same | 


not do? 
Mr. Wright. Yes; and furthermore, if 


this -work should: be done, and if it is 


; 4 . | determined finally that the Government 
The executive and the administrative | 


departments try to carry out the will of | 


would not do anyching, here would be 
information for somebody, 


of that available, legally to have this 
work done. 

Secretary Davis. I have never looked 
up that particular point. 

Mr. Wright. I think we had better in- 


| vestigate that before we take further 


steps. If you have the authority and the 
money, then it is a question as to 
whether you will order the engineers to 
do the work or not. 

Secretary Davis. But I think in good 
faith to the committees before whom we 
have already defended this item, even 
if we have the legal right to do it, we 
have some expression from 
them. 

Mr. Wright. I 


was assuming 


pose as well as others. 


For Congress to Decide 

Mr. Fisher. Mr. Secretary, have you 
ever given much thought, or serious 
thought, to the probability of the Gov- 
ernment taking over the Muscle Shoals 
properties and operating them, say, for 
several years and getting them in condi- 
tion so that if it is not thought possible 
for the Government to continue in that 


| business, at could sell those properties as 
| a going concern? 


Secretary Davis. You mean both the 
nitrate plants 

Mr. Fisher (interposing). 
plants as well as the power. 

Secretary Davis. I have gone on the 
theory that it is up to the Congress to 
determine the policy. 

Mr. Fisher. After the many efforts 
we have made to make a contract with 
private interests, which seem to fall 


The nitrate 


| short of what the committee thinks ought 
It seems to me that | 


to be given the Government for these 
properties, that makes it a very diffi- 


| cult problem to settle. 


Mr. Wright. Would it be fair to ask an 
expression of your views about this Cove 


| Creek proposition, in view of the fact 
| that this matter is all held up and prob- 


ably will be for the next nine months? 

Secretary Davis. On which phase 
of it? 

Mr. Wright. In reference to the pro- 
priety of the power commission grant- 
ing a permit to some private concern as 
to the Cove Creek Dam. 

Secretary Davis. I do not think I ought 
to express an individual opinion, when 
the matter is coming up before the power 
commission, but I know they would be 
glad to have an expression of your views 
when it does come up. I am sure they 
would welcome that expression. 

Mr. Wainwright. I think there is a 
feeling in this committee that it would 


4 


say the | 





which the | 
| Federal Power Commission could refer 
them to pay for when the permit is | 
started. We had assumed that out of | 


; : ee ©; | the $50,000,000 you could make enough 
it puts us in an awkward position in | 


that | 
| would not be necessary because it was 
| already available for this specific pur- 





Instruction Planned 
For Young People on 


League of Nations 


Plan to Be Submitted to Com- 
mittee on Intellectual Co- 
operation in September. 


Inquiry Undertaken 


Subcommittee of Experts Com- 
pletes Work of Drafting 
Suggested Program. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

ber, have set up a joint committe® whose 
object is to centralize the efforts made 
by the different educational and phil- 
anthropic associations to develop in 
young people a sense of international 
understanding. This Committee has its 
seat in Paris and works in close con- 
nection with the various departments 
of the Institute of Intellectual Coopera- 
tion. 


At the session which has just termi- 
nated the Subcommittee revised its rec- 
ommendations of August, 1926, in the 
light of the information which it had 
received from various governments and 
the observations submitted to represen- 
tatives of the associations taking part 
in its work. A final text of these rec- 
ommendations was drawn up by a sub- 
committee composed of M. Destree 
(Belgian), M. Casares (Spanish), and 
Professor Gilbert Murray. It will be 
submitted to the Committee on Intel- 
lectual Cooperation at its next session 
and to the Assembly in September. 

The following took part in the work 
of the subcommittee: 

Members of the International Com- 
mittee for Intellectual Cooperation: Mr. 
Gilbert Murray (English); Destree (Bel- 
gian); Casares (Spanish); and the fol- 
lowing experts: Luis A. Baralt (Cuban), 
professor and author of works on 
teaching; Chaturvedi (Indian); Licenti- 
ate of Teaching of the University of 
Allahabad, Director of Lucknow Second- 
ary School; Mme. Dreyfus-Barney 
(French), Vice President of the Peace 
Section of the International Council of 
Women; Professor Gallavresi (Italian), 
Professor of History at the University of 
Milan; Professor Gavrilovitch (Serbian), 
former Rector of Belgrade University; 
Prof. Kiritzesco (Roumanian), Director 
of Secondary Education at the Ministry 
of Education, Bucarest; Professor Munch 
(Dane), author of text books on history, 
former Minister, Denmark; Professor 
Shellberg (German), Adviser, Ministry of 
Education, Prussia. 

Representing the International Labor 
Office: Mr. Eastman. 

Representing the International Insti- 


| tute for Intellectual Cooperation: Profes- 


sor A. Zimmern, Deputy Director. 
Representing the Joint Committee of 
Associations: Mgr. Beaupin (France); 
M. Bovet (Switzerland); Miss George 
(United States); M. Wolff (Germany). 


Mexico to Drain Area 
Bordering Rio Grande 


Digging of Ditch Starts Story 
of Great Irrigation 


Project. 
8002 


Reports that the Government of 
Mexico has undertaken enormous rec- 
lamation developments south of the Rio 
Grande River without waiting for an 
equitable division of the waters with the 
United States have grown out of the 
building of a drainage ditch, mistaken 
for an irrigation canal, the chairman of 
the International Water Commission, 
United States and Mexico, Dr. Elwood 
Mead, stated orally on July 26. 

Dr. Mead made public a letter from a 
member of the Commission, W. E. Ander- 
son, containing information from an en- 
gineer of the Mexican Section of the 
International Boundary Commission, who 
describes the mistake. 

The reports have been given wide pub- 
licity in the United States, Dr. Mead 
said, and have resulted in considerable 
ill-feeling in both this country and in 
Mexico, causing agitation among land 
owners in the Southwestern States bor- 
dering the Rio Grande River and caus- 
ing resentment on the part of Mexican 
landowners, 

The full text of the communication 
made public by Dr. Mead follows 

Dr. Elwood Mead, Chairman, Interna- 
tional Water Commission, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Dear Dr. Mead: I am just in receipt of 
a letter from Mr. Santacruz, engineer 
of the Mexican Section of the Interna- 
tional Boundary Commission, in which 
he refers to late newspaper reports of 
extensive preparations for irrigation on 
the Mexican side in the vicinity of 
Matamoras as follows: 

“The newspapers have made quite a 
mixup in regard to the artificial outlet 
canal at Matamoros. The papers claim 
that a big irrigation canal is being built 
at Matamoras to irrigate an enormous 
tract of land in Mexico. The piece of 
construction referred to, according to the 
bulletins issued by the Department of 
Public Works of Mexico, is the arti- 
ficial floodway provided for the drainage 
of the Laguna at Matamoros. You are 
very familiar with this piece of work, 
started by Mr. Lewis, and which has 
been carried’on by his successors.” 
be very unfortunate for any permits to 
be granted to any private parties at Cove 
Creek or anywhere else until the Muscle 
Shoals problem is definitely settled. 

Secretary Davis. May I ask whether 
the committee, in considering the matter 
in connection with Cove Creek has con- 
sidered the three dams on the Clinch 
River, and perhaps several more on the 
Tennessee River? 

Mr. Wright. We have considered all 
intermediate cams. 

To be continued in the issue of 

July 29. 
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PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY 


Representative Black Predicts Union 
Of Farm Bloc and AntiProhibition Forces 


Holds Movement to Modify 


Liquor Laws Is Gaining; 


Senator Thomas Expresses Opposite View. 


A possible combination of the agricul- 
tural bloc and those favoring modifica- 
tion of the prohibition laws at the com- 
ing 70th Congress has just been sug- 
gested by Representative Black (Dem.), 
of Brooklyn, N, Y., in an oral statement. 


He said that much of the opposition in 
Congress to proposals for farm relief 
has been based on the opinion of repre- 
sentatives of Eastern cities, like New 
York, that the voters hold the farm sec- 
tions of the country responsible for the 
Volstead Act and the 18th Amendment 
of the Federal Constitution. He ex- 
pressed the view that modification of the 
prohibition law has a better chance at the 
coming session of Congress than it has 
in the past. 

Opposition to any modification of the 
prohibition laws at the coming Congress 
was expressed by Senator Thomas 
(Dem.), of Oklahoma, who said that any 
sort of legalized sale of light wines and 
beer would mean that places dispensing 
them would become “speakeasies” for 
the sale of hard liquor. _He said prohi- 
bition is as settled as slavery as an issue 
in the United States. 

“The breakdown of such organized dry 
forces as the Anti-Saloon League and 
the Ku Klux Klan” said Representative 
Black, “will make beer and wine legis- 
lation a real issue in the next Congress. 
Undoubtedly a great many men in the 
House, realizing that prohibition was a 
complete failure, feared to take a stand 
for modification because of the tremend- 
ous strength of the Anti-Saloon League 
in the primaries in the rural districts. 
This menace is rapidly being removed 
and the modificationists, of whom there 
are approximately 70 organized in the 


House, will be able to advance their | 


cause in the new Congress. 


“The farmers, too, are beginning to 
realize that prohibition, ‘by killing off 


the brewer has been an important fac- | 
tor in bringing hardship to the farms of ! 


the country. The brewer was a larger 
buyer of barley, hops, corn, and rice. In 
the 68th and 69th Cangress I pointed 
this out from time to time, furnishing 
official statistics on the situation. Much 
of this information has reached the farm- 
er and I am hearing constantly from the 
West indications that there would be 
favorable reaction for economic reasons 
alone, to beer and wine legislation in 
the farm regions. 


Declares Parties 
Must Face Issue 


“Anothr facto® to be considered is 
that neither of the major parties will be 
able to avoid the issue at the coming 
national elections. 


“The President in his message to the 
70th Congress will have to allude to 
prohibition. He must either be for mod- 
ification or for rigid enforcement. It 
becomes increasingly plain that the issue 
can no longer be avoided. 

“Modification, therefore, seems to have 
a better chance at the coming Congress 
than it has had heretofore. A combina- 
tion of the agricultural bloc and the lib- 
erals from the city districts might de- 
velop at the coming session. There was 
slight chance of this heretofore, because 
the Anti-Saloon League held the whip 
hand over the farm bloc. A farm relief 
bill carrying a wet rider would undoubt- 
edly satisfy the eastern cities and the 
West. The farmer realizes that the 
Canadian farmer is growing rich from 
grain distilled into whisky and _ boot- 
legged in this country; that the great 
cost of prohibition enforcement is re- 
flected in his own taxes; that the loss of 
excise taxes, due to prohibition, retards 
appropriation for farm relief. 

“A great deal of the opposition of the 
eastern city representatives to farm re- 
lief is based on their opinion that the 
city voters blame the dry law on the 
farm districts and naturally are unwil- 
ling to help the farmers in their emerg- 
ency. This antagonism of the city to the 
country is not helpful to the nation, 
and the irritation has been developed by 
the organized drys. When thé farmer 
and the city man realize that the pro- 
fessional dry is the common enemy there 
will be real farm relief and temperance. 

“I think that this situation will be 
brought about by the next Congress.” 


Senator Thomas Says 
Prohibition Will Continue 


Seventy per cent of the people of the 
United States would sustain the Vol- 
stead Act and the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment tc the Federal Constitution, relat- 
ing to prohibition, Senator Thomas 
said. He said that in his opinion the 
saloon never will be legally restored, 
and his own State of Oklahoma would 
go 200,000 dry. He said the Hawley bill 
(House Bill No. 17130, 69th Congress, 
2nd session), which passed the House 
last March 1 and died in the Senate 
Committee on Finance, would have put 
the Government in the liquor business 
and that no bill of that character will 
become law. 

“Forty-odd States,” he said, “have 
ratified the 18th Amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution, embodying the prohi- 
bition against liquor. While I have no 
figures on which to base my prediction, 
I believe that if the question of continu- 
ing the present prohibitory laws or of 
adopting proposals that have been ad- 
vanced for amending them were sub- 
mitted to a national referendum, the 
verdict of 70 per cent. of the people 
would be in favor of retaining the 18th 
Amendment and the Volstead Act just 
as they are now written into the statute 
books of the land. The problem now is 
not whether prohibition is good or bad, 
according to varying views, but to give 
the prohibition that is a law, the same 
as other laws, a fair trial. The prohi- 
bition has never been properly enforced. 
There has been no sincere effort to en- 
force it, because administrative officials 
in charge of its enforcement have not 
been in sympathy with enforcement of 
the law. ‘ 

“Nobody is in favor of a modifica- 
tion of the law to permit light wines 
and heer to be sold. Any sort of legal- 
ized disposition of light wines and beer 


would mean that piaces dispensing them 
would become speakeasies for sale of 
hard Jiquor. That is the record of other 
countries, 

“Congress will never stand for such 
legislation as that proposed in the Me- 
dicinal Spirits bill of 1927, which the 
House passed and which died aborning 
in the Senate committee on Finance. 
That bill was predicated on the author’s 
(Representative Hawley, of Oregon) 
contention that the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, the legislative enactments for its 
enforcement and the court decisions on 


‘the subject have recognized that it is 


the duty of the United States to assure 
its citizens a necessary supply of pure 
medicinal spirits for medicinal purposes, 
and to prevent diversion of medicinal 
spirits to beverage purposes. 

“The committee reporting the bill 
stated that the emergency calling for 
its “passage was attributable to ex- 
haustion of the present supply of medici- 
nal spirits by consumption and evapora- 
tion, loss of taxes through failure to 
conserve the present supply, impurity of 
present supply and diversion of medici- 
nal spirits for beverage purposes con- 
try to the law. It proposed permits for 
new manufacture, bottling ‘by the con- 
centration warelousemen, _ restrictive 
distribution, and purity of medicinal 
spirits. Its sponsors claim that it would 
conserve $4,000,000 of taxes, prevent tax 
evasions, require no Government financ- 
ing, insure puyity of medicinal spirits, 
economize administration, provide for 
replenishment of liquor, at low price to 
the consumers, prevent organized boot- 
legging, and place upon the retail drug- 
gists responsibility for the purity of the 
product sold over their counters to the 
ultimate consumers. 


Holds Modification Means 
Return of Liquor Traffic 


“As a matter of fact, any time that 
Congress passes that kind of a law it 
will be an entering wedge for restora- 
tion of liquor traffic of the earlier days. 
It would amount to an admission that 
alcohol is necessary as medicine, and in 
Oklahoma we have alcohol but no liquor. 
If, then, alcohol is what is needed me- 
dicinally, why not use alcohol by itself? 
Why camouflage it? What is really pro- 
posed is to have rye whisky, Scotch 
whisky, Bourbon or some other concoc- 
tions. 


“Even if the Medicinal Spirits Bill had 
passed at the last Congress and had be- 
come a law it would have been still im- 
possible to have a drop of whisky in Ok- 
lahoma. Why, if it is alcohol that is nec- 
essary, camouflage it with flavors that 
go under such names as I have men- 
tioned, which are for beverage purposes? 

“IT am in favor of retaining our laws 
that permit pure alcohol for hospital and 
other medicinal purposes, but I cannot 
understand why such flavors, converting 
alcohol into whisky, have medicinal prop- 
erties. Such a bill as the Medicinal 
Spirits Bill that died in the Finance 
Committee would make the Government 
enter into the liquor business. 


“When the dry forces permit the Gov- 
ernment to go into that business or make 
prohibition an issue, they are taking the 
first step that will lead to modification 
of the liquor laws all along the line. It 
would mean a broadening or liberalizing 
of the laws relating to liquor. In my 
opinion, not less than 70 per cent of the 
people of this country are opposed to 
any such change. 

“I think prohibition is as much set- 
tled as the slavery question is in this 
country. The legalized saloon has gone 
forever. The only trouble with the law 
is the imperfection of its enforcement. 
It should be enforced the same as any 
other law. And the laws against murder 
have not stopped murder nor have the 
laws against larceny stopped stealing. 
The fact that these and other offenses 
are committed does not call for repeal 
or liberalizing of the laws against them. 
I have been here in Congress for five 
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Dairying Is Aided 
In Pennsylvania By 


Educational Train 


Rural Communities Are 
Given Opportunity to Wit- 
ness Modern Methods. 


Meetings in Schools 


Over 23,000 People Passed 
Through Cars; Classes of 
Schools See Demonstration 


A dairy educational train was used to 
advantage in bringing vocational agri- 
cultural education to rural communities 
in Pennsylvania during the past year, 
the Chief of the Agricultural Education 
Service, Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, Dr. C. H. Lane, stated on 
July 26. 

The train stopped in 23 communities 
of northwestern and northern Pennsy]l- 
vania, where over 23,000 persons passed 
through it, according to Dr. Lane. In 
some instances, he said, entire vocational 
schools were closed for a half day and 
all the pupils transported to the train. 


Program in Pennsylvania. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

A new feature of the vocational pro- 
gram in Pennsylvania this past year has 
been a dairy educational train under the 
leadership of Mr. L. H. Dennis, State Di- 
rector of Vocational Education. The Vo- 
cational Bureau of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, representing the 
rural community vocational schools of 
the State, participated last spring in the 
activities of a dairy demonstration train 
known as “The Better Boys and Girls 
York 
Central lines in Pennsylvania. 


Preliminary Trips. 

During the winter, preliminary trips 
were made in each community in which 
it was planned to stop the train, in or- 
der to organize the committees and make 
arrangements for the spring program. 
Following this, educational dairy’ meet- 
ings were held in each of these com- 
munities at which dairy problems were 
discussed and the plans for the coming 
of the dairy train were made public. 
Brief meetings were also held in the 
schools of the various communities where 
the different phases of the dairy train- 
ing program were discussed and ex- 
planations were made about the dairy 
essay and dairy contests to be held in 
connection with the general program. All 
this was a part of the regular program 
of instruction in dairy husbandry carried 
on by vocational pupils. 

The train with its many educational 
exhibits stopped in 23 communities of 
northwestern and northern Pennsylvania, 
Over 23,000 people passed through the 
train at these stops, viewing the ex- 
hibits and listening to the explanations 
given by the man in charge. Interest- 
ing and instructive programs on dairy 
cattle and the dairy industry were staged 


| on a flat car at the center of the train. 


Vocational Exhibit. 


The Vocational Bureau had an exhibit ' 
in one of the cars illustrating the type 
of work done in agriculture and home 
making in the rural community voca- 
tional schools of the State. This exhibit 
attracted much attention and called forth 
many inquiries by interested farmers on 
the question of vocational education. 

In a number of instances the super- 
visors of agriculture and home making 
brought their classes to visit the train 
and to participate in the program. In 
a few cases the whole vocational school 
was closed for a half day and all the 
pupils transported to the train. 
years. In all that time, I have not seen 
more than one person drunk in any one 
year at Washington. That tells the story 
of the change that has been effected by 
the prohibition laws.” 
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Schaal for Studying 
Aviation Medicine 
Gets New Quarters 


Importance of Work Ex- 
plained by the Depart- 
ment of War. 





Twenty Pass in Year| 


Flight Surgeons Assigned 
Fields to Care for 


Personnel. 


to | 


Because of the growing importance of 
aviation medicine, the Army School of 
Aviation Medicine, at Brooks Field, San 
Antonio, Tex., has just been transferred 
into a new. building designed and con- 
structed for its especial use, the Depart- 
ment of War announced in a statement, 
July 27. Formerly the school was housed 


in a large steel hangar. 

In its statement the Department also 
reviewed the course of instruction at the 
Aviation Medicine School, which during | 
the fiscal year just ended, graduated 20 
medical officers as “flight surgeons.” “The 


studies pursued at the school in aviation 
medicine, this new branch of medical 
science,” the statement “said, “have 


proved of great importance to aviation 
and have resulted in the recognition of 
the United States as one of the leaders 
in a line of work which has meant the | 





saving of many lives.” 
The full text of the statement follows: 
The Army School of Aviation Medi- | 
housed in a 


cine, until recently large | 
steel airship hangar at Brooks Field, San 
Antonio, Tex., has just moved into the 
new building designed and constructed 
for its use. The School of Aviation 
Medicine, an outgrowth of the World 
War and until last year located at 
Mitchell Field, Long Island, was removed 
to Brooks Field in the interest of 
greater efficiency. By bringing its stu- 
dents into daily contact with those un- 
dergoing flying training it was believed 
the former would be better able to learn | 
the various physical problems confront- 
ing the latter and make a more thorough 
study of the flier’s inherent flying ability 
or lack thereof. 
Score Made Flight Surgeons. 

During the fiscal year just ended 20 
medical officers, nine from the Regular | 
Army, nir2 from the Reserve Corps and | 
two from the Navy, graduated as Flight 
Surgeons from the School. Eight Re- | 
serve officers and two National Guard | 
officers graduated as Physical Examiners 
for the Air Corps and are accordingly 
qualified to conduct the physical exami- 
Nations fo~ fliers, commonly known as 
“64 examination.” 

The course for Flight Surgeons at the 
School of Aviation Medicine requires 
three months of intensive instruction in 
all matters pertaining to a flyer’s physi- 
cal and mental fitness for going into the 


air. The School is organized into the 
following academic departments: Ad- | 
ministration, Neuro-psychiatry, Avia- | 


tion Physiology, Opthalmology, Otology, | 
Psychology and Cardiology. In _ addi- 
tion to the strictly air medical problem, 
students of the School are given an ad- 
vanced course on the eye, ear, heart, 
nervous and mental diseases, in order | 
that they may be able to conduct the | 
highly technical examination required | 
for flyers. An endeavor is also made to | 
instill in the student a true appreciation 
of the stress undergone by the flyer at 
all times, the symptoms brought on by | 
flying at high altitudes, and the physical 
and mental exhaustion incident to pro- 
longed flights. They are taught to recog- 
nize the manifestations of flying “stale- 
ness” which is a most insidious and dan- 
gerous ailment and which may exist un- | 
known to aviators. 


Surgeons Qualify as Pilots. 

The Flight Surgeon bears the same re- 
lation to aviation as does the specialist 
in preventative medicine to mankind, in 
that the two are concerned with the pre- 
vention of disability and the maintenance 
of physical efficiency. After completion 
of their course and upon being assigned 
to flying fields for duty, flight surgeons 
are encouraged to take flying instruec- 
tions and to qualify as airplane pilots. | 
Tibhre are 51. flight surgeons at the va- 
rious Air Cirps fields, all but one of 
whom are on a flying status. Seven of 
them are qualified as airplane pilots. At 
present. there are 20 Regular Army 
flight surgeons who are not on duty 
with the Air Corps, as well as five ex- 
aminers. In the Medical Reserve Corps 
there are 34 flight surgeons and 33 ex- 
aminers, now on an inactive status. 
Assigned to the National Guard Air | 
Corps organization are four flight sur- 
geons and nine examiners. 

The studies pursued at the school in 
Aviation Medicine, this new branch of 
medical science, have proved of great 
importance to aviation and have resulted 
in the recognition of the United States 
as one of the leaders in a line of work 
which has meant the saving of many 
lives. > 


Mexican Bandits 
Release American 


Russell Johnson, mine superintendent 
for the American Smelting and Refining 
Co., near Parral, Mexico, who recently 
was kidnaped by Mexican bandits, has 
been released, the Department of State 
anneunced on July 27. The full text of 
the Department’s statement follows: 

The Department has received a tele- 
gram from Thomas McEnelly, American 
Consul at Chihuahua, Mexico, to the ef- 
fect that Russell Johnson, who was kid- 
napped by bandits on July 19th, has 
heen released. Mr. McEnelly states that 
Rw details are yet avallable. 


re eer ene 
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| this country. 


| however, 


| the 


| country. 
| books in this country for 10 years. 


| paid 


| has been 


| morial, 
| (Rep.), of that State, chairman of the 
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Group of Senators.to Seek Repeal 


Of Inheritance Tax in Next Congress 


Mr. Smoot and Mr. Fletcher Declare Federal Levy Is Not 
Needed and Invades State Rights. 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


Smoot (Rep.), of Utah; McLean (Rep.), 
of Connecticut; Curtis (Rep.), of Kan- 
sas; Watson (Rep.), of Indiana; Reed 
(Rep.), of Pennsylvania; Ernst (Rep.), 
of Kentucky; Stanfield (Rep.), of Ore- 
gon; Wadsworth (Rep.), of New York; 
McKinley (Rep), of Illinois, and Short- 
ridge (Rep.), of California, all of the Re- 
publican members of the Finance Com- 
mittee. 
Mr. Thomas Favors Tax. 

Senator Thomas (Dem.), of Okla- 
homa, stated on July 27 that he is op- 
posed to repeal of the inheritance tax. 

“T am in favor of retaining the inheri- 
tance tax,” he said. “If the inheritance 
tax is repealed it will be only a question 
of time for some estate to acquire all the 
money in the country. There are estates 
now in America that amount to a billion 
dollars. That is more than the actual 
money—gold, silver and paper money 
in the approximately 30,000 National and 
State banks and savings institutions in 
I am opposed to striking 
out the inheritance tax. I believe it 
should be retained permanently.” 

Senator Fletcher said that the inheri- 





| tance tax will certainly be brought up 


for action at the coming sessign of Con- | 


gress. “I moved an amendment to the 


| Revenue Act of 1926, when it was pend- 
| ing in the Senate after it passed the 
| House, to strike out the inheritance tax 


provision,” Senator Fletcher said. ‘‘This 
proposal to strike it out was considered 
by the Senate Committee on Finance, 
which reported it favorably to the Sen- 
ate and the Senate passed a provision 
for its repeal. The House conferees, 
insisted that the Senate con- 


ferees recede from the amendment to 


| strike out the inheritance tax, and finally 


Senate conferees did recede, with 
some modification of the House. provi- 
sion. I am sure that the sentiment of 


that, as the tax is no longer required by 
the Federal Government for revenue at 
this time, ‘its only object must be to 
force uniformity of this tax in all of the 
States.’ It asks Congress to repeal the 
tax immediately ‘and abandon this field 
of taxation and leave this source of reve- 
nue for the State Legislatures to deal 
with as they may see fit.’ 

“The Alabama Legislature’s memorial 
asks immediate repeal for similar rea- 
sons.. The West Virginia Legislature’s 


memorial asks that Congress immediate- | 


ly repeal the tax ‘and vacate this field of 
taxation in time of peace.’ It says that 
the tax is ‘in derogation of the rights of 
the States,’ ‘giving effect to a joint levy 
upon estates by the Nation and State,’ 
and that ‘the policy of joint levies is con- 
trary to the theory of this Government, 
an aggression upon the authority. juris- 
diction and independence of the Legisla- 
tures of the sovereign States.’ Indiana’s 
Legislature, in its petition for the repeal, 
similarly says that ‘the joint levy is con- 
trary to the theory of this Government, 
unprecedented and offensive to the inde- 
pendence of the Legislatures of the sov- 
ereign States.’ 

“Representative Garner (Dem.), of 
Uvalde, Texas, ranking minerity mem- 


ber of the House Committee on Ways | 


submitted to the House at 
session an appeal from the 


and Means, 
the last 


| Texas legislature asking for the repeal 


| this source 


the Senate has not changed and that the | 


Senate is entirely against the retention 


of an estate tax by the Federal Gov- | 


‘Information Sought 


ernment, 

“I think the inheritance tax provision 
in the present law will be one of the 
first things stricken out when Congress 
takes up the question. If a proposal for 


its repeal does not come from the House | 


| at the coming session, I shall move again 


to repeal that tax. Many of the States 
of the Union have passed resolutions 
calling on the Government to retire from 
this field. Texas, from which State the 
minority member of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, which reported 
the tax, comes, is among these States. 


“The States have asked, in petitions | 


and memorials, that the Federal Gov- 


ernment leave the estate tax entirely to | 


them for such action as they may wish 
to take, as State taxation only. In the 


| first place the tax has always been re- 


garded as a war measure and never 
heretofore has it been continued more 
than eight years after a war in this 
This has existed on the statute 
It 
is impractical for the Federal Covern- 
ment to keep it up. The Treasury does 
not need it. It is unfair and discrimi- 
natory to the States. 


Tax Called Discriminatory. 
“House Bill No. 14839, to repeal the 
estate tax, and House Bill No. 14840, to 
abolish the 80 per cent estate tax credit 
contained in Section 501 of the Revenue 
Act of 1926, were referred to the House 
Ways and Means Committee, without 


gress. The tax is violative of the Fed- 
eral Constitution. It gives to those States 
that have their own inheritance tax laws 
a tax credit of 80 per cent of the amounts 
by them. It is discriminatory 
against the State of Florida, which 
adopted by a vote at the rate of d4tola 


| State constitutional amendment prohibit- 


ing the State from levying in the future 


| any inheritance or income tax. 


“A concurrent resolution proposing re- 


| peal of the Federal inheritance tax has 


been adopted by both houses of the Leg- 
islatures of Texas, Arkansas, Alabama. 
Delaware, Indiana, Nevada, Oregon, 
Utah, Vermont and West Virginia; it has 


of the estate tax as an encroachment on 
the right of the States to raise their own 
revenue, stating that ‘its object is to 
persuade them (the States) to abandon 


that, as the tax is no longer required | 


their State inheritance tax laws in favor 


of statutes based upon the Federal law,’ | 





for Federal revenue at this time, ‘its only | 
| object now must be to force uniformity 


of this tax in all of the States.’ 
of revenue be left to 
State legislators to deal with.” 


the 


It asked | 


On Foreign Parcels | 


Post Office Department Says 
Postmasters Have Failed to 
Comply With Requests. 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
a report of the same as soon as prac- 
ticable after the close of the fiscal year: 
“1, The total number of parcel-post 
packages received from foreign countries 
on which a delivery fee of 5 cents for 
each parcel of whatever weight was col- 
lected, and, as separate items, the total 


War Department Asks 
Right to Use Funds 
For Flood Control 


Comptroller General’s Opin- 
ion Sought on Loan From 
River and Harbor Fund. 
Request 
Plan to Begin Work at Once 
in, Rebuilding Levees 
Before Winter. 


Considered | 


Authority of the Comptroller General | 
of the United States, J. R. McCarl, in | 


authorizing the expenditure of Federal 
funds for the repair or restoration of 


damaged or destroyed levees on the Mis- | 


sissippi River is being sought by the War 
Department, it became known officially 


at the General Accounting Offices on 
July 27. 
According to an oral announcement 


of Mr. McCarl’s office the War Depart- 
ment sought to borrow $2,000,000 from 
the Rivers and Harbor Appropriation 
oi February 23, 1927, the loan to be 


ov, 


| reimbursed by the Department from an 


appropriation authorized by Congress in 
an act passed on February 23, 1927, en- 
titled “Flood Control, Mississippi River, 
for the fiscal year, 1929. This latter 
authorization of Congress provided for 
the expenditure of $10,000,000 annually 
for flood control work on the Mississippi 
River. : 

It was pointed out officially that Mr. 
McCarl holds to the belief that specific 
legislation was necessary before he 





Steamship Converted Into Motor Craft 
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Palestine to Be Told | 






Passes Tests Off Virginia Capes Of Experiments Made 


’ 


“City of Dalhart’? Goes to New York to Take on Cargo 
for Australia. 





Maintaining an average speed of 13.35 
knots an hour, the motor ship “City of 
Dalhart,” converted 
steamship to a Dieselized vessel, passed 
a successful trial trip off the Virginia 


recently from a 


| Capes on July 26, the United States 
Shipping Board announced. 
The trial tests, according to the 


statement, showed the vessel to be ready 
for immediate service, It left Newport 
News, Va., July 27 for New York to 
take on a cargo for Australia. 
cost of converting the 
$829,750. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The motorship “City of Dalhart,” re- 


vessel was 


| cently converted from a steamship under 


could authorize the War Department to | 


borrow from one fund on 
that Congress when it meets next De- 
cember will actually appropriate $10,- 
000,000 which it has already authorized. 
It was said that there was 
that Congress will make this money 
available in view of the situation in the 
flooded regions of the Mississippi River. 

The President and other members of 
his official family have indicated their 
desire to start rehabilitation work imme- 
diately, Mr. McCarl on the other hand, 
it was pointed out, feels that he would 
like to give a lifting hand, but believes 
that he has no authority under existing 
statutes to comply with the request of 
the War Department. 

It was said, however, that Mr. McCarl 
was still studying the legal aspects of 
the case and would announce his decision 
shortly. 

The War Department. it 
plained, had advised Mr. 


was ex- 
McCarl that 


| they would like to begin work immedi- 


| number of parcéls on which a delivery | 
| fee exceeding 5 cents was collected. (See 


sec. 86 on p. 318 of the current Annual 
Postal Guide.) 


“This record should show, for ex- 


; ample— 


passed the Senate in four States, Towa, | 


Kansas, Illinois, and Maryland. It has 
passed the House in three States, Mis- 
souri, Pennsylvania, and Wyoming, and 
pending before a number of 
State Legislatures during the spring and 
summer. 

“Memorials or petitions have been /re- 
ceived by Congress from the States of 
Alabama, Texas, Vermont, Nevada, West 
Virginia, Wyoming, Indiana, Florida, and 
Pennsylvania, asking the repeal of the 
Federal estate tax. The Wyoming me- 
presented by Senator Warren 


Senate Committee on Appropriations, 
asked Congress to ‘immediately repeal 
the Federal estate tax provisions of the 
revenue law effective February 26, 1926, 
and abandon this field of taxation in time 
of peace.’ It set out in its preamble, as 
background for this action, that: ‘The 
Federal estate (inheritance) tax law, as 
amended February 26, 1926, provides 
that the estate liable thereunder shall 
be credited with any inheritance fax paid 
by the beneficiaries to the State or 
States, the credit not to exceed 80 per 
cent of the Federal levy: This amend- 
ment menaces the rights of the States, 
because its object is to persuade them 
to abandon their existing State inheri- 
tance tax laws in favor of statutes based 
on the Federal law, and, the tax not be- 
ing required for revenue at this time, 
its only object must be coercion of the 
States. The joint levy is contrary to 
the theory of this Government, unprece- 
dented and offensive’to the independence 
of the legislatures of the sovereign 
States.’ 
Other Appeals Similar. 

“The Pennsylvania Legislature’s me- 
morial to Congress, asking for the re- 
peal, was of the same purport, as was 
the other State appeals. The Nevada 
memorial says the Federal inheritance 
tax encroaches upon the rights of the 
State to raise their own revenue as the 
wisdom of their Legislatures direct, and 


\ 


—— ee 


“The total number of parcels at 5- 
cent fee. 


“The total number of parcels at 6- | 


cent fee. 
“The total number of parcels at 8- 
cent fee. 
“The total number of parcels at 10- 
cent fee. 
“And so on as may 
“2. The total number 


be necessary. 
of parcel-post 


packages received from foreign countries | 


action during the rest of the 69th Con- | °" which storage were collected wtih the 


total amount of such storage charges. 


ately, since it will be at least five months 
before Congress convenes and appropri- 
ates the necessary funds. 

The War Department in its represen- 
tations to Mr. McCarl’s office pointed out 
that the work of restoring damaged 


the strength | 


no doubt 


| recently 


| Vania, 


| levees should be started before the win- | 
| ter months fall in, in order that it may 


(See sec. 96 on p. 319 of the Annual | 


Postal Guide.) 

“3. The total number 
letter packages received 
countries which contained dutiable ar- 
ticles on which the customs service 
charge of 10 cents for each piece was 
collected. ' 

“4. The total number of applications 
for return 
articles for foreign countries submitted 
to the department to which there were 
affixed postage stamps canceled by the 
postmaster amounting to 17 cents (in 
the case of reduced-rate countries) and, 
as a separate item, those applications 


from foreign 


of letters and | 


prevena within the limits of its appro- 


: priations a recurrence of the floods next 
| Spring. 


P 





New Material Sought 
For Furnace Linings 


Tests Made of Refractories Con- 


taining Cyanite, Diaspore 
and Clay. 


In a report just made on preliminary | 


results of studies on blended refractory 
materials the Bureau of Standards stated 


the Shipping Board Diesel conversion 
program, passed a successful trip off the 
Virginia Capes yesterday. The vessel 
maintained an average speed of 13.35 
knots an hour during her six-hour speed 
test and tests of her equipment showed 
her to ready for immediate service. 

The ship left Newport News this 
morning for New York where she will 
load cargo destined for Australia. She 
will be operated on the Atlantic Aus- 
tralia Line by the Roosevelt Steamship 
Company. 

The trial was witnessed by a number 
of prominent people, among whom were 
Senator Hawes of Missouri, Commis- 
sioners Benson and Hill of the Shipping 
Board, and Drummond Jones, Vice Pres- 
ident of Busch-Sulzer Company. Capt. 





The total ; 


R. Rose will command the vessel and 
the Chief Engineer is George Brown. 

The ship has been converted from 
an oil-burning steamer of 10 knots to 


a motorship of the speed shown up in | 


her sea trials. She has been equipped 
with a Busch-Sulzer 2-cycle single act- 
ing éngine of 3,000 H. P. and Worthing- 
ton auxiliary Diesel engines. In 
main engine there are six cylinders each 
30 inches in diameter and 
has a stroke of 52 inches. 

of the engine is 90 R. P. M. 

The length of the ship 
It is strictly a cargo ship but in con- 
nection with installing the Diesel equip- 
ment accommodiations for 15 passengers 
in well ventilated rooms having metal 
beds, electric fans and running fresh 
water, having been provided. These 
rooms are designed primarily to fill the 
needs of shippers desiring to send rep- 
resentatives to accompany large ship- 
ments of goods. 

The main engine was constructed by 
the Busch-Sulzer Brothers of St. Louis, 
Mo., and the auxiliaries were built by 
the Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Company. Installation was done by the 
Newport News Shipbuilding & 
Dock Company of Newport News, Va. 
The total cost of conversion was $829,- 
750. 


The speed 


Funds for this work were made avail- | 
able through a special Act of Congress } 
setting aside $25,000,000 for Dieseliza- | 


tion of certain vessels of the Shipping 
Board fleet. 


Two State Legislatures Vote on Measures 
To Give Education to M igratory Children 





New Jersey and Pennsylania Seek to Make Labor by 
Minors Illegal During School Hours. 





State legislation to prevent illegal em- 
ployment and insure proper schooling of 
migratory children has been attempted 
in New Jersey and Pennsyl- 


according to an announcement 


made July 27 
Labor. It 


States have not 


of the Department of 
stated that, while the 
yet enacted the projected laws, the idea 


was 


was to use these measures as models for 
similar laws in all the States. 

The full text of the report on progress 
made by the States in enacting children’s 
protective laws follows: 

Complete reports on legislative meas- 
ures dealing with labor and compulsory 
school attendance acted by the 
States whose legislatures have this year 
held regular sessions have not yet been 
received. The following information has 
been received to date from State officials 
and other sources. 


upon 


Compensation for Injuries. 

Three States (Michigan, Illinois, and 
Maryland) passed amendments to their 
compensation laws which provide for 
additional compensation in the case of 
minors injured while illegally employed. 
(In Michigan and Maryland the amount 
required is double that otherwise 
awarded; in Illinois it is 50 per cent addi- 
tional to that otherwise awarded.) 

North Carolina amended its law pro- 
hibiting night work for children under 


| 16 by making the prohibited period be- 


| gin at 7 p. m. (formerly 9 p. m.). 


that research may lead to the produc- | 


tion of a better refractory for high tem- 
perature work than can be made from 
clay alone, which is the material now 


| generally used. 


and change of address of | 


The report follows in full text: 
In many processes the replacement of 


| the refractory linings of furnaces and 


on which the canceled postage stamps | 


amounted to 20 cents (countries to which 
the Postal Union rate applies). (See 


sec. 15, par. (b), on p. 200 of the current | 


annual Postal Guide.) 

“The foregoing statistics are in addi- 
tion to those requested by the Third 
Assistant Postmaster General (Division 
of Registered Mails) with respect to cer- 
tificates of mailing for international 
ordinary parcel post packages paid for 
at 1 cent each, and inquiries or com- 
plaints for international ordinary mail 
paid for at 5 cents each.” 

To date only a comparatively small 
number of postmasters have submitted 
reports, and it is requested that this in- 
formation be forwarded to this office 
(Division of Foreign Mails) immediately 
for inclusion in the report of the Post- 
master General. 

W. IRVING GLOVER, 

Second Assistant Postmaster Gerteral. 


Mail Planes to Carry 
ixpress Packages 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
from 100 to 140 miles per hour. Mr. 
Glover has been advised that the com- 
pany has a contract With the American 
Railway Express Company and that both 
mail and express will be carried from 
the inception of service. 

The flying schedule follows: 

Albany, via Schenectady, Syracuse, 
Rochester and Buffalo, N. Y., to Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and return. Distance each 
way approximately 452 miles. 


West Daily Schedule East 
a. m. p. m. 
11:00 Lv. Albany, N. Y. Ar. 5:30 
11:15 Schenectady, N. Y. 5:15 
p. m, 

12:35 Syracuse, N. Y. 3:55 
1:35 Rochester, N. Y. 2:55 
2:25 Buffalo, N. Y. 2:05 
4:15 Ar, Cleveland, Ohio Ly, 12:15 


| tigation of cyanite-clay 


similar equipment is an item of heavy 
expense and anything which can be ac- 
complished along this line is of consider- 
able importance. 

Following preliminary investigations 
of refractories containing cyvanite and 
clay, the Columbus Station of the Bu- 
reau (formerly under the Bureau of 
Mines) continued this work by an inves- 
and disaspore- 
clay bodies. Cyanite and diaspore are 
two of the newer refractory materials, 
and if they can be blended satisfactorily 
with clay, which is somewhat cheaper. 
the possibilities are that the resulting 
refractory would be considerably more 
resistant to deterioration under high heat 
conditions than the clay alone. 

It was found that the addition of 20 
per cent or more cyanite to diaspore 
tends to counteract the chief undesirable 
property of the latter, namely the large 
permanent shrinkage which it exhibits in 


This 
law also provides a maximum eight-hour 
day and 48-hour week for the employ- 
ment of children 14 to 16 years of age 
who have not completed the fourth grade. 

Connecticut made provision for a part- 
time certificate permitting the employ- 
ment of children outside school hours. 
In Maine the educational requirement 


| for children under 16 years of age leav- 


service upon prolonged subjection to high | 


temperature. 
diaspore also largely overcomes shrink- 
age. 


The precaleination of the | 


From the standpoint of resistance to | 


spalling, it appears that the addition of 
cyanite to diaspore is less beneficial than 
the addition of cyanite to clay and that 
those mixtures containing raw eyanite 
show better resistance than those con- 
taining precalcined cyanite. The re- 
sults do not warrant definite conclusions, 
but are offered for reference and as a 
basis for further research. 


Increase Noted in Ships 
Building or Under Contract 





American shipyards on July 1 were 
building or under contract to build for 
private shipowners 223 steel vessels of 
192,895 gross tons, as compared with 221 
at 192,346 tons on June 1, according to 
the monthly report of the Bureau of 
Navigation of the Department of Com- 
merce, issued July 27. 

There were 57 wooden vessels of 26,- 
149 gross tons building or under con- 
tract on July 1, as compared with 49 of 
42,673 gross tons on June 1. 


ing school for work was raised from 
completion of the sixth to completion of 
the eighth grade, and a proviso was 
added permitting the issuance of special 
permits to children unable to reach this 
standard because of subnormal mental 
capacity. 
Regulate Migratory Child. 


An attempt to cope with the problem 
of the schooling of migratory child 
workers by legislative methods was made 
by the introduction in the New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania legislatures of bills 
making it unlawful for nonresident chil- 
dren to be employed during the time 
when the laws of the State of the child’s 

require his attendance in 
These bills were proposed as a 


residence 
school. 


Hearings Scheduled 
For Radio Stations 


Five on Pacific Coast Seek New 
Assignments of 


Power. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Miller said, because a “bump” on his 


| wave indicates an absorption of current 


probably by the many tall steel framed 
buildings in the congested district in 
which the transmitter is located. Mr. 
Miller, responding to an inquiry by the 
Chairman, Rear Admiral Bullard, de- 
clared there was very little possibility of 
removal to a less congested district on 
account of phone wire and upkeep costs. 

Station WIAD, according to the wit- 
ness, is the “oldest existing broadcasting 
station in Philadelphia.” It was built by 
Mr. Miller himself, it was testified: and 
broadcasts chiefly entertainment spon- 
sored by commercial concerns. The sta- 
tion was ‘built almost entirely by Mr. 
Miller, it developed, except for its ampli- 
fier and microphone, Mr. Miller assert- 
ing he has ben iedentified with radio for 
18 years and formerly conducted experi- 


7 by the Children’s Bureau 





ments through WIAD (then 8XA) with | 


the Westinghouse Station 
Pittsburgh, which later was to enter the 
program broadcasting field as the first 
station of its kind, 


KDKA at j 


| would be passed 


| . 
coming 


of between 
the school and the labor authorities of 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey and cer- 
tain welfare interests of the two States; 
and it was hoped that after these States 
had taken the lead, similar legislation 
in the neighboring 
States of Maryland and Delaware. 
Neither bill became law, however. The 
New Jersey bill passed in one house but 
was sidetracked in the other without 
to a vote. The Pennsylvania 
bill was passed by both houses but was 


vetoed by the Governor because its title 
was defective. 

The addition to these migratory child 
labor measures, bills raising child-labor 
or compulsory school attendance stand- 
ards failed to become law in the follow- 
ing States: Connecticut, Illinois, and 
New Jersey (bills to raise the educa- 
tional requirement for children going to 


result several conferences 


work); New Hampshire (9-hour day and | 


48-hour week for minors 
Missouri, Nevada, and Wyoming (bills 
raising general child-labor standards); 
North Carolina (extending the age for 
compulsory school attendance from 14 
to 16); Rhode Island (bills reducing 
hours of labor for childrer: and regulat- 
ing the work of children’ in street 
trades). 

A backward step was taken in Minne- 
sota, where the law providing that per- 
mits for employment in theatrical exhi- 
bitions might be issued to children under 
10 years of age was amended to allow 
the Industrial Commission to use its dis- 
cretion in permitting such employment 
for children under 10. 


and women); 


the | 


the piston | 


416 feet. | 


Dry | 


In Reclaiming Land 





Commissioner of Bureau of 
Reclamation Goes to Ad- 
vise Zionist Organization. 





Plans to Sail Soon and May 
Visit England and Italy 


for Studies There. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

of absence by the Department of the 

Interior, he stated. He said that he 

planned to stop in England and possibly 

in Italy for study of land settlement in 
those countries, and that upon his return 
to the United States he would report 
upon this phase to the Secretary of the 
Interior. 
Visited Palestine in 1924, 

In 1924 Dr. Mead visited Palestine for 
the purpose of surveying the possibilities 
of reclaiming its land. Since that time, 
he said, scientists and economists from 
both the United States and the British 
Empire have been investigating the ad- 
| visability of reclamation there, and their 
data will be available for him upon his 
arrival. Among those now in the field, 
| acording to Dr. Mead, are Prof. Frank 

Adams of the University of California; 

Nowles Ryerson, a specialist in semi- 

tropical and tropical fruits of California, 
| and A. T. Strahorn, a soil technologist of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Dr. Mead said that he would be ac- 
| companied by Dr. Jacob G. Lippman, 
| Dean and director of the Agricultural 
} Experiment Station of New Jersey, at 
| New Brunswick, whom he termed “an 
international authority on soils.” 

Soil Likened to California.’s 

Scientists from California are pre- 
dominate in those new studing the Pal- 
| estine situation, according to Dr. Mead, 
for California is similar climatically to 
Palestine, and the red soil bordering the 
Mediterranean is the same kind of red 
soil in which oranges are being culti- 
} vated in California. 

“Jewish settlements have been made in 
certain volume in Palestine during the 
past 50 vears, financed principally from 
a Rothschild fund in Paris,’? Dr. Mead 
stated. “The agricultural settlements 
have been scattered along the Mediter- 
ranean coast, and have grown to the ex- 
tent that one of them embodies the third 
largest winery in the world. 

“With the World War and the estab- 
lishing of the English mandate over 
| Palestine, the colonization movement as- 

! sumed larger proportions, and it has been 
possible for the Jews to create perma- 

' nent homes in the land. The result has 

| been a remarkable agricultural and in- 
dustrial development in recent years. 

| There has arisen at Tel-Aviv a city of 
| 40,000 persons, and Haifa is taking on 

! the aspect of a modern city. 

Grapes and Oranges Produced. 
“There are important agricultural ac- 
tivities along the Mediterranean coast 
| and on the Plain of Sharon, where it is 
| possible to irrigate by means of shallow 
wells and springs. These colonies pro- 
duce grapes, oranges and dairy prod- 
| ucts, besides certain necessities for home 
consumption.” 

| Dr. Mead spoke of settlements founded 
by the Zionist Organization of America 

in the Kaishen River Valley and in the 

Valley of the Jordan as being among the 

most thriving in Palestine. 





WOMAN HURLS THE WOODEN SHOE 


Quite innocently in the past few years, women have committed 
wholesale sabotage. One industry after another has been 
badly battered by the whims of the homekeeping sex. 


Women decide untrimmed hats are more becoming, ice 


men a nuisance and long skirts as awkward as long hair. 


Fixed habits of today become funny old fashioned notions 


tomorrow. It is idle to spend appropriations to keep things as 


they are. 


. 


Fortunes are waiting’ for the men who manufacture next 
year’s inventions and fashions. We are in a period of quickly 
shifting desires and the present day manufacturer must accept 


this fact and be always on the 


alert. Tomorrow may bring the 


opportunity he has awaited for years. He must recognize it— 


and capitalize it. 


All of which has much to do with advertising. For to adver- 
tising’s ordinary man-sized job of selling an established product 


in an established market has 


been added another problem; 


what to do with an established product when its established 


market dries up. 


The modern advertising man welcomes the opportunity 
to test his strength under these new conditions. 


CALKINS & HOLDEN, wc. ADVERTISING 


247 PARK AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Baltimore & Ohio Adopts Men’s 


Suggestions to Better Service 


Total of 15,000 Accepted Out of 18,000 Offered 
Under Plan to Improve Operation 
of Railroad. 


5 


Out of a total of 18,000 suggestions for 
improvements in operation, made by em- 
ployes of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road under the cooperative plan adopted 
in 1924, 15,000 have been accepted by 
the management, according to a state- 
ment just made public by the Depart- 
ment of Labor. Five hundred other sug- 
gestions are still under investigation, it 
is stated. 

The review by the Department is 
based upon articles discussing the “Balti- 
more & Ohio Plan,” prepared by the 
president of the road, Daniel Willard, 
under whose direction the plan has been 
developed, and by O. S. Beyer, Jr., who 
together with William H. Johnson, then 
president of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, first conceived the 
idea of the plan and supervised its 
working. 

The full text of the Department’s 
view follows: 

The Baltimore & Ohio plan of union- 
management cooperation is not a tech- 
nique, not a formula, but a “state of 
mind.” 

The scheme was interded (1) to pro- 
vide for “the utilization of the facilities 
of the railroad company to the fullest 
possible extent for the maintenance, re- 
building, and remodeling of locomotives, 
and car equipment, as well as for the 
manufacture of supplies and material 
needed for mechanical and other pur- 
poses;” and (2) “‘to help the stabiliza- 
tion of employment on the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, thereby producing a sit- 
uation of satisfied and contended person- 
nel with improved morale, and conse- 
quently improvement in the service and 
production by greater efficiency and bet- 
ter quality of work.” 


Plan Suggested 


To Mr. Willlard 

The plan was first suggested to Mr. 
‘Willard in the spring of 1922, just be- 
fore the shopmen’s strike. The Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad had always recog- 
nized the right of its workers to or- 
ganize into unions, and had negotiated 
agreements with them on questions of 
wages, hours, and working condiitons, 
but its position had been one simply of 
toleration. 

At the beginning of Mr. Willard’s 
presidency he was struck by the lack of 
confidence between men and manage- 
ment. This he found to be due primarily 
to the fact that “‘while the officers made 
agreements with the men and put them 
in writing, there was not a proper ap- 
preciation on the part of the officers 
that an agreement, having been made, 
should be lived up to as long as it was 
an agreement, whether we liked it or not. 
The result was that agreements were 
made in conference and then broken the 
next day by the officers.” A definite 
effort was made from that time to de- 
velop a real basis for understanding and 
mutual trust, and that this had been at- 
tended by some measure of success was 
attested by the fact that this railroad 
was chosen by the originators of the 
plan as the field for its initiation. 

The idea was accepted, but the actual 
putting into practice was delayed by the 
shopmen’s strike. It had, however, taken 
root so strongly that during the course 
of the strike the Baltimore & Ohio man- 
agement had been “careful not to do 
anything that we could avoid doing that 
would create a state of mind that would 
make it impossible after the strike was 
over.” 


Plan Inaugurated 
A fter Strike 


After the settlement of the strike the 
plan was inaugurated in the shop where 
conditions were most adverse—the re- 
pair shop at Pittsburgh. The men em- 
ployed were of many nationalities and 
had always been more or less dissatis- 
fied; employment was not always steady; 
and bitterness had been engendered be- 
tween the old and new men during the 
course of the strike. 

The experiment was tried out at this 
shop for nearly a year but the results 
were unsatisfactory and the shop was 


re- 


closed. Later, when some of the griev- | 


ances and misunderstandings had been 
cleared up, it was opened again and this 
time, with the same shop, the same 
tools, the same wages, and the same 
working conditions, the plan was suc- 
cessful. Mr. Willard states: 
analyze it, and it seemed to me that 
the only thing that had happened was a 
change in the attitude of the men and 
of the management: there had been 
brought about a different state of mind, 
and, after all, as I look at it, 
about the essence of the whole move- 
ment. We have, I believe, succeeded in 
bringing about a different point of view 
between our managers and our men.” 

It was understood that the benefits 
derived from the new plan were to be 


shared with the men. The management | 


promised to do all in its power to stabil- 
ize employment, provided the men would 
contribute to raising the morale of the 
shop. Mr. Beyer states: 

“To this they readily agreed. And the 
management, in keeping with its prom- 
ise, sent a new line of work to Pitts- 
burgh in the form of cars and _ loco- 
motives to be rebuilt, in order to help 
stabilize employment. The men appreci- 
ated this action, for it gave tangible 
significance to the cooperative idea. The 
first locomotive, No. 1003, turned out un- 
der this program of ‘Baltimore & Ohio 
work in Baltimore & Ohio shops” thus 
became a ‘monument to cooperation. 
Here was living evidence of how co- 
operation was helping the men to stead- 
ier jobs And hence greater wage in- 
come.” 

The men “became very active in ob- 
serving opportunities for improvements, 
working out practical suggestions and 
presenting them at their local union 
meetings and to their representatives for 
submission to the shop management.” 
A committee system was developed, a 
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committee of the men meeting with rep- 
resentatives of the management, at first 
irregularly, but later at stated intervals. 
It was soon decided to keep written rec- 
ords of subjects discussed and action 
taken. 

After the scheme had been in opera- 
tion for six months it was formally rati- 
fied by a convention of the shopmen of 
the railroad, and its inauguration at 
each of the 45 shops of the system was 
provided for by agreement with the rail- 
road in February, 1924. 

The plan is now in operation not only 
in all the shops of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, but has also been adopted 
on three other railroad systems—the 
Canadian National Railways, the Chi- 
cago & North Western Railway Co., and 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way Co. 


Work Reviewed 
Every Three Months 


Under the scheme. each shop has its 
own machinery, and its work is reviewed 
every three months by a “joint system 
cooperative committee” which meets also 
for the purpose of considering and acting 
upon propositions applicable to the road 
as a wohle. No grievances are consid- 
erad at either local or joint meetings. 

The essentials to the success of the 
scheme are listed by Mr. Beyer as fol- 
lows: 

“1, Full and cordial recognition of the 
standard labor unions as the properly 
ascredited organizations of the employes. 

“2, Acceptatnce by the management of 
these unions as helpful, necessary, and 
constructive in the conduct of industry. 

“3, Development between unions and 


erning wages, working conditions, and 
the prompt and orderly adjustment of 
disputes. 

“4, Systematic cooperation 
unions and managements for 
service, increased efficiency, 
elimination of waste. 

“5. Willingness on the part of 
managements to help the unions solve 
some of their problems in return for the 
constructive help rendered by the unions 
in the solution of some of managements’ 
problems. 

“6. Stabilization of employment. 

“7, Measuring and sharing the 
of cooperation. 

“8. Provision of 


between 
improved 
and the 


definite 


and maintain cooperative effort. 


“The sixth and seventh requirements, 


namely, stabilization of employment and 
sharing the gains of cooperation, are 
reasons why the employes through their 
unions are warranted whole-heartedly in 
supporting the cooperative policy. Even 
should a railroad or industrial plant be 
run better from either the public’s or 
management’s point of view, the union 
employe’s interest in cooperation will not 


endure if he does not himself get direct | 


and tangible benefits from cooperation. 
These benefits must take the form, first, 
of steady employment; second, better 
working conditions; third, greater yearly 
wage income; and fourth, better wage 
rates. Above all else the workers in in- 
dustry must be assured that management 
will do everything within its power to 
stabilize employment; for obviously, if, 
as a result of greater efficiency they are 
apt to work themselves out of a job, 
they will soon lose any enthusiasm they 
might otherwise have had for coopera- 
tion.” 

In the shops of the Baltimore & Ohio 


| road some 18,000 suggestions have been 


brought forward by the men for con- 
sideration. Of that number, 15,000 (83 
per cent) have been accepted, 500 are 
still under investigation, 500 are re- 
garded as good but too expensive to 
adopt, and 1,600 have been rejected as 
impracticable. 

The management makes a special ef- 
fort to see merit in the suggestions 


| wherever possible, but Mr. Willard points 


out that rejections do not result in bad 
feeling: 

“A lot of the men, 1,600 men, perhaps, 
had ideas in their minds that they 
thought were practical; they found the 
company was not following those ideas 
and they thought the company was in- 


| efficient because it didn’t do 1,600 things 


that they thought ought to be done. 
a full discussion they themselves 
discovered that those 1,600 things were 
impracticable, and to the extent that that 
had seemed to reflect inefficiency <n the 
part of the management they ws: 

cleaned up, and that led to a better un- 


| derstanding.” 


About one-third of the suggestions do 
not benefit the carrier directly but deal 
with conditions that the men desire to 
see improved. 

The scope of the scheme has been en- 
larged so that it includes not only the 
shopmen but also practically all the men 
in the service of the road. 

The plan, has, according to Mr. 
Beyer, resulted in the following benefits 
to the men: 

1. Reduction in grievances—i. e., fairer 
application of working rules. It is esti- 
mated that the number of grievances has 
been reduced approximately 75 per cent 
since the inauguration of the cooperative 
plan. In the year preceding the adop- 
tion of the plan there was one case of 
grievance appeal for every 58 men; in 
1925, one case for every 131 men; and 
in 1926 the number was still further 
reduced. 

2. Quicker adjustment of grievances. 

3. Improvements in apprentice train- 
ing. 

4. Better working conditions. 

5. Better tools and methods for doing 
work. 

6. Higher standards of workmanship. 

7. Stabilization of employment. From 
1924 to 1925 the period of employment 
of shopmen on the Baltimore & Ohio 
was increased, on an average, two weeks. 
This is equivalent to an increase of $44 
per year for each man or 2% cents per 
hour. On the Canadian National Rail- 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 

never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 


HE people of the United States 

are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 


Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 


the Congress provides for 


managements of written agreements gov- | 





the | 


gains | 


joint. union | 
and management machinery to promote 





present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913 


being applied with good business 
sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


schools, colleges, business and profes. 
sions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 


1913-1921 1923— 


Divisions of Navy Department Direct Defenses 
On Coast and Training and Exercises of Fleet 


Topic 17—National Defense 


Seventh Article—Navy Training and Exercises. 


In this series of articles presenting a 
Topical Survey of the Government are shown 
the practical contacts between divisions and 
bureaus irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organization. Groups of articles 
have been presented explaining government 
activities under each of the following topics: 
First, Public Health; second, Foreign Rela- 
tions; third, Education; fourth, Finance; fifth, 
Conservation; sixth, Industry; seventh, Trans- 
portation; eighth, Taxation; ninth, Social 
Welfare; tenth, Trade Practices; eleventh, 
Science; twelfth, Shipping; thirteenth, For- 
eign Trade; fourteenth, Arts; fifteenth, Public 
Utilities; and sixteenth, Communications. The 
present group deals with Federal activities in 
connection with National Defense. 


By Admiral E. W. Eberle, 
Chief of Naval Operations, United States Navy. 


HE Fleet Training Division of Operations, De- 
partment of the Navy, is charged with the fol- 
lowing duties: 


The preparation of a balanced program of 
fleet training based upon approved war plans, and the 
current degree of readiness for war in each branch 
‘of fleet training. 


Cooperation with the fleet and the Naval War Col- 
lege, in study, research, and experiment in all branches 
of fleet training for war. 


The preparation of general instructions for the con- * 


duct of fleet exercises. 
7 * 7 
The preparation of the war instructions and other 
standard instructions, manuals, and drill books govern- 
ing the military activties of the fleet in war and in 
training for war. 


The preparation of the orders for gunnery exercises 
for all classes of naval vessels and aircraft, prescribing 
the various forms of practices necessary for the devel- 
opment of efficiency in the use of guns, torpedoes, 
mines, depth charges, and bombs. 

= - * 


JHE preparation and issue to the service of regula- 
tions for small arms practice, the collection and 
compilation of data concerning such practices, and the 
dissemination of the same to the service. - General 
supervision over all rifle and pistol ranges under con- 
trol of the Navy Department. 


The preparation and issue to the service of the rules 
for engineering performances for all classes of naval 
vessels with a view to the development of efficiency in 
engineering. Analysis of engineering performance 
dita; establishing standards for economical operation of 
motive power under all conditions of service; auditing 
of engineering performance reports; compilation and 


publication of reports. 
* ™« * 


Control of the assignment of awards for excellence 
in gunnery, engineering and small arms firing, including 
trophies, prizes, badges, and insignia. 


The collection, analysis, and review of all data in 
regard to fleet training and compilation of the same 
into suitable reports for the information and guidance 
of the service. 

* + * 
THE Naval Districts Division of Operations has under 
its cognizance: 


Military administration of the Naval Districts as a 
whole. Organization of Naval Districts for peace and 
war. Preparation for defense of the districts in time 
of war. 


Patrol of coastal waters and of coast line in war. 
Installation and control of submarine nets at harbor 
entrances. Laying of Navy contact mines for defense 
of harbor entrances. Operation of Lighthouse Service 
and Coast Guard Stations when turned over to Navy 
in time of war. District anti-submarine operations. 
Sale of all discarded naval vessels. 


* ¢ *@ 


Collection and filing of data regarding vessels suit- 
able for taking over for district and other naval pur- 
poses in war; and as to district repair and supply 
facilities, docks, storehouses, etc., for use in time of war. 


Commandeering, lease, charter, and purchase of ves- 
sels for general Naval and Naval District use in war. 


Transfer and loan of vessels to other governmental 
departments, municipalities, etc. 

The Board of Inspection and Survey is charged with 
inspections and trials of newly constructed vessels, in- 
cluding submarines and aircraft. This, in general, con- 
sists of (1) preliminary trials to insure that vessels 
meet requirements of the contract before preliminary 
acceptance by the Government and (2) final trials six 
months after such acceptance to determine defects 


shown in service and to insure vessel meeting all con- 
tract terms before final acceptance. Usually trials in- 
volve the standardization of one vessel of each group 
in order to determine speed, revolution, horsepower, 
curves for the group, and an inspection and full speed 
endurance run for each vessel. 


Vessels built by the Navy are given the same trials 
as those undergone by vessels built by private contract 
in order to insure that workmanship and performance 
maintain proper standards, at least equal to workman- 
ship and performance required by contracts for pri- 
vately built vessels. 

* * o* 

In addition to inspection and trials of vessels, the 
board conducts material inspections of all vessels 
once in three years when practicable, or upon their re- 
turn from a foreign station. It is the policy to conduct 
such inspections just before overhaul, unless for special 
reasons, such as poor performance of a vessel in serv- 
ice, poor material condition, or proposed disposal of a 
vessel, the Department desires earlier information as 
to existing conditions. In all inspection work the board 
maintains close coordination with the Material Division 
and with the bureaus. The board appraises all naval 
vessels to be disposed of by sale. 


On many trials of new vessels the Board of Inspec- 
tion and Survey obtains tactical data of value. This, 
as well as the tactical data obtained by ships, is under 
iis cognizance for tabulation and analysis. 


* % * 


‘THE Joint Merchant Vessel Board inspects, through 

district section boards, all merchant vessels of 
American registry with the purpose of furnishing War 
Plans Division and the bureaus with the necessary in- 
formation to determine whether: or not a merchant 
vessel is suitable for the use of the Navy in time of war, 
and if suitable what use should be made of her and 
what alterations would become necessary at time of 
taking her over. 


These inspections are at the same time conducted for 
the Army, information obtained being incorporated in 
the complete report. The Army is represented by one 
member at headquarters, and by one member on each 
of the district section boards. 

* * “ 


The Director of Naval Communications, though the 
Communication Division, administers the Naval Com- 
munication Service, which is the organization under 
the Chief of Naval Operations charged with the opera- 
tion of all United States Naval Communications. 


The Communication Division has cognizance of 
Naval Communications by all rapid means, including 
radio, telegraph, telephone, dyscrasite, cable, visual, un- 
derwater, and sound signals, and also special communi- 
cation methods, such as with pigeons, couriers, and the 
Naval Postal Service ashore. Also, it has cognizance 
of the operation of such naval communication systems 
as may be authorized by law to carry on commercial 
business. It also has cognizance of radio intelligence 
and security involving the operation of a radio com- 
pass system and the construction and safeguarding of 
adequate codes and ciphers for secret correspondence. 

* * * 


HE Traffic Section (Atlantic Communication Officer) 

is charged with the general handling and routing 
of all Navy traffic and with the operation of radio sta- 
tions on the Atlantic and Gulf Coasts; also, with ad- 
vice regarding communication matters relating to other 
Government Departments and foreign administrations 
or managements. 


The Code and Signal Section (Navy Department 
Radio Intelligence and Security Officer) is charged with 
the construction of naval codes and ciphers, visual 
signalling and with cryptographic research and in- 
vestigation. 


The Registered Publication Section is charged with 
the distribution of and accounting for all naval secret 
and confidential publications bearing registered num- 
bers. 

* < * 

The Commercial Section is charged with the handling 
cf funds received or disbursed on account of commer- 
cial business handled by the Naval Communication 
Service and accounting for these funds so handled. It 
is also charged with advice in regard to legislation re- 
lating to communication matters. In carrying on com- 
niunication business, the Communication Division shall 
deal directly with private and commercial concerns re- 
garding matters of common interest. 


The Landline Section is charged with the general 
administration, so far as the Navy is concerned, of all 
landlines and cables used by the Naval Communication 
Service. 


In the next article of this series, to be 
printed July 29, Rear Admiral William A. Mof- 
fett, U. S. A., will tell of the work of the Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics, Department of the Navy. 
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ways similar progress has been made, 
while the Chicago & North Western 
road, by virtue of the more systematic 
distribution of work throughout the year 
plus the policy of doing railroad work 
in railroad shops, has been able to tide 
over several declines in traffic without 
reductions in staff. 

8. Financial participation in the gains 
of cooperation. 

Among the advantages accruing to the 
management are listed the following: 
Better shop discipline. 

. Reduced labor turnover. 

. Improvements in employe training. 
Better grade of employes secured. 
. Conservation of materials. 

. Reduction of defects and failures. 

- Better workmanship 

. Increased output. 


. 
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9. New business. Some of this is se- 
cured by the employes’ active efforts, 
and Mr. Beyer states that on “more than 
one occasion the employes have out of 
their own pockets, paid for advertise- 
ments soliciting traffic for their rail- 
roads.” 

10. Better morale. 

11. Improved public good will. “It 
has become more and more evident that 
the reputation enjoyed by railroads in 
respect to their ability to get along well 
with their employes aud secure their sys- 
tematic cooperation for good service has 
been a big feature in promoting the 
sympathy and interest of the public to- 
ward such ratiroads.” 

The general results are summed up 
by President Willard as having been 
“eminently satisfactory up to date.” 


Inspection Impracticable 
Of Day-Old Chick Parcels 


The Postmaster General, Harry S. 
New, has decided that it would be im- 
practicable under existing conditions to 
render an inspection service upon arrival 
of parcel post shipments of day-old baby 
chicks, the Third Assistant Postmaster 
General, R. S. Regar, announced orally 
July 27. 

Mr. New’s decision was based on a 
joint report submitted by the First As- 
sistant Postmaster General, John H. 
Bartlett, and Mr. Regar, who have given 
the subject of an inspection service con- 
siderable study, bat no way was found 
to comply with requests of shippers’ of 
baby chicks, Mr. Regar said./ 
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Navy Orders 


Capt. Clarence S. Kempff, det. command 
U. S. S. Nevada; to duty as Hydrographer, 
Navy. Department. 

Comdr. Hollis M. Cooley, det. Naval War 
College, Newport, R. I.; to Battleship Divs., 
Battle Flt. as aide on staff. 

Comdr, William W. Wilson, det. command 
U. S. S. Isherwood; to aide on staff, Battle- 
ship Divs., Battle Fit. 

Lieut. Comdr. Russell S. Berkey, det. 
Naval War College, Newport, R. 1; to aide 
and flag sec’y on staff, Battleship Divs., 
Battle Fit. 

Lieut. Comdr. Horace E. Burke, det. U. 8. 
S. Galveston; to U. S. 8S. Dobbin. 

Lieut. Comdr. Ralph E, Dennett, to duty 
as gunnery officer, U. S. S. Utah. 

Lieut. Herman EK. Halland, det. Nav. Air 

ta., Nav. Oper. Base, Hampton Roads, Va.; 
to vO Sqdns. 6S, Aircraft Sqdns., Sctg. Flt. 

Lieut. Ralph W. Hungerford, det. U. S. 
S. Texas; to aide on staff, Train Sqdn. 1, 
Fit. Base Force. 

Lieut. Elbert C. Rogers, det. Dest. Sqdn. 9, 
Sctg. Flt.; to dist. commun, officer, Fifth 
Nav. Dist., Hampton Roads, Va. 

Lieut. Alva J. Spriggs, det. c. f. o. U. S. 
S. Saratoga; to Battleship Divs., Battle 
Fit., as aide on staff of Vice Adm. William 
V. Pratt, U. S. N., Comdr. Battleship Divs., 
Battle Fit., on Sept. 22. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Ralph J. Arnold, det. U. S. S. 
Brazos; to c. f. o. U. S. S. Lexington. 

Lieut. (j. g-) Hugh H. Goodwin, det. Rec. 
Ship, San Francisco; to U. S. S. Idaho. 

Lieut. (j. g.) John W. Harper, jr., det. 
from all duty; to resignation accepted 
— 1, 1927. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Roland P. Kauffman, det. 
VS Sqdn. 1S, Aircraft Sqdns., Sctg. Fit.; 
to Nav. Air sta., Pearl Harbor, T. H. 

Lieut. (j. g.) "Michael H. Kernodle, det. 
VS Sqdns. 1S, Aircraft Sqdns., Sctg. Fit.; 
to Nav. Air Sta. ., Pearl Harbor, T. H. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Percival E. McDowell, det. 
U. S. S. Oklahoma; to c. f. 0 U. S. S 
Lexington. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Logar McKee, to duty Naval 
Academy. 

Lieut. (j. 
Rec. Ship, San Francisco; 
Mare Island, Calif. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Rufus G. Thayer, det. Rec. 
Ship, San Francisco; to Nav. Trng. Sta., 

det. U. S. 


San Diego, Calif. 

Ensign John L. Burnside, jr., 

S. Oklahoma; to c. f. o. U. S. S. Saratoga. 

Ensign Gale E. Griggs, det. U. S. S. Mary- 
land; to U. S. S. Ramapo. 

Ensign Adolph Hede, det. U. S. S. Okla- 
homa; to c. f. o. U. S. S. Lexinton. 

Ensign Malcolm A. Hufty, det. U. S. S. 
Texas; to U.S. S. Brazos. 

Ensign Chester A. Kunz, det. U. S. S. 
Charles Ausburn; to U. S. S. Sturtevant. 

Ensign Fitzhugh Lee 2d, det. U. S. 
Oklahoma; to c. f. o. U. S. S. Saratoga. 

Ensign Louis C. Mabley, det. U. S. 
Bushnell; to U. S. S. Case. 

Ensign Clifford L. McAuliffe, orders June 
27, 1927, modified; to U. S. S. McCawley for 
duty prior to her departure from San Diego, 
Calif., on July 11, 1927. 

Ensign Charles D. McDaniel, det. U. S. 
S. Chaumont; to U. S. S. McDermut. 

Ensign David G. Roberts, det. U. S. 8S. 
Oklahoma; to ec. f. o. U. S. S, Lexington. 

Ensign Roland B. Vanazze, det. U. 5. 
Sturtevant; to U. S. S. Charles Ausburn. 

Lieut. Comdr. Otto W. Grisier (M. C.), 
det. Nav. Air Sta., San Diego, Calif.; to 
temp. duty Nav. Med. School, Washing- 
ton, Dé C. 

Lieut. Comdr. Harry W. B. Turner (M.C.), 
det. U. S. S. Whitney; to Navy. Retg. Sta., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Lieut. Comdr. Henry McDonald (M. C.), 
det. Nav. Sta., Guam; to Navy Yard, Puget. 
Sound, Wash. 

Lieut. J. Howard Branan (M. C.), 
Rec. Ship, San Francisco; to Navy 
Norfolk, Va. 

Lieut. Cyrus C. 
Yard, Puget Sound, 


Guam. 
Francis P. Field (M. C.), det. 
Marine Retg. Sta., New York; to temp. 
duty, Nav. Med. School, Washington, D. C. 

Lieut. (j. g). Glenn S. Campbell (M. C.), 
det. Nav. Hosp., San Diego, Calif.; to U. S. 
S. Chaumont. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Joseph I. Porter (M. C.), det. 
U. S. S. New Mexico; to Nav. Air Sta., San 
Diego, Calif. 

Lieut. Raphael Gering (S. C.), det. Rec. 
Ship, N. Y.; to Navy Yard, N. Y. 

Lieut. Henry H. Karp (S. C.), det. Navy 
Yard, N. Y.; to U. S. S. Wright. 

Lieut. Joseph O’Reilly (S. ©). det. Subm. 
Base, New London, Conn.; to U. S. S. 
Ral ‘igh. 

L >ut. Noble R. Wade (S. C.), duty Nav. 
Sepoly Depot, San Diego, Calif. 

Comdr. Charles L. Brand (C. C.), det. aide 
on staff, Battle Fit.; to Navy Yard, Mare 
Island, Calif. 

Lieut. Charles Hibbard (C. C.), det. Navy 
Yard, Pearl Harbor, T. H.; to U. S. S. 
Vestal. 

Lieut. Neil B. Musser (C. C.), det. from 
all duty; to resignation accepted Septem- 
ber 25. 

Lieut. Gerald W. Thomson ‘S > det. 
U. S. S. Vestal; to Navy Yard, =» 
Mare Island, 


g.) William F, Ramsey, det. 
to Navy Yard, 


det. 
Yard, 


Brown (M. €.), ~“ Navy 
Wash.; to U. S. S. Nav. 


Ch. Bosn. John A. Muelchi, ha U: 
Chaumont; to Navy Yard, 
Cailf. 

Ch. Mach. Albert A. Hooper, det. U. S. S. 
Utah; to Navy Yard, Boston, Mass. 

Ch. Pay Clk. Clarence C. Walling, det. 
absence two months. 


Rec. Bks., Puget Sound, Wash.; to leave 


Army Orders 


Issued July 26. 

Major Roland M. Hollock, Judge Advocate, 
assigned to duty at Fort Benning, Ga., 
upon completion of present tour of foreign 
service. 

Major John A. Parker, Judge Advocate, re- 
lieved from duty at Fort Benning, Ga., 
ordered to duty in the Canal Zone. 

Capt. Everett C. Conant, Veterinary Corps, 
relieved from further assignment at Fort 
Sill, Okla., ordered to Fort Bragg, N. C. 

First Lieut. Victor Dewey Basart, Quar- 
termaster Corps’ Reserve, ordered to Fort 
Robinson, Nebr., for training. 

First Lieut. Harold L. Clark, Air Corps, 
relieved from duty at Fairfield, Ohio, 
ordered to Kelly Field, Tex. 

Second Lieut. Franklin K. Gurley, 9th 
Coast Artillery, relieved from duty at Fort 
Revere, Mass., ordered to duty in the Ha- 
waiian Department. 

Major Adolpe M. Giffin, Medical Corps, 
relieved from further duty at Miller Field, 
N. Y., ordered to duty as transport surgeon, 
Brooklyn, N. 

Capt. Frederick H. Sparrenberger, Medi- 
cal Corps, relieved from assignment as 
transport surgeon, Brooklyn, N. Y., ordered 
to Miller Field, N. Y. 

Second Lieut. John C. Smith, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps, relieved from assignment to 
1st Sound Ranging Battery, Fort Eustis, 
Va., ordered to duty in the Hawaiian De- 
partment. 

First Lieut. Ivan A. Chesbro, Field Artil- 
lery Reserve, ordered to Fort Sill, Okla., for 
training. 

First Lieut. Roger Giles Miller, Dental 
Corps Reserve, ordered to Fort Sam Hous- 
ton Tex., for training. 

Capt. Frank W. Wright, Air Corps, now 
on duty in office of Chief of Air Corps, as- 
signed to additional duties at Bolling Field. 

Capt. Andrew W. Smith, Medical Corps, 
relieved from present duty at Bolling 
Field, ordered to duty at March Field, 
Calif. 

Major Charles L. Hall, Corps of Engi- 
neers, detailed to duty in 18th lighthouse 
district, vice Major Beverly C. Dunn, Corps 
of Engineers. 

Second Lieut. Leslie M. Grener, 8th 
Cavalry, relieved from assignment at Fort 
Bliss, Tex., ordered to duty in Philippine 
Islands. 

First Lieut. John B. Reybold, Cavalry, 
assigned to 10th Cavalry, Fort Huachuca. 
Ariz., upon completion of present tour of 
foreign service. 

Capt. John C. Whitcomb, 16th Infantry, 
relieved from present assignment at Fort 
Jay, N. Y., detailed to duty in China. 

Major Metcalfe Reed, Infantry, appointed 
parole officers, Disciplinary Barracks, Fort 
Leavenworth, Kans. 

Capt. William D. Gill, Medical Corps, re- 
lieved from assignment at Fort Sam Hous- 
ton, Tex., detailed at Walter Reed General 
Hospital. 
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Vacancies Listed 
In Cadetships at 
Military A Academy 


¢ 


Statement of Places to Be 
Filled Issued by Depart- 


ment of War. 


Seven in Alabama 


Names Given of Members of 
Congress Having Power 
to Nominate. 


A list of cadetships at the United 
States Military Academy at West Point, 
N. Y., for which the respective Sena- 
tors and Representatives in Congress 
have been requested to nominate can- 
didates for the entrance examinations 
to be held beginning March 6, 1928, was 
made public July 27 by the Department 
of War. The Department explained that 
under the law, each person appointed 
to the academy to fill vacancies in cadet- 
ships must be an “actual resident” of 
the State, district or territory from 
which he is appointed. (An asterisk (*) 
indicates two cadetships). 

The list of vacancies follows: 


Alabama, 2d, 4th, 5th, 7th* and on 
districts. 
Alaska, Delegate Sutherland. 


Arizona, Senator Ashurst, Senator 
Hayden* and Representative at Large 
Douglas. 


Arkansas, Senator Caraway, 2nd, 4th, 
6th and 7th districts. 

California, Senator Shortridge, 1st, 2d, 
5th, 6th, 7th, 8th and 9th* districts, 


Colorado, Senator Phipps and 2d dis- 
trict. 


Connecticut, 
districts. 

Deleware, Senator du Pont*, 
sentative at Large Houston. 

District Columbia, Commissioners (8 
vacancies). 

Florida, Senator Trammell and 3rd 
district. 

; Georgia, Senator George, Senator Har- 
ris, 7th, 8th and 10th districts. 

Hawaii, Delegate Houston. 

Illinois, Senator Smith, 7th, 10th, 20th, 


25th distric.s and Representative at 
Large Yates. 


Indiana, Senator Robinson, 1st, 2d*, 
6th, 8th, 9th*, 10th, 12th and 13th dis- 
tricts, and Senator Watson. 


Iowa, Senator Brokhart, 1st, 8th and 
9th districts. 


Kansas, Senator Curtis and 5th and 
6th districts. 


Kentucky, 2d, 6th and 9th districts. 


Louisiana, Senator Broussard* and 2d, 
6th, 7th* and 8th districts. 


Maine, Senator Gould and Ist district. 
Maryland, Senator Bruce and 3rd and 


Ist, 2d, 3d*, 4th and 5th 


Repre- 


6th districts. 


Massachusette, Senator Walsh*, Sena- 
tor Gillett and 2d*, 3rd, 4th, 6th*, 8th, 
11th, 12th, 13th, 14th and 16th districts. 


Michigan, 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 9th*, 10th*, 


| and 13th districts. 


Minnesota, 3rd, 7th and 8th districts. 

Mississippi, Senator Harrison and Ist, 
5th and 7th districts. 

Missouri, 3rd, 7th, 9th*, 11th and 13th 
districts. 

Montana, Senator Walsh*. 

Nebraska, 1st and 6th districts. 

Nevada, Senator Pittman, Senator Od- 
die and Representative at Large Arentz. 

New Hampshire, Senator Keyes*, Sen- 


; ator Moses and 2nd district. 


New Jersey, Senator Edge* and 2d, 
5th, 6th*, 7th, 11th and 12th district. 

New Mexico, Senator Jones. 

New York, 4th, 8th, 9th, 15th, 16th, 
17th, 18th, 20th*, 21st*, 25th, 26th*, 
27th*, 28th, 31st, 35th*, 37th and 40th 
districts. 

North Carolina, Senator Simmons and 
2d, 5th, 7th, 9th and 10th districts. 

North Dakota, 2d district. 

Ohio, Senator Willis and 1st*, 2d, 5th*, 
6th, 7th, 9th, 12th, 15th, 18th, and 19th 
districts. 

Oklahoma, Senator Thomas and 4th*, 
6th. 7th and Sth districts. 

Oregon, Senator McNary and I1st* dis- 
trict. 

Pennsylvania, Senator Vare and Ist*, 
2d, 4th, 6th, 8th, 9th*, 10th, 13th, 14th, 
15th, 17th, 19th, 20th, 21st, 24th, 26th, 
28th and 36th districts. 

Porto Rico, Resident Commissioner at 
Large Davila. 

Rhode Island, Senator Gerry and i, 
2d, and 3rd districts. 

South Carolina, Senator Blease, Sena- 
tor Smith and 8rd, 4th and 6th districts. 
South Dakota, 1st and 2d districts. 

Tennessee, Senator Tyson, Senator Me- 
Kellar and 4th, 5th*, and 10th districts. 

Texas, 1st, 6th, 10th, 15th and 16th 
districts. 

Utah, 2nd district. 
Vermont, Senator 
Greene* and ist district. 

Virginia, Senator Glass and 2nd and 
8th districts. 

Washington, Senator Dill and 2nd and 
5th districts. 

Wisconsin, Senator LaFollette, Sena- 
tor Blaine and 1st, 5th and 9th districts, 


Dale, Senator 


Decision Not Reached 
On New Mail Route 


The Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, W. Irving Glover, who has just re- 
turned to Washington from a tour of 
the Middle West on official business, 
stated orally July 27 that he had not 
reached any decision with regard to the 
awarding of a contract for an air mail 
service between Albany, N. Y., and 
Cleveland, O. He said he expected to 
make an announcement some time this 
week. 

Mr. Glover, declared, however, that he 
found sentiment in favor of the Depart- 
ment’s proposed route between Chicago 
and Cincinnati, O., via Indianapolis. 

Bids on this route are to be oper 


by the Department on August 18, 1927 
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Damage Increased 


By Boll Weevils As 
Rain Aids Activity 


Weather Bureau Notes Rapid 


Advance in Injury to 


Crops in Some Parts 
of the South. 





Damage by boll weavils was increas- 
ing rapidly in some sections of the Cot- 
ton Belt last week, with frequent rain 
favorable to the activity of the insects, 
according to the weekly weather and 
crop bulletin issued July 27 by the 
Weather Bureau, Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Agriculture generally was favored by 
weather conditions existing during the 
week, although temperatures were some- 
what low at night for the best develop- 
ment of warm weather crops, it was 
stated, The corn crop made fair to good 
progress from the Ohio and Central Mis- 
sissippi Valleys northward and in other 
sections excellent advance was reported. 
Weather favored threshing of wheat in 

ae localities, and virtually all the win- 
ver wheat is reported harvested. Con- 
ditions were good in the spring wheat 
area. 

The full text of the bulletin follows: 

Under the influence of an area of 
moderately high pressure, temperatures 
were somewhat subnormal over central 
and northwestern districts at the be- 
ginning of the week, but were above 
normal in western sections. It became 
warmer over the Eastern States during 
the next few days, with the passage of 
a shallow “low” northeastward, but, at 
the close, : 
come subnormal over eastern portions. 
Variations from normal were generally 
not large over western areas, with 
mostly moderately warm weather for the 
season prevailing. 

It was rather showery over Eastern 
States during the week, with parts of 
the Southeast receiving some rain every 
day; thunderstorms were widespread. 
Rainfall over western areas was scat- 
tered and generally in the form of local 
thunderstorms, except for a general rain 
that covered the central Rocky Moun- 
tains and southern Great Plains. In the 
more western States practically no rain 
fell during the week. 


Temperatures Below Normal. 


For the week, in general, temperatures 
were rather uniform east of the Rocky 
Mountains, tending mostly to subnormal. 
The weekly means ranged from about 
normal along the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts to from 1 degree to 5 degrees or 
6 degrees below normal™in the interior 
“rlleys, the greatest minus departures 
“being in the central and upper Missis- 
sippi Valley districts. West of the 
Rocky Mountains it was generally a 
warm week, especially in the Northern 
States where the temperature averaged 
from 3 degrees to as much as 7 degrees 
above normal. The lowest reported from 
a first-order station ranged from slightly 
under 50 degrees in the northern Lake 
region to about 75 degrees in Gulf coast 
districts. In the Corn Belt the minima 
ranged generally from the lower 50’s in 
the north to about 60 degrees in the 


south. North of the Ohio and Potomac | 


Rivers and in central-northern districts 
the maxima were in the 80’s, but else- 
where they were mostly 90 degrees or 
above, and were 100 degrees or higher 
in much of the Southwest. 

Rainfall was unevenly distributed east 
of the Rocky Mountains and little or 
none occurred to the westward. In the 
Southeast, while. rains were frequent, the 
weekly totals were mostly moderate, but 
some rather heavy local falls occurred 
in other parts of the Cotton Belt, In 
much of the middle Atlantic coast area 
the amounts were substantial to heavy; 
they were generally light to moderate 
in the interior and Northern States. 
Sunshine was mostly moderate in 
amount, though much clear weather pre- 
vailed in the central and northern trans- 
Mississippi area. 

Coolness Affects Crops. 


The rather cool weather, especially at | 


night, retarded somewhat the growth of 


warm weather crops, but otherwise the | 
week was generally favorable through- | 


out the central and eastern portions of 
the country. Showers were helpful in 
many localities and no extensive area is 
seriously in need of moisture, though lo- 
callypBroughty conditions prevail in some 
sections. The rainfall was especially 
beneficial in. the lower Missouri and 
upper Mississippi Valleys, generally from 
the Lake region eastward, in the middle 
Atlantic and Appalachian Mountain dis- 
tricts, and in the Southwest. 

At the close of the week, more mois- 
ture Was needed in the west-central 
Great Plains, principally in southwestern 
Nebraska, western Kansas, and north- 
western Oklahoma, in parts of the upper 
Mississippi Valley, and in central Ohio 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 1.) 


Contract Is Awarded 


To Drill Potash Well 


Fourth Test Boring by Bureau 
of Mines to Be Conducted 
in Texas. 


(Continued from Page 1.] 

sold as a result of the development of 
zommercial deposits of those minerals 
found in the course of the exploration. 

Before the passage of this amendment, 
the land owner or mineral-right holder 
was obligated to reimburse the Govern- 
nent for drilling expenses regardless of 
whether valuable mineral deposits were 
leveloped. Under the terms of the 
amended act, the Government’s lien on 
he mineral deposits runs only for a pe- 
¥ga of 20 years from the date of sign- 
~ the contract, whereas before the 


x 


temperatures had again be- | 














| been ‘a whole lot of 
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Daily Commodity ae 


Analysis of Telegraphic Reports, Based on Trading 
in the Leading Markets on July 27, 1927 


Compiled by Market 


News 


Service, Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. 





Grain. 

The cash grain market ruled slightly 
lower July 27. With spring wheat at a 
critical period the future wheat market 
was unsettied and fluctuated with market 
rumors of rust damage. The close at 
Chicago for thd July delivery, however, 
was about 1% cents below the close of 
July 26 and the decline was partially 
reflected in cash prices. Receipts of 
wh€at were only of moderate volume at 
the principal markets. Premiums on 
high protein hard winter held firm at 
Kansas City where No. 2 hard winter 
sold at $1.3114 to $1.59 per bushel, de- 
pending upon protein content, No. 1 
dark hard winter sold as high as $1.61 
per bushel in that market. No. 2 hard 
winter sold at Chicago at $1.40% to 
$1.41%. Soft winter wheat prices held 
steady with movement of new wheat 
still light and demand fairly active. 
2 red winter was quoted at Kansas City 
at $1.38 to $1.40; at Chicago at $1.40% 
to $1.41%. Spring wheat markets were 
relatively firmer than winter wheat mar- 
ket and premiums for high protein types 
were quite firm at Minneapolis, where 
No. 1 dark northern was quoted at $1.40 
to $1.58% per bushel. 

The corn market continued firm with 
all offerings readily taken at prices prac- 
tically unchanged from the July 26 mar- 
ket. No. 3 yellow sold at Kansas City 
at $1.02 to $1.04 and at Chicago $1.03 
to $1.04. 

Oats are also holding firm with re- 
ceipts small and reports on crop outturn 
less favorable. No. 3 white sold at Chi- 
cago at 421% to 44% cents and at Minne- 
apolis at 42 to 43% cents per bushel, 

Cotton. 


Cotton prices in the American markets | 


are reported very draggy. Eastern grown 
during the session some weakness de- 
veloped with the result that final quota- 
tions as compared with the July 26 clos- 
ing figures were down about 9 to 16 
points. The weather 
little precipitation in the States that 
have recently been complaining of ex- 
cessive moisture. Exports today none, 
compared with 15,012 bales for the cor- 
responding day last season. 

On the New York Cotton Exchange 


October future contracts were down 9 | 


points at 18.77 cents and on the New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange they were 
down 12 points at 18.68 cents. 
Chicago Board of Trade October future 
contracts declined 
cents. 


The average price of Middling spot | 


cotton in 10 designated markets for the 
day, 18.09 cents per pound. A yeawago 
the price stood at 18.48 cents. Sales 
of spot/cotton in 10 designated markets 
July 27, about 6,000 bales, compared with 
4,201 bales a year ago. 

Effective July 26 among other grades 
Galveston narrowed White Good Mid- 
dling 25 points to 75 points on Middling 
and Strict Middling the same to 50 points 
on. Low Middling in that market was 
widened from 200 to 225 points off. Ef- 
fective July 27 Dallas narrowed Strict 
Low Middling from 125 to 100 points off 
Middling and Low Middling from 250 to 
225 points off. 

Wool. 


Bulk of the demand for wool on the | : 
| portion of the fed steer supply reached 


Boston market is on the western domes- 
tie’lines. Territory fine French combing 
and the medium grade good combing 
wools are moving quite generally at 
steady prices. The half blood grade is 
quieter as a number of the houses have 
sold the bulk of their stock ready to of- 
fer. The movement is steady on the 
Texas wools. California wools, however, 
are reported ver ydraggy. Eastern grown 
fleece wools are spotty and there has not 
inquiry for these 
lines thus far during the week. 
Butter. 

York butter 


market 


The New ruled 


Slaughter cattle, calves and vealers: 
Steers (1,100-1,500 lbs.), good and choice 
Steers (1,100 Ibs. 
Steers, medium and common (all weights). 
Heifers, good and choice a 
Heifers, common and medium 
Vealers, good and choice 

Feeder and stocker, cattle: 
Steers (all weights), good and choice 
Steers, common and medium 


Heavy weight (2 
Medium weight (200-250 lbs.), medium, 


Light weight (160-200 Ibs.), medium and choice... 
medium and choice 


Light lights (130-160 Ibs.), 


Packing sows, rough and smooth 


Slaughter pigs (90-160 lbs.), medium, good and choice. 
(Soft or oily hogs and roasting pigs excluded from above quotat 


Slaughter sheep and lambs: 

Ibs. down) 

All weights (cull and common) . 

Ewes, common to choice. . 

Feeding lambs, range stcck, y 
Meat. “ 

Steer beef sold on a steady to 50 cents 


No. | to 


map showed but | 


On the | 


16 points at 18.68 | 


| 


| 





dewn), good and choice 






50-350 Ibs.), medium, good and choice 


| Onions: 





steady to firm at unchanged prices. Gen- 
eral trading was only fair but there was 
fairly active speculative demand early in 
day. Long iine 92 score in instances 
brought quarter cent premiums. Me- 
dium grades about steady with sales 
slow, undergrades scare and in good de- 
mand. Car market quiet and about 
steady. 

Wholesale prices of fresh 
butter at New York were: 
cents; 91 score, 4012 cents; 
cents. Cheese. 

Trading confined to small lots and the |} 
New York cheese,market on all styles 
was firm. 25 cents being asked in some 
quarters for both Single Daisies and 
Young Americas but so far not obtained. 

Wholesale prices of No. 1 fresh Amer- 
ican cheese at New York were: Flats, 
24% to 25% cents; Single Daisies, 241% 
24% cents; Young Americas, 24% 
cents. 


creamery 
92 score, 4142 
90 score, 39% 


Fruits and Vegetables. 
Peaches and lettuce steady 
York City today. Potatoes _ slightly 
stronger. Onions slightly weaker. 
Watermelons stronger for good stock. 
Cantaloupes steady. 
Cantaloupes: Arizona Salmon Tints, stand- 
’ ards 45s $3.50@3.75 
California Salmon standards, 45s. 
$3.00@3.25 
California Honey standards 36s and 
45s $2.75@3.00 
California Honey Dews, standard crates. 
$1.25@1.50 
New York, 2 dozen crates, Big Bos- 
type, best -75@1.00 


in New 


Tints, 


Balls, 


Lettuce: 
ton 


|, California Iceberg Type, 4-5 dozen crates. 


$4.50@5.25 
bushel ham- 
pers $1.50@1.75 
Peaches: North Carolina Elbertas, medium 
to large, six-basket carriers. .$3.00@3.75 
North Carolina Belles, medium to ‘large, six- 
basket carriers $2.50@: 
North Carolina Hales, large, six-basket car- 
$4.00 


New Jersey Yellows, 








riers, mostly 

Georgia (storage) Elbertas, medium to 
large : . .$2.00@3.00 
Potatoes Cloth-top, stave barrels, East 


Shore and Norfolk Section, Virginia Cob- 


blers $3.00@3.25 
Long Island Cobblers, mostly $3.00 
New Jersey, truck receipts, 150-pound 
sacks, mostly $3.00 
Watermelons: Bulk, per car, Georgia and 
South Carolina, Tom Watsons, 24-30 
pound average $195-350 
Livestock. 
Chicago receipts were estimated at | 


12,000 cattle, 2,000 calves, 
and 14,000 sheep. 

Hog trade was unevenly 10 cents to 
25 cents lower with least decline on fin- 
ished light weights. Some inbetween 
grades of 130 to 150 lb. hogs sold as 
much as 35 cents to 40 cents lower. The 
top was $10.90, many 170 to 200 lb. 
averages making the price. 
to 250 lb. butchers sold from $9.65 to 
$10.50, most 260 to 320 lb. butchers from 


20,000 hogs, 


$9 to $9.75 and packing sows largely j 


from $7.75 to $8.25. Most pigs made 
$9 to $9.50. The close was active with 
early declines partially regained. Ship- 
pers bought 7,000 and approximately 
8,000 were held over for Thursday. 
Steer trade was generally steady 
though slow on grassers. The market 
on grass cows was mostly 25 cents lower 
than Monday, fed kinds holding steady. 
Bulls sold steady to 15 cents lower and 
vealers on an unchanged basis. Choice 
heavy steers topped at $14.50. Best 1,198 
pound cattle made $14 and a liberal 


$13 to $14, grass steers selling for 
slaughter mostly from $8.50 to $10.50. 
Bulk of veal calves sold at $12.50 to 
$13.50. 

Fat lambs were generally steady with 
choice range lambs from Washington 
selling practically straight at $14.50, the 
day’s top. The best native lambs made 
$14 with bulk at $13.50 to $13.85 and 
culls largely from $9.50 to $10. De- 
sirable weight fat ewes sold mostly from 
$6 to $7 and most feeding lambs from 
$13 to $13.50, choice light feeders 
reaching $13.75. Closing quotations for 
July 26 follow: 


Cattle.» 
+, 

Chicago 
$11.00 1b $14.50 


Kansas C ity 


$10.00@$13.85 














) 14.00 9.75@ 13.25 
J ) 11.50 6.25@ 10.50 
8.25@ 12.75 8.50@ 12.00 
6.75@ 9.75 6.25@ 9.25 
Saka sc:00s.d0 See RA RR eben a 12.50@ 14.00 10.00@ 12.00 
(AV EKeeR pe ReERe 8.25@ 9.50 §.00@ 10.00 
AReeh heres s 6.50@ 8.50 5.75@ 8.50 
oi @ 
8.90@ 10.00 S.6°@ 9.90 
good and choice 9.35@ 10.90 9.50@ 10.50 
9.60@ 10.90 10.00@ 10.50 
Stars 9.15@ 10.85 10.00@ 10.50 
Se 7.50@ 8.50 7.35@ 8.15 
8.60@ 10.00 10.25@ 10.75 
.. ions.) 
Lambs, rns and choice (84 
Loew Geary hae 13.50@ 14.65 13.00@ 14.10 
Sais Cte tihlae s SNC e 9.25@ 12.50 8.00@ 11.75 
a Rasienh 4.00@ 7.00 4.25@ 6.50 
con ek hoe 11.50@ 13.75 
| were generally moderate and demand 
| fair, The July 25 market on Kosher 


higher basis on the New York whole- 
sale market, the strength being indicated 
on the better grades. Supply was barely 
normal and demand fair. There was no 
change in trade conditions on cow beef, 
veal, mutton or pork cuts. The lamb 


market was steady to $1 higher with some | 


of the lower grades up more. Sergiies 


passage of the,amendment there was no 
time limit on the Government’s lien. 

Under the terms of the contract for 
drilling potash well No. 4, the well is 
to be completed within three months 
after the signing of the contract. A dia- 
mond-drilling outfit has been shipped to 
the scene, and actual drilling operations 
are expected to begin immediately. The 
depth to the top of the potash-bearing 
salts is approximately 1,000 feet. The 
probable depth for drilling this well is 
2,000 feet. 

The drilling of potash wells Nos, 1 
and 2, in the Carlsbad, New Mexico, area, 
has been completed, and a study of the 
cores 
being made by 


the United States Geo- 
logical Survey. Drilling on potash well 
No. 3, also located in the Carlsbad area, 
is now in progress. The coring of the 


potash-bearing salt in both wells 1 and | 


| of the total depth of 770 feet, 114 inches, 


obtained from these wells is now | 


| 


chucks and plates was uneven and most- 
ly $1 lower with prices ranging largely 
from $12.50 to $18. Hinds and ribs from 
Koshered cattle sold about steady, rang- 
ing: mostly from $23 to $28, some choice 
at $29 to $$3$0 and a few common from 
$18 to = 


2 was very successful. 2 


In well No. 2, 
drilled through the salt, cores of 760 feet, 
2% inches, amounting to 98.7 per cent 
of the drilling footage, were obtained. 

The well for which contract has just 
been let is the last of four test wells 
contracted for under the 1927 appro- 
priation. For the fiscal year 1928, the 
sum of $100,000 has been made available 
for potash exploration purposes. It is 
probable that the drilling program will 
be continued, for the greater part, in 
thé State of Texas, ; 

James S. Wroth, engineer 
of potash investigations for the United 
States Bureau of Mines, is actively 
supervising all drilling operations. Gen- 
eral supervision of the Bureau’s part of 
the potash onploraties program has been 
intrusted to J. H. Hedges, Assistant to 
the Director, Bureau of Mines. 


in charge 
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| of eggs produced in the Northern States | 
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tn Poultry Industry 


For Recent Years 


Small Farm Flocks Found to 
Continue as Chief Source 
of Egg Sup- 
- 





[Continued from Pisa iy 


The value of poultry products 
amounted to about 16 per cent of the to- 
tal value of livestock and its products 
for 1926, being surpassed in this respect 
by only two other branches of the live- 
stock industry—the dairy industry, with 
40 per cent of the total, and the swine 
industry, with 22 per cent of the total. 

The distribution of the poultry indus- 


try is country-wide, as poultry flocks are | 


kept in every State and in every county. 
However, the greatest production occurs 
in the East North Central 
North Central States, a region in which 
farm poultry flocks are predominant and 
which accounts for 50 per cent of the 
total eggs produced in the country and 
only slightly less than 50 per cent of the 
chickens raised. Iowa leads all other 
States in total chicken and egg produc- 
tion. 

Specialized egg farming is particularly 
important on the Pacific Coast and in the 
North Eastern States. Usually the value 


exceeds the value of chickens raised, 
while in the Southern States the value 


of the chickens raised exceeds the value | 


of ggs produced. 


Began With Small Flocks. 
The poultry industry 
nings in the small flocks which were kept 


and eggs for their own use or for the 
use of their neighbors. As the popula- 
tion increased, and particularly as cities 
increased in size, there grew up a local 
poultry industry designed to supply the 
needs of these localities. Because of 
limited transportation facilities, however, 
the poultry industry continued to be de- 
cidedly local in characte 
showed a steady growth. For the most 
part, flocks were small and there was 
little tendency toward specialized egg or 
poultry farms. This condition continued, 
to a large extent, even with the opening 
up of western lands, until good railroad 
facilities became available and particu- 
larly until about 1870-80 the refrigerator 
car and cold storage were developed. 
Soon after these developments, wide 
new areas of production were opened 
for the supply of the eastern population, 
until, as has been previously stated, pro- 


and West | 


had its begin- | 
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On Cotton Ginning in Northern Texas 





Operations Cover Cost of Plant in Five Years, Reports 
Economist to Department of Agriculture. 


Cooperative cotton ginning in North- 
west Texas continued to be very success- 
ful in the 1926-27 season, the Associate 
Agricultural Economists, James S. Hath- 
cock, Division of Cooperative Marketing, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, said 
orally in discussing a study he has just 
completed on development of the coop- 


erative ginning movement in that sec- 
tion. 

“About 26 or 27 gins were operated by 
a iv 1926 27, ” 
cooperative organizations in j- 


said Mr. Hathcock. “One, probably ex- 
ceptionally successful, paid $5 per bale 
dividend at the end of'the season, while 
several paid from $2 to $5. Others were 
able to apply the profits to reducing the 
organization debts. 


Success of Movement 


Exceeds Anticipation 


“The movement has been far more suc- 
cessful than was anticipated by its most 
enthusiastic supports. 


| are being organized each year.” 


In 1925-26, 22 organizations were in 
operation in four counties of northwest 
Texas, it was shown in the report of Mr: 
Hathcock. 

“During the 1924-25 season an average 
income of 43.8 per hundredweight was 
received by the seven cooperative gins 
operating in this area,” said Mr. Hath- 
cock in the report. “The average cost 
incurred was 27.6 cents, leaving a profit 
of 16.2 cents per custom hundredweight, 


or an average total profit per gin of 
| $11,807, in addition to interest on in- 


vestment. 
“The average custom ginning income 


| for 12 cooperative gins in 1925-26 was 
by the early settlers to produce chickens | 


r, although it | 


slightly higher than for the seven shown 
for 1924-25, being 43.3 cents per hun- 
dredweight. The average for 1925-26 
would probably have been still higher 
had not several gins in the group adopted 
the practice of accepting the .seged from 
a bale of bollies as full payment of the 
ginning charges.” 

The average total profit on 
ginning was $7,296, with the total quan- 


| tity ginned 58,043 hundredweight com- 


duction has reached its greatest volume | 


in the Middle-Western States. 
in poultry production in the 
States has proceeded steadily until, ac- 
cording to the 1925 census there were 
409,290,849 chickens on farms on Janu- 
ary 1 of that year. 

At the present time, carlot shipments 
of eggs and poultry destined for eastern 
markets average close to 1,000 miles of 
railroad haul. In late years, as the cities 
grew into larger and larger centers of 
population, there has developed a decided 
tendency toward the development of spe- 
cialized egg farms to supply these urban 
dwellers. This tendency has undoubt- 


Increase 


edly been greatly stimulated by the de- | 


velopment of artificial methods of hatch- 
ing and brooding and by a better knowl- 
edge of housing, management and nutri- 
tion. 

Farms Are Chief Producers. 


In spite of this recent development, 
however, the production of eggs and 
poultry by relatively small farm flocks 
still accounts for most of the crop. This 
is due to the great number of such pro- 
ducing units scattered all over the United 
States. It is safe to say that 80 per 
cent, and probably more, of the total 
poultry crop is produced on general 


United | 
| been applied, 





| 


farms rattrec than on specialized poultry | 


farms. The income from poultry on gen- 
eral farms plays an important part in 
the total farm income. : 

In recent years the tendency toward 
the development of commercial egg 
farms has been very strong. This has 
been made possible through the develop- 
ment of artificial incubation, through 
the use of stove brooders which would 
accommodate larger flocks of chicks at 
one time, through specialized breeding 
effort to increase the egg production of 
individual hens, and through the develop- 
ment of large commercial baby chick 
hatcheries. Investigations in the field of 
nutrition have also brought out impor- 
tant facts which have made it possible 
to keep layers under relative close con- 
finement with good results. 


pared with 74,523 in 


1924-25. 


hundredweight 


Factors Necessary 
To Success Discussed 
of Mr. 


Hathcock’s report, pointing out 


factors to be considered by cooperative | 


ginning associations as indicated by the 
survey of the limited area of Northwest 
Texas, follows: 

The analysis indicates that coopera- 
tive gins have made considerable prog- 
ress in reducing ginning costs. 
profits realized have in every instance 
first, to the payment of 
debts and, later, to the payment of pa- 
tronage dividends. 

The experience of the plants studied 


| in Northwest Texas which have been in 


operation for several years indicates that 


| a plant under reasonably favorable con- 
| ditions usually pays for itself in three 


to five years. A large volume is un- 
doubtedly one of the most important fac- 
tors in determining the amount of profit 
earned. : 

The achievement of the cooperative 
gins in this territory, as measured in 
savings to the individual member, should 
encourage more and greater cooperative 
effort in this field. 

The cooperative gin movement is too 
new and this study too limited in scope 
to warrant the drawing of any hard 
and fast rules for groups about to enter 
the ginning business, but a few general 
observations may be worth while. 


It is apparent throughout the present | 


study that the plants with large vol- 
umes are usually the ones that make 
large profits. It is obvious that a con- 
siderable volume of business is neces- 
sary to effect appreciable savings. 

The size of plant to build and operate 
should be determined by the quantity 


| of cotton produced in the community and 


the quantity which the cooperative gin 
may reasonably expect to handle. The 
average run to be expected may be esti- 
mated from a study of production over 
a period of years, giving careful con- 
sideratiom to the trend of cotton produc- 
tion in the community. 


Good System of Records 


Regarded as Important 

A complete set of records should be 
kept by every cooperative organization. 
It should be as simple as is compatible 
with the results to be secured. 

A good system of record’ is as impor- 


| tant to a cooperative undertaking as to 


The principal areas of specialized egg | 
farming are located on the Pacific Coast, | 
of which Petaluma is the outstanding ex- | 


ample, and in certain areas along the 
Atlantie Coast, such as the Vineland sec- 
tion of New Jersey. 
ing tendency also for general farmers 
to apply some of the methods employed 
on specialized egg farms and to carry 
larger flocks of layers than are charac- 
teristic of the general farm flock. Such 
flocks may properly be termed commer- 
cial farm flocks. 


Chick Industry Developed. 
Undoubtedly the development of the 


an ordinary business. A larger number 
of individuals is usually involved and 
special records must be kept ip order 
to determine patronage dividends and, 


| should the necessity arise, each member’s 


. . | 
There is an increas- | 


| community. 


baby chick industry has had a great in- | 


fluence upon the development of the 
poultry industry in the United States. 
This is a development of recent years, 
since the extensive selling of baby chicks 
does not go back over a period of more 
than 10 or 15 years. At first, the hatch- 
eries were developed very largely to take 
care of a local demand for baby ‘chicks. 
As it was discovered that chicks could be 
successfully shipped considerable dis- 
tances, the size of the hatcheries in- 
creased until now there are some hav- 
ing a capacity upwards of one million 
eggs. 
There was a decided tendency at first 
this industry 
tain sections or States where eggs suit- | 
able for hatching purposes were more 
plentiful and more readily secured, 


for 


to concentrate in cer- | 


equity in the assets of the organization. 

Wherever possible, cooperative gin as- 
sociations should buy existing plants and 
thereby avoid economic waste in the 
If a good share of the gin- 
ning business is being taken over, it is 
not improbable that existing plants may 
be secured on satisfactory terms. But 
each situation must be considered on its 
own merits. 
success of this bohaaiien ‘ed, however, to 
a wider distribution of the commercial 
hatcheries until now the country is quite 


| thoroughly dotted with them and their 


aggregate capacity approximates 200,- 
000,000 eggs at one setting. 

At present, there is a growing demand 
for better quality chicks than it has been 
easy to produce in these large-capacity 
hatcheries. As a result, it may be that 
the future trend of the baby chick in- 
dustry will be toward the development 


of community hatcheries probably of 
smaller capacity than many of those in 
ex'stence at present, and which would 
attempt to supply a 1aller, nearby 


territory. Hatcheries operated under 
such conditions find it easier to get eggs 
for hatching which will produce chicks 


The | of the quality demanded. 


es 
New associations 
| every possible future development that 


custom | 


The | 





| erated economically, 





oa 


| a factor 


Difficulties may be avoided if, in de- 
ciding to enter the ginning business, a 
cooperative organization gives thought 
to the size of the gin community and its 
relation to the neighboring cooperative 
gin community. The point to be con- 
sidered here whether the territory 
served by one gin may overlap that 
served by the other gin. 

Such a situation might become particu- 
larly difficuit where the gin located in 
the larger trading center attracted more 
patronage, operated at less cost per unit, 
and as a result paid higher patronage 
dividends. The outcome of this situ- 
ation would probably be a widening of 
its territory at the expense of the less 
centrally located gin. 

The influence of good roads and im- 
proved transportation facilities in break- 
ing down old community lines and effect- 
ing the integration of communities is 
to be considered. Briefly the 
prospective cooperative gin enterprise 
should anticipate and safeguard against 


is 


might jeopardize its chances of success. 


Principal Objective 
To Effect Economies 

The principal function of cooperative 
gin organizations is to effect economics 
by rendering better gin service at less 
cost. As more local cooperative gins are 


| organized, the opportunity for additional 


savings by the cooperative purchase of 
bagging and ties and fuels, and the co- 
operative selling of seed, becomes more 
apparent. 

Already considerable thought 


by co- 


| operative gin leaders has been given to 


the possibilities of a coordination project. 
It is believed that a central organization 
of some kind could perform certain serv- 
ices for the various local organizations 
more advantageously than they could 
render these services for themselves. 

A cooperative gin is in a position to 


| serve its members along many lines other 


than ginning. It may assist in obtaining 
good seed for planting, in maintaining 
the purity, and in encouraging the de- 
velopment of a one-variety community. 

The entire community would profit 
from the production and efficient ginning 
and marketing of a superior product. 


An intelligent and aggressive campaign | 
i ; | in this direction might well find a place 
The full text of the concluding section | 


in the program of every cooperative gin. 

The needs of the community, and the 
volume of business available are ele- 
mentary considerations which should de- 
termine the construction of a cooperative 
gin. Because investment in fixed assets 
is relatively great and because the plant 
and ‘equipment are largely useless for 
any other purpose except that of ginning 
cotton, consideration should be given to 
the present ginning service offered the 
growers, the trend of cotton production, 
the consistency of yields and acreage, 


the competition of nearby trading cen- | 


ters, the attitude of the growers toward 
cooperation, and other factors which 
might affect the success and permanency 
of the enterprise. 

Once the gin is established, good man- 
agement is essential for success. Unless 
the gin follows policies that gain favor 
with the growers in the community, it 
may fail to get sufficient volume to make 
its operation profitable. Unless it is op- 
it may fail to give 
its members the savings they antici- 
pate. 

Cooperative cotton ginning is in its in- 
fancy. The importance and, strategic po- 
sition of cooperative gins in the field of 








New Mexico Tracts 
Of 45,457 Acres to 
Be Opened to Entry 


Soil Is Sandy and Clay Loam 
On Which Dry Farniing 
Has Been Somewhat 
Successful. 





The opening to entry of 45,457 acres 
of land in Guadalupe and Lincoln 
Counties, N. M., to qualified former 
service men on August 19 and to the gen- 
eral public on “November 18, has just 
been announced by the General Land 
Office, Department of the Interior. 

The soil is described as sandy and 
clay loam, ranging from first to third 
rate. Some success has been obtained 
in raising crops of forage grains and 
vegetables by dry-farming methods, it 
was stated. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The plats of dependent resurveys in 
T. 4.N., R. 16 E., N.«M. P. M., Guadalupe 
County, and T. 1 N., R. 19 E., N. M. 
P. M., Lincoln County, New Mexico, 
will be officially filed in the district 
land office at Santa Fe, N. M., on August 
19, 1927, at 9 o’clock a. m. 

Veterans Are Preferred. 

For 91 days, beginning with August 
1, 1927, the unreserved and unap- 
propriated public lands in said townships 
will be opened to entry under the home- 
stead and desert land laws by qualified 
fomer service men of the World War, and 
also to entry by those persons having 
a preference right to the land superior 
to that of the soldiers. 

These parties may file their applica- 
tions during the 20-day period immedi- 
ately preceding the filing of the plats 
and all applications so filed will be 
| treated as though filed sumultaneously at 
9 o’clock a. m., on August 19, 1927. On 
November 18, 1927, the land remaining 
| vacant and unreserved will become avail- 
able for entry under any applicable 
public land laws by the public generally. 

The plat of T. 4 N., R. 16 E., repre- 
sents a dependent resurvey of 22,420.49 
acres, of which the greater portion is in 
private ownership. Land: Gently rolling 
grassy prairie. Soil: sandy and clay 
loam ranging from first to third rate. 
Timber: none. 

No Streams or Springs. 

There are no streams or springs in 
the township, water for domestic pur- 
poses being obtained from, wells and 
earthen tanks. Some success has been 
| obtained in raising crops by dry farming 


methods. Vaughn townsite is situated 
| in See. 1. No indication of mineral was 
noted. 


The plat of T. 1 N., R. 19 E., repre- 
| sents a dependent resurvey of 23,036.68 
acres, of which the greater portion is in 
| private ownership. Land: gently rolling 


grassy prairie. Soil: generally a sandy 
clay loam, first to third rate. Timber: 
none: 


There are no streams or springs in the 
township, water for domestic purposes 
| being obtained from wells and earthen 
tanks. Some success has been obtained 
in raising crops of forage grains and 
vegetables by dry farming methods. 
Ramon post office at Kelso’s Store and 
ranch is located in Sec. 22. No indica- 
tion of mineral was noted. 


cotton marketing are just beginning to 
be realized. 

Cooperative gins present many oppor- 
tunities for improved and more efficient 
methods in cotton marketing, and should 
become important factors in improving 
| the situation of the cotton growers. 
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Revision of Fruit and Vegetable Rates 
Declared By I. C. C. Not to Be Justified 


‘Affirms Decision Affecting Shipni-nts From California to 
Points in the Northwest. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public on July 26 a report affirm- 
ing a decision in which a proposed re- 
vision of rates on fruits and vegetables 
between points in California and points 
in Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Utah and 
Montana was found justified. The pro- 


posed increases in present rates were | 


greater both in amount and number than 
the proposed reductions. The proceed- 
ing, in Investigation & . Suspension 
Docket No. 2455, in which the readjust- 
ment of rates on this traffic was in is- 
sue, was ordered discontinued. Com- 
misisoners Hall, Eastman and Woodlock 
dissented from the majority report. The 
dissenting opinion, written by Commis- 
sioner Hall, holds that the proposed 
rates have been justified. 

The report of the Commission follows 
in full text: 

In the original report herein, 104 I. 
C. C. 66, Division 2 found the proposed 
rates on fruits and vegetables, in car- 


jeads, between points in California and | 


points in Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
Utah, and Montana not justified and or- 
dered the suspended schedules canceled 
and the proceeding discontinued. Upon 
petition of respondents we reopened the 
proceeding for oral argument, which 
has been had. Rates will be stated in 
cents per 100 pounds. 

The present and proposed adjust- 
ments, and the evidence of the respective 
parties in favor of and against the pro- 
posed schedules, are set forth in con- 
siderable detail in the original report. 
We shall deal here only briefly and in 
a general way with the more salient con- 
siderations brought to our attention on 
the oral argument, but our conclusion 
is based upon a review of the entire 
record. 


Rate Changes 
As Proposed 


The proposed revision embraced a 


large area and considerable traffic of an | 


important agricultural industry in the 
affected States, particularly California 
and Oregon. The increases were greater 
both in amount and number than the re- 
ductions. The principal changes pro- 
posed were as follows: Increases in the 
rates between California Group 1 and 


the Portland, Oreg., group from 49.5 to | 


60 cents, or approximately 21 per cent, 


on citrus and deciduous fruits and on | 
Cali- | 
fornia Group 1 and Seattle, Wash., from | 
81.5 to 85 cents, or approximately 4 per | 
cent, on citrus and deciduous fruits, from | 
70 to 79 cents, or approximately 12 per | 
cent, on melons and class C vegetables, | 


fifth-class and class C vegetables; 


and from 78 to 85 cents, or approxi- 
mately 9 per cent, on fifth-class vege- 
tables; and from the Hood River district 


of Oregon to California Group 1 from | 
52.5 to 63 cents, or approximately 20 | 


per cent, on apples. 

Increased charges on the northbound 
movement of certain commodities would 
amount to from $28 to $30 per car, and 
on apples from the Hood River district 
to San Francisco, Calif., to increased 
charge would approximate $37 per-car. 
The record does not show the aggregate 
amount of additional revenue that would 
accrue to respondents under the pro- 


posed rates, but undoubtedly it would | \ 
| New Mexico constructed on the same 


be substantial. 

Under the Act, section 15, paragraph 
(7), as amended, the burden of proof 
to show that the proposed increased 
rates are just and reasonable is upon 
the respondents, and this is especially 
true where, as here, the commodities 


affected are the products of agriculture. | 


Grain and Grain Products, 122 I. C. C. 
235, 264. 


Situation Found Unlike 
That in Arizona Case 

Respondents undertook to show that 
the proposed rates were reasonable by 
their comparisons with 
higher rates on like traffic prescribed 
or found not unreasonable by us in vari- 
ous cases, more particularly those deal- 
ing with rates from California to Ari- 
zona and New Mexico destinations. We 
do not find in the latter rates the pro- 
bative force attributed to them by re- 
spondents. They were prescribed on 
occasional shipments usually accorded 
expedited service from particular origins 


to scattered destinations from which the | 
return empty movement of equipment | 


is substantially 100 per cent. The rec- 
ord shows that the operating conditions 
in the territory here involved are no 
more difficult than from California to 
Arizona and New Mexico; that the traffic 
moves in regular manifest trains, gen- 
erally to large consuming centers, and 
in much greater volume than from and 
to those States; that practically all 
equipment used in this traffic is used 
for traffic moving in the opposite di- 
rection; and that the return of empty 
equipment is negligible. 

The other cases relied on 
rates on fresh deciduous fruits other 
than apples from California points to 
eastern transcontinental groups; fruits 
and vegetables between points in the 
southwest; and bananas from Gulf ports 
to destinations in Texas and Oklahoma 
and to southeastern and Carolina ter- 
ritory. Obviously the circumstances 
and conditions governing the rate ad- 
justments prescribed or found not un- 
reasonable in those cases are dissimilar 
in too many important respects for such 
comparisons to lend much support to 
the proposed rates. For example, it is 
no justification of the rate proposed 
from San Francisco to Portland to show 
that for less than one-third the dis- 
tance it would earn approximately the 


substantially | 








| movement. 





The same is true with respect to re- 
spondents’ comparisons with rates within 
the southwest and from the Gulf ports, 
for they are unaccompanied by evidence 
of movement and other 


levels in different territories. 
We find no basis for respondents’ ar- 


gument that the present rates are de- | 


pressed by actual or potential water 
competition. The record shows that 
there are no carload movements by 
water of deciduous fruits between Cal- 
ifornia and Oregon or Washington, and 
that there has never been more than 
an occasional less-than-carload _ ship- 
ment. 
witness that vegetables move by water 
between those States is unsupported by 
evidence of the volume, if any, of that 
Ordinarily deciduous fruits 
and vegetables move under refrigera- 
tion; they usually originate at intesior 
points, and their perishable nature 
makes it impracticable to transport 
to steamers. There is practically no 


| movement of citrus fruits by rail or 


by water from the California territory 
from which increased rates on those 


| commodities are proposed. 


The present rates, as modified by the 
general increases and reduction, have 
been maintained for many years. 
base rate is that 
Group 1 and the Portland group, 49.5 
cents. For the weighted average haul of 
702 miles and the average loading of 
28,340 pounds, that rate earns 14.1 mills 
per ton-mile, 19.9 cents per car-mile, and 
$140.28 per car. The 81.5-cent rate be- 
tween California Group 
earns 18.2 mills per ton-mile, 25.8 cents 


per car-mile, and $230.97 per car, based | 
on the average distance of 895 miles and | 
the average loading of 28,340 pounds. | 
| In our opinion such earnings are reason- | 
| ably remunerative to the respondents. 

We conclude that respondents have not | 
shown the proposed schedules to be jus- | 


tified and we, therefore, affirm the find- 


ing of Division 2 that the proposed rates | 


on fruits and vegetables, in carloads, be- 


tween points in California and points | 


in Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Utah, and 
Montana had not been justified, and the 


order requiring cancellation of the sus- | 


pended schedules. 


An order will be entered discontinuing | 


this proceeding. 


Dissenting Opinion 


Written by Mr. Hall 

Commissioner Hall dissenting: 

The majority report leaves the im- 
pression that respondents have not justi- 
fied the proposed rates because they 
have not shown that the present rates 
are unremunerative. 
the issue. The proposed rates have been 
justified if not in excess of reasonable 
maxima under section 1 and not violative 
of other sections of the act. If we di- 
rect our attention to the proposed rates 
we shall find that respondents have fully 
borne their burden. : 

The proposed rate of 60 cents from 


California group 1 to Portland, 745 miles, | 
would earn 16.1 mills per ton mile and. | 


distance considered, is as high as any 
rate proposed. If that has been justified, 
all have been justified. Rates from Los 
Angeles to destinations in Arizona and 


basis would fall short of the rates pre- 
scribed or approved by us as follows: 
To Deming, N. Mex., 58.5 cents as 


agains $1.17; Douglas, Ariz., 50.5 cents | 


as against $1.17; Phoenix, Ariz., 36.5 
cents as against 78 cents; Clifton, Ariz., 
59.5 cents as against $1.56. 
: These rates to Arizona and New Mex- 
1co were prescribed or approved as rea- 
sonable maxima for application on all 
traffic offered and not in recognition of 
sporadic movement, as suggested by the 
majority. 

At page 72 of the original report ref- 


erence is mage to difficult operating con- | 


ditions encountered on the traffic here 
considered. Our report in the Consoli- 


dated Southwestern Cases, 122 3. C6, ¢.t 


203, 215-216, shows that operating con- 
ditions in the Southwest are not onerous. 
In that report, still damp from the press, 
fruits and vegetables rated class C in 
western classification were given 27.5 per 
cent, and those rated fifth class 35 per 
cent, of column 100, or first-class rates. 
The resulting rates for 745 miles, the 
distance between Celifornia group 1 and 
Portland, were 61 and 77 cents, as com- 
pared with 60 cents, proposed by re- 
spondents and 49.5 cents which they are 
compelled to maintain under the majority 


| decision. 


In California Growers’ & Shippers’ 
Protective League v. S. P. Co., 100 I. 
C. C. 79, we approved the present ad- 
justment of transcontinental rates on 
fresh deciduous fruits other than apples. 


| If the ton-mile earnings under the pres- 


ent rate to Portland, for example, were 
used to construct transcontinental rates, 


| and were not shaded to reflect the longer 


involved | 


distances, the present transcontinental 


| rate of $1.73, which we found reason- 


able, would be reduced as applied to all 
destinations west of Cleveland. If the 
ton-mile earnings were shaded in the 


| exact proportion used in the Southern 


| 


same per ton per mile as does the rate | 


we found not unreasonable on fresh de- 
ciduous fruits from the same point to 
Chicago, when it is considered that Chi- 
cago is the central point in the trans- 
continental groups taking the same rate 
and that a preponderance of that traffic 
moves for much greater distances to 
eastern destinations within the blanket. 


s 


comparative | 
data usually considered in weighing rate 


The statement of respondents’ | 
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ment of member banks in the system. 


Freight Rates Reasonable on Canned Goods 
To Lower Mississippi Valley Destinations 


| ’ . e 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


Dismisses Complaint 


Against Baltimore & Ohio and Other Railways. 


Publication was begun in the issue 

of July 29 of the order of the I. C. 

C. dismissing the complaint of the 

National Canners Association, et al., 

against the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 

road Company et al., and finding not 
unreasonable rates charged on can- 
ned goods from Illinois Freight As- 
sociation and central territories to 
points in the lower Mississippi River 
Valley. 
The full text proceeds: 

An exhibit was also introduced show- 
ing the rates before and after the 1923 
revision and the resulting increases or 
decreases from points in central terri- 
tory to all points having a population of 
2,500 or more in the States of Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, Georgia, Tennessee, 
North Carolina, and South Carolina. 


A similar exhibit was made of the 
rates to the same destinations from New 
Orleans, Mobile, Cincinnati, Louisville, 


Class Rate Investigation, 100 I. C. C. 
513, 109 I. C. C. 300, 113 I. C. C. 200, 
for distances of 745 miles and 1,500 
miles, the maximum distance under the 
scales provided for intraterritorial ap- 
plication in that case, we would arrive 
at a constructive rate of 77.25 cents for 
1,500 miles. A rate constructed in the 
same manner on the basis of ton-mile 
earnings of 16.1 miles under the pro- 
posed rate of 60 cents from California 
group 1 to Portland, would be 94.5 cents. 
In the California Growers Case, supra, 
we approved rates of $1.62 to Denver, 
1,367 miles, and $1.73 to Omaha, 1,782 
miles. 

Some fresh fruits rated fifth class or 
class C in western classification are rated 
sixth class in the southern. In Southern 
Class Rate Investigation, supra, we pre- 
scribed a sixth-class rate of 78 cents for 
745 miles, as compared with the 60 cents 
here proposed. 

Every rate comparison referred to in 
this report tends to justify the proposed 
rates. 

I am authorized to say that Commis- 
sioners Eastman and Woodlock concur in 
this expression of dissent. 


Memphis, and Nashville, Tenn., and 
Lynchburg and Richmond, Va. Combin- 
ing the rates from all points of origin 
in the two exhibits defendants find that 
there were 1,236 increases for a total of 
8,532 cents as against 4,033 reductions 
for a total of 52,832 cents. Complain- 
ants contend that increases were made 
to all the more important points on the 
Mississippi river and that many of the 
reduced rates to unimportant points 
where there is little movement. 


Reasonableness of Rates 
To Valley Destinations 


Defendants also support the reasonable- 
ness of the rates on canned goods to the 
valley by comparing rates from St. 
Louis and Chicago to Memphis, New 
Orleans, and other points on the river 
with higher rates for comparable dis- 
tances from those river points and from 
the Ohio River crossings to numerous 
destinations in the Southeast. 


Other exhibits comparing the above 
rates from Chicago and St. Louis to the 
Mississippi River points with higher 
rates from the same points of origin to 
many destinations in the Southeast for 
comparable distances were also intro- 
duced as, supporting defendants’ conten- 
tion that the rates assailed to the points 
in the Mississippi valley were, after be- 
ing revised, still less than reasonable 
and might properly be higher. 

Complainants’ interest in the canned 
goods rates from central territory to the 
South is limited expressly to the Missis- 
sippi valley. The raising of the Missis- 
sippi valley territory to the same rate 
level ds the remainder of the South is 
no defense, in their opinion, for increas- 
ing the rates to the former territory 
beyond what they regardias a reasonable 
basis even though compensating rate 
reductions were made to the remainder 
of the South. 

As no departures from the fourth sec- 
tion existed by the direct route from IIli- 
nois Freight Association territory to 
destinations in the valley prior to 
July 1, 1923, they deny that the re- 
moval of such departures by circuitous 
routes furnishes any justification for 


The other six charts show comparatively the loans, deposits and invest- 


increasing these rates in the absence of 
proof of the need of increased revenue. 
That we intended these rates to be re- 
vised, however, can be seen from the fact 
that we vacated our order fixing the 
rates on canned goods and other com- 
modities prior to July 1, 1923, so as to 
make possible the establishment of dif- 
ferent rates under the adjustment of 
that date. 

Complainants apparently assume that 
the rates in I. & S. 1803 were prescribed 
as maximum reasonable rates. By ex- 
press words in that decision the find- 
ings were made without prejudice to 
any different conclusions which might 
be reached on a more comprehensive 
record dealing with the measure of such 
rates for particular movements, with 
the general level of rates in the Missis- 
sippi Valley, or with the relationship of 
such rates to the rates to and from 
points in the Southeast and the South- 
west. The evidence introduced by all 
parties seems to establish the fact that 
the present rates on canned goods to the 
Mississippi Valley are fairly aligned 
with those to the rest of the South. For 
comparable distances they approximate 
those now in effect in 9702 territory west 
of the Mississippi River. Complainants 
are interested especially in the rates 
from Chicago to the principal cities in 
the Mississippi Valley. These rates in 
particular appear more favorable in 
comparison with rates from Chicago to 
9702 territory than do rates from points 
farther south such as St. Louis. 

Since the hearing in this case we have 
decided Consolidated Southwestern Cases, 
123 I. C. C. 208, in which we revised 
the whole rate structure from, to, and 
between points in the Southwest. The 
southwest territory extends roughly 
frém the Mississippi River on the east 
to include Arkansas, Oklahoma, Louisi- 
ana west of the river, and Texas com- 
mon-point territory. It embraces terri- 
tory where the “9702” rates, upon which 
complainants rely so strongly in their 
rate comparisons, have formerly applied. 
The relationship of canned-goods rates 
to the first and fifth-class rates has been 
changed, as have the class and commod- 
ity rates themselves. Under the new ad- 
justment, which has resulted in rates 
on some articles being increased at the 
same time that rates on others were re- 
duced, distance rates have been pre- 
scribed for canned goods which are con- 
siderably higher than those assailed as 
unreasonable in the instant proceeding. 

To be continued in the issue of 

July 29. 


Monthly Reports of Railroad Revenues and Expenses as Reported to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 


June 


1927 
. 5,315,752 
- 692,111 
- 6,499,007 
758,071 
- 1,413,784 
-. 2,389,130 
. 4,884,878 
1,614,129 
330,928 


Freight revenue 

Passenger revenue AP 
Total incl. other revenue .... 
Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment . 
Transportation expenses .. 
Total expenses incl. other . 
Net from railroad 

MOR 55, nc caticea ids ek a 
Net after taxes, etc. -. 1,283,130 
Net after rents .. 1,149,656 
Average miles operated ........ 1,363.97 
Operating ratho <i. .esccecccare 15.2 


Lehigh Valley Railroad. 
6 Months 

1926 
31,031,866 
3,697,372 


1926 
6,237,751 
696,826 
7,444,658 
837,905 
1,624,410 
2,496,539 
5,278,190 
2,166,467 
429,965 
1,736,430 
1,639,568 
1,363.78 
70.9 


1927 
30,694,260 
3,606,129 
31,231,274 
3,908,010 
8,433,835 
15,472,270 
29,719,768 
7,511,506 
1,784,192 
5,726,295 
4,587,188 
1,363.97 
79.8 


4,070,776 
8,057,758 
15,060,984 
28,974,099 

8,445,767 | 

1,957,791 | 

6,478,940 | 
5,645,090 
1,363.78 
17.4 


” 


1927 
9,994,267 
754,286 
37,419,866 | 11,185,632 
1,676,245 
2,587,422 
2,896,411 
7,649,140 
8,536,492 
711,706 
2,823,408 
3,018,021 
2,650.08 
68.4 


Chesapeake & 
June 


Ohio Railway 
6 Months 
1926 
65,177,111 
4,420,885 
62,253,492 
8,958,242 
15,874,276 
17,371,825 
44,574,393 
17,679,099 
3,345,607 
14,326,402 
15,748,702 
2,648.64 
91.6 


1926 
10,001,748 
804,414 
11,319,287 
1,673,248 
2,644,558 
2,843,976 
7,585,895 
3,733,392 
557,286 
5,174,106 
3,467,471 
2,650.25 
67.0 


1927 
60,014,258 
4,302,346 
66,979,297 
9,934,352 
15,476,926 
17,752,912 
45,800,870 
21,178,427 
4,250,146 
16,911,699 
17,868,252 
2,650.53 
68.4 


1927 
10,192,614 
1,775,412 
13,320,148 
3,114,222 
2,851,719 
4,795,103 
11,547,412 
1,772,781 


1,019,882 


11,205.64 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad. 


6 Months 
1926 
58,061,639 
9,434,065 
75,260,203 
11,201,033 
18,739,632 
28,919,760 
62,614,579 
12,645,624 
4,500,000 
8,130,163 
6,171,467 
11,199.18 
83.2 


June 

1927 
57,243,458 
8,919,190 
74,636,449 
12,284,514 
17,837,878 
29,150,905 
63,783,770 
10,852,679 
4,500,000 
6,334,419 

3,808,103 
11,203.27 
85.5 


1926 
10,536,558 
1,848,497 
13,830,278 
2,721,707 
2,870,432 
4,803,762 
11,063,074 
2,767,204 
750,000 
2,015,801 
1,680,823 
11,192.59 
80.0 


oo 


750,000 
562,523 


86.7 





Bring 
Dary. 


ee 


Refunding Bonds, Commission Holds, Can Not Properly 
Be Classed as Assets. 


— 


In the issue of July 26 was begun 
publication of an order of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission reject: 
ing the plan submitted by the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western Rail- 
road for distribution of its surplus 
assets, as increasing the interest 
burden of the parent railroad in as- 
suming obligations of subsidiary and 
as not in the public interest. 

The full text continues: 

The same observations are applicable 
to the Morris & Essex construction- 
mortgage bond and the N. Y,, L. & W. 
first and refunding mortgage bonds 
which the Lackawanna proposes to 
transfer to the securities company. 
They cannot properly be classed as as- 
sets. They have, for all practicable 
purposes, the same status as bonds au- 
thenticated and delivered to an issuing 
company in reimbursement of its treas- 
ury for expenditures made from income 
or other moneys therein. Such securi- 
ties may be converted into assets, but 
in such conversion the issuing company 
must usually incur liabilities in an 
amount equal to or greater than the 
amount of the assets received. Other 
characteristics of these so-called treas- 
ury assets indicating that they have the 
same statuts as securities of an issuing 
company held in its treasury are that 
they do not become valid and binding 
obligations until countersigned and guar- 
anteed by the Lackawanna and that the 
latter, in view of the fact that its as- 
sumption of obligations and liability 
does not arise until it disposes of the 
bonds, cannot dispose of them without 
our authority. The Lackawanna has not 
requested authority to transfer to the 
securities company the $9,871,000 of 
first-refunding mortgage bonds issued 
by the Morris & Essex prior to the ef- 
fective date of the act. As has been in- 
dicated it is our view that assumption 
by the Lackawanna of obligation and 
liability in respect of these bonds will 
not arise until the Lackawanna disposes 
of them, and that this cannot be done 
without our authority. 


Requirements Of Section 


Of Act Are Outlined 

Section 20a of the interstate commerce 
act provides in part as follows: 

(2) From and after one hundred and 
twenty days after this section takes ef- 
fect it shall be unlawful for any carrier 
* * * to assume any obligation or i- 
ability, as lessor, lessee, guarantor, I- 
dorser, surety, or “otherwise, in respect 
of the securities of any other person, 
natural or artificial, * * * unless and 
until, * * * upon application by the 
carrier, and after investigation by the 
Commission of the purposes and uses of 
* * * the proposed assumption of obli- 
gation or liability, * * * the Com- 
mission by order authorizes such * re 
assumption. The Commission sha make 
such order only if it finds that such * * * 
assumption: (a) Is for some lawful ob- 
ject within its corporate purposes, and 
compatible with the public interest, 
which is necessary or appropriate for or 
consistent with the’ proper performance 
by the carrier of service to the public 
as a common carrier, and which will not 
impair its ability to perform that serv- 
ice, and (b) is reasonably necessary and 
appropriate for such purpose. 

While we have authorized the Lacka- 
wanna to assume obligation and liability 
in respect of the $10,000,000 Morris & 
Essex bond and of the $13,635,000 of 
N. Y., L. & W. bonds, such authorization 
was subject to the reservation that the 
Lackawanna should not dispose of the 
bonds unless and until so ordered by us. 
This reservation was necessary to enable 
us to complete, as required by section 
20a, the investigation of the purposes 
and uses of the proposed assumption 
which were not fully disclosed in the pro- 
ceedings upon the original applications. 
By its original applications in these pro- 
ceedings the Lackawanna was not seek- 
ing authority to dispose of the bonds in 
question. It was necessary for the 
Lackawanna to countersign the bonds and 
indorse its guaranty upon them before 
they could be authenticated by the trus- 
tees and delivered to the lessors for fur- 
ther delivery to the Lackawanna. Indors- 
ing the guaranty upon the bonds was a 
preliminary step in the assumption of 
obligation by the Lackawanna in respect 
of the bonds, and the order in each pro- 
ceeding, so far as it relates to the bonds 
under consideration, confers upon the 
Lackawanna only such authority as is 
necessary to take this step. By its sup- 
plemental application the Lackawanna 
has completed its showing as to the pur- 
poses and uses of the proposed assump- 
tion, and our further orders authorizing 
the Lackawanna to complete its assump- 
tion of obligation and liability by dis- 
posing of the bonds must be based upon 
findings to be made in accordance with 
the provisions of section 20a. We must 
find not only that the proposed assump- 
tion is for some lawful object within the 
corporate* purposes of the Lackawanna, 
and compatible with the public interest, 
but that it is reasonably necessary and 
appropriate for such purpose. 


Parallel To Proposed 
Action Is Drawn 


The purpose of the proposed assump- 
tion is to give validity and additional 
security to certain obligations of lessor 
companies in order that the Lackawanna 
may exchange them for secu: ies of a 
noncarrier company, thus reimbursing its 
treasury for expenditures made in retir- 
ing existing obligations of the lessor 
companies and in making additions and 
betterments to their properties, and dis- 
tribute to its stockholders as a dividend 
securities received in exchange for those 
guaranteed. The transactions proposed 
are tantamount to a distribution of the 
Lackawanna’s own bonds as a dividend. 

In Stock of Chicago, Burlington & 


Quincy R. R., 67 I, C. C. 156, we denied 
an application for authority to issue 
mortgage bonds as a dividend against 
surplus, holding that the issue had not 
been justified upon the record. In that 
case it was found that the issue of bonds 
would increase the carrier’s interest bur- 


den without apparent necessity, and that 
division of that part of its surplus not 
needed for ordinary surplus purposes by 
means of stock appeared more in accord 
with the welfare of the applicant and the 
public. In refusing the authority re- 
quested, we stated that the denial ex- 
tended only to the issue of a bond divi- 
dend by a railroad which had no need 
for bonds, and which could advantage- 
ously issue all the stock reasonably re- 
quired for its needs. 


The disposition of bonds by the Lacka- 
wanna as proposed would materially in- 
crease its interest burden without appar- 
ent necessity. The only plausible argu- 
ment advanced by the Lackawanna fv 
distributing a part of its surplus as pro- 
posed, and thereby increasing its fixed 
charges, is that such distribution would 
make its stock more attractive as an in- 
vestment and put the Lackawanna in 
position to make more advantageous 
terms in case of consolidation of its 
properties with those of other carriers. 
While such result might follow the dis- 
tribution of treasury assets such as the 
Glen Alden Coal Company bonds, reduc- 
ing corporate surplus by increasing the 
funded debt and interest charges of the 
system might well be expected to produce 
results contrary to those desired. 


Might Lose The Control 
Of Integral Parts Of System 


As has been pointed out, both the 
Morris & Essex and the N. Y., L. & W. 
are very important members of the Lack- 
awanna system. Should the Lackawanna 
dispose of the bonds of those companies 
as proposed, its investment in them 
would be represented by $70,400 of N. 
Y., L. & W. stock out of a total of $10,- 
000,000 outstanding, $250 of Morris & 
Essex stock out of a total of $15,000,000 
outstanding, and advances to those com- 
panies in the amounts of $2,119,374 and 
$6,675,526, respectively. While it is true 
that the Lackawanna holds these prop- 
erties under leases that are equivalent 
to leases in perpetuity, its tenure de- 
pends on its ability to maintain its earn- 
ings at a point sufficient to pay dividends 
on the stock and interest on the bonds of 
the lessor companies at the rates fixe 
in the leases. By its proposal in these 
proceedings the Lackawanna has evi- 
denced an intention of adopting a finan- 
cial policy that would constantly increase 
the funded debt of the lessor companies, 
and the fixed charges that must be paid 
in respect thereof, while imposing no 
fixed charged on properties owned out- 
right. The tendency of this policy is in- 
dicated by the fact that the present 
ratio of securities upon which the Lacka- 
wanna pays dividends only out of income 
or accumulated surplus to securities 
upon which it must pay dividends and 
interest as fixed charges is approxi- 
mately 0.96, whereas, should the bonds 
of the lessor companies be disposed of 
as proposed, the ratio would be reduced 
to approximately 0.70. Should this policy 
be continued, it is entirely within the 
realm of possibilities that the Lacka- 
wanna may lose control of essential parts 
of its system, should prolonged periods 
of stress because of strikes, or other 
causes, reduce the Lackawanna’s earn- 
ings to the point where they would be 
insufficient to pay the rentals, 

; We are unable to find that the assump- 
tion of obligation and liability in respect 
of the bonds of the lessor companies as 
proposed is compatible with the public 
interest, or reasonably necessary or ap- 
propriate for the purpose of acquiring 
assets which may be distributed as a 
dividend to the Lackawanna’s stock- 
holder. An order will be entered deny- 
ing the application. 5 


—_—. 


Decisions on Rates 


By The 
Intersiate Commerce @ 
Commission 


Decisions in rate cases made public 
July 27 by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission are summarized as follows: 

Fourth Section Application No. 12645, 
and Portions of Nos. 11694, 3236, and 
3237. Coal and Coke from Western Ken- 
tucky, Alabama, and Tennessee. Decided 
June 29, 1927, 

1, Authority to establish and maintain 
rates on coal, in carloands, from mines on 
the Louisville & Nashville in western 
Kentucky to Helena, Ark., in connection 
with the Missouri Pacific at Memphis, 
Tenn., lower than to intermediate points 
in Arkansas, denied. 

2. Authority to continue rates on coal, 
in carloads, from mines on the Louis- 
vilel & Nashville in western Kentucky to 
points in Mississippi and Tennessee, 
lower than to intermediate points, denied. 

3. Authority to continue rates on coke, 
in carloads, from points on the St. Louis- 
San Francisco in Alabama and Tennessee 
to points on the Illinois Central and 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, lower than 
to intermediate points, granted, 


4. Authority to continue rates on 
coke, in carloads, from points on the 
Southern Railway and Northern Alabama 
Railway in Alabama, Kentucky, and Ten- 
nessee to points on the Illinois Central 
and Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, lower 
than to intermediate points, granted. 


Additional railroad news 
will be found on page 7. 
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Industrial Production Shows 
Decline for Month, Says 
Report by Federal Re 


serve Board. 


Although the volume of industrial pro- 
duction declined in June almost to the 
level of June, 1926, the value of building 
contract awards for the month made a 
new record, according to a survey of 
general business and financial conditions 
made public July 27 by the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 

The Board said the decline in indus- 
trial output reflected definite reduction 
in the activity of both mines and facto- 
ries, and this was accompanied by easier 
money conditions early in July after 
rate in late May and in June. Automo- 
bile production fell off measurably in 
June, the Board reported, adding that 
the decline had continued through early 
July. y 

Less than the usual seasonal decline 
was observed in retail trade in June, 
and, with a lower volume of replacement, 
inventories were smaller. Wholesale 
stocks showed little change from the 
previous month and the total was smaller 
than for the corresponding month last 
year. 

Bank credit through members of the 
Federal Reserve System declined in the 
latter part of June and early in July, 
the Board said. On July 20, the loans 
and investments of member banks was 


more than $200,000,000 lower than a | 


month earlier. 


Building Record Made. 

Following is the ful text of the 
Board’s statement: 

The output of industry declined sub- 
stantially in June to a level close to that 
of a year ago, reflecting reduced activity 
both in mines and in factories. The value 


of building contracts awarded was the | 


largest for any month on record. The 


cally unchanged. 


Production—Production of iron and 
steel and automobiles declined consider- 
ably in June and curtailment in these in- 
dustries continued during the early part 
of July. There were also decreases in 
June in silk deliveries, sugar refining, 
and production of lumber, copper and an- 
thracite coal. Cotton and woolen mills 
continued active for this season of the 


year, and consumption of raw cotton was | 


larger than in any previous June on rec- 
ord. Meat packing, shoe production, and 
the manufacture of building materials 
showed increases. Production of manu- 
factures, as a group, was slightly larger 
in June than in the same month of 1926, 
but output of minerals, owing largely to 
decreased production of coal, was 
smaller volume than a year ago. The 
value of building contracts awarded in 
June was larger than in any previous 
month on record, owing chiefly to the 
steady increase within recent months of 
contracts for public works and public 
utilities. Awards were particularly large, 
as compared with previous months of 
this year and with June of last year in 
the New York and Chicago Federal Re- 
serve districts. Contracts were awarded 
during the first half of July in practi- 
cally the same volume as in the corre- 
sponding period of last year. 


Farm Acreage Reduced. 
On the basis of conditions on July 1 


in | 


_—_———— 
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| Foreign Exchange | 


(By Telegraph.) 


New York, July 27. — The Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 


lowing: 
4 August 27, 1927. 


In pursuance of the provtstons of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 


















Country 
Europe: 
Austria (schilling)...........+- -14078 
Belgium (belga).......-seeeee+ -1390 
Bulgaria (lev) .....-+sseseeess .007254 
Czechoslovakia (krone).......+ 029624 
Denmark (krone)... ...-.sseers -2673 
England (pound sterling)...... 4.8551 
Finland (markka).....-.... 025190 
France (franc) ......-.++ 0391 
Germany (reichsmark)......... .2378 
Greece (drachma)....-«.esers 013106 
Holland (guilder)....-eseeseess .4006 
Hungary (pengo)....-eesesseess 1744 
Italy (lira) 6806 oO CCeeeeres 0544 
Norway (krone).....sceecesserss .2582 
Poland (zloty) ....e+eessess 1122 
Portugal (escudo).....seeee .0500 . 
Rumania (leu).......ccecses 006097 
Spain (peseta).....ceecccceseess -1706 
Sweden (krona)......eseeccies -2678 
Switzerland (franc)... ..-.eseees -1925 
Yugoslavia (dinar)........e0 -017590 
Asia: 
China (Chefoo tael).......0.. -6519 
China (Hankow tael)..... -6442 
China (Shanghai tael)..... 6244 
China (Tientsin tael)..... -6590 
China (Hong Kong dollar)...... .4900 
China (Mexican dollar)........ .4455 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dol.) -4392 
China (Yuan dollar)............ .4358 
India (rupee). . cw kau 3609 
Gee EON) sk csv beudw recs vecei 4701 
Singapore (S. S.) ¢dollar)..... .5596 
North America: 
Canada (dollar)........ -998888 
Re ee ere -999156 
PROMRO COORD) bv c.0cncow-wseeenece -469000 
Newfoundland (dollar)......... -996719 
South America: 
Argentina (peso) (gold)........ -9656 
BOONES  CORIIEGIE) . . . 0.0 c0ccsseees 1181 
EE, RESO) ciccvicewc s cvevnsen -1201 
WEGNGNy (CHONG). cc6s ce ncizccsis -9974 


Power Plant Lease 
Renewed for Year 


Department of War Also Gives 
New Tenure on Railway 
at Muscle Shoals. 
Refiewal of the lease to the Alabama 
Power Company, for a one-year period 


beginning August 1, 1927, of the 1,000 
kilowatt sub-station and other facilities 


has been approved by the Acting Secre- 
tary of War, F. Trubee Davison, accord- 


ing to a statement by the Department | 
of War. The new lease is the fith to be | 


made to the Alabama Power Company, 
the lease first having been acquired in 
1923. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The Acting Secretary of War has re- 
newed the lease to the Alabama Power 
Company, for a period of one year, effec- 
tive August 1, 1927, of the 1,000 kilo- 
watt sub-station, and other facilities and 
equipment connected therewith, located 
at Waco Quarry, near Russellville, Ala, 
This property was originally leased to 
the Alabama Power Company, under 
date of July 16, 1923, for one year, from 
August 1, 1928, the said lease having 
been renewed in July, 1924, July, 1925, 
and July, 1926, each time for a period of 
one year. The new lease is essentially the 


same as the original lease and the sub- | 


sequent renewals thereof. 


The acting Secretary of War has rati- 
fied the renewal of the lease executed 


by the Commanding Officer of the United | 
States Nitrate Plant No. 2, Military Res- | 
ervation, Muscle Shoals, Alabama, to the | 


Alabama Power Company for one year, 


| from June 1, 1927, of the Government 


forecasts of the Department of Agricul- | 


ture indicate increases as compared with 
the 1926 harvested production 
output of wheat, oats, barley, rye, hay 
and potatoes, and decreases in corn, to- 
bacco, and the principal fruit crops. Cot- 
ton, for which no production estimate 
was given, shows a decrease of 12 per 
cent in acreage planted, while the total 
area planted to all crops shows a reduc- 
tion of 2 per cent. A reduction of 371,- 


in the | 


000,000 bushels in the estimated produc- | 


tion of corn, compared with 1926, indi- 
cates the smallest crop since 1901. 
Trade.—Wholesale trade in most lead- 
ing lines increased slightly between May 
and June, while retail trade showed less 
than the customary seasonal decline. 
Sales of department stores were in about 
the same volume as a year ago while 
those of mail order houses and chain 
stores were larger. Sales of meat, dry 
goods, and hardware at wholesale were 
smaller than in June of last year, while 
sales of groceries, shoes, and drugs were 
about the same in volume. Inventories of 
department stores declined further to a 
level about 3 per cent below that of 
June, 1926. Stocks carried by whole- 
sale firms showed no change for the 
month and were smaller than a year ago. 
Daily-average freight-car loadings 
failed to show the customary seasonal 


in smaller volume from early in May 


ments of almost all groups of commodi- 
ties have been smaller than a year ago. 
The largest declines occurred in the 
shipments of coal and coke. 

Prices.—The general level of wholesale 
commodity prices, according to the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics index, continued 
practically the same in June as in the two 
preceding months. The prices of agricul- 
tural commodities as a group declined 
slightly while the average for the non- 
agricultural group remained pratically 
unchanged. There were declines between 
May and June in the prices of silk, iron 
and rubber and advances ine. .$hsetaoin 
and steel, noferrous metals, building ma- 
terials and rubber and advances in 
grains, cotton, hides and skins, and 
anthracite coal. During the first three 
weeks of July prices of wheat, bituminous 
coal, iron and steel, and rubber declined 





| passenger-train service between St. Paul 


| a month before. 
to the middle of July than during the | 
corresponding period of last year. Ship- 


owned electric railway and its appurt- 
enances at the plant mentioned above. 
By the terms of the lease the Alabama 
Power Company is to operate and main- 
tain the railway and to charge not to 
exceed certain specified fares to employ- 
es of the Government using the railway 
within the Military Reservation. 

The above leases are subject to can- 
cellation by the Secretary of War on 
30 days notice. 


Further Hearing Ordered 
On St. Paul Train Service 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on July 26 announced a reopening for 
further hearing of No. 17876, in which | 
it had authorized the Minneapolis, St. | 
Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway, the 
Great Northern Railway and the North- 
ern Pacific Railway to establish a joint 


and Minneapolis, Minn., and Duluth, | 
Minn,. and Superior, Wis., under a plan | 


| for a division of earnings. 


! 
The case was reopened on application | 
filed July 15 by the three roads. | 


while those of livestock, cotton, wool, cop- 
per, and hides advanced. 

Bank Credit—The demand for mem- 
ber bank credit decreased from the lat- 
ter part of June to the middle of July | 
and on July 20 the loans and invest- | 


; ments of member banks in leading cities 
increase between May and June and were | 


were more: than $200,000,000 lower than 
The decline was prin- 
cipally in the banks’ investment hold- 
ings and in loans secured by stocks and 
bonds. Loans for commercial, agricul- | 


| tural, and industrial purposes decreased | 


by about $45,000,000. 


Demand for reserve bank credit in 
connection with settlements at the end 
of the fiscal year and increased cur. 
rency requirements over the holiday pe- 
riod carried total discounts for member 
banks on July 6 to the highest level since 
the first of the year. Thereafter, largely 
in consequence of the return flow of | 
currency from circulation, there was a 
decreased demand for member bank ac. | 
commodation and on July 20 total dis- | 
counts were in somewhat smaller volume 
than four weeks earlier, Holdings of 
United States securities showed a slight | 
increase during July. 

Conditions in the money market, after 
seasonal firmness at the end of June 
were easier in July. 
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Industrial Output 


Sur plus in French Budget to Be Applied 


ries of Postal Employes 


Greater Receipts and Expenditures Estimated for 1928, 
in Face of Smaller Tax Revenues. 


A report received in the Department 
of Commerce from the American Con- 
sulate at Paris states that the 1928 bud- 
get proposal now before the French 
Chamber of Deputies, would apply a 
large part of a surplus of 633,000,000 
francs to increases in salaries of postal 
and telegraph employes and to float the 
consolidation loan of last May. Follow- 
ing is the full text of the report: 

Estimated receipts total 42,161,000,000 
francs and expenditures 41,528,000,000 
francs leaving a surplus of 633,000,000 


| francs, in the outline of the 1928 budget 


proposal laid before the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Deputies. It 
is explained that most of this surplus, 
or probably about 400,000,000 francs, will 


| be applied to salary increases for em- 


ployes of the postal and telegraph serv- 
ices and to the costs of floating the con- 


| solidation loan of May, 1927. 


As compared with 1927 budget esti- 
mates, the proposals for 1926 are 2,433,- 
000,000 francs higher with regard to re- 
ceipts and 1,987,000,000 francs higher on 
the expenditure side. 

No changes are proposed in taxes al- 
ready in existence and no new taxes ate 
proposed. However, estimates of the 
yields of certain taxes, principally those 
on sales of real estate, have been re- 
duced by 390,000,000 francs. A further 
reduction is that of 100,000,000 frances 
made on the estimated yield from direct 
taxes. 

The increases in expenditure over 
those noted in the budget for 1927 are 
accounted for mainly by increases in 
salaries of Government employes for 
which a sum of 1,100,000,000 frances is 
inscribed in the budget. New increases 
in military pensions will absorb 650,- 
000,000 francs, to which must be added 
250,000,000 francs voted for the year 
1926 and carried forward for 1928. 





New Issue 


The reduction in the length of military 
service, bringing with it an increase in 
the pay of men engaged as _ volunteers, 
aceounts for a further item of 300,000,- 
000 francs in the budget bill. In order 
to carry out a special program relating 
to agricultural production, an additional 
credit of 37,000,000 francs is provided. 

Debt Obligation Reduced. 

The budget of 1927 included a sum of 
15,534,000,000 francs to take care of the 
consolidated debt and long term debt, 
whereas in the budget for 1928 this 


charge is reduced to 13,560,000,000 
francs, a decrease of 1,974,000,000 
francs. Of this difference, 400,000,000 


francs is the result of the improvement 
in the value of the franc, the 1927 bud- 
get having been established on the basis 
of 150 franes to the pound sterling, while 
the proposed budget for 1928, is on a 
basis of 124 francs, 

The increase in annuities received un- 
der the Dawes plan permits the sup- 
pression of the sum of 833,000,000 
francs, which was inscribed in the 1927 
budget against interest and payments on 
the foreign debt. 

The reduction in the rate of interest 
paid by the Amortization Fund on its 
national defense notes does away with 


the budget subsidy of 490,000,000 
francs granted in 1927. Further, there 
is a decrease of about 300,000,000 


frances in the service of the floating debt 
resulting from the repayment of the debt 
of the Bank of France to the Bank of 
England and of the Treasury bonds is- 
sued in Great Britain since 1924, 


Western Maryland Gets 
Permission to Issue Bonds 


The Western Maryland Railway was 


authorized on July 27 by Division 4 of | are to be used 


the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
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U. S. Treasury Statement 
July 265. 
(Made public July 27, 1927.) 


Receipts 
Customs receipts...... 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
| 
Miscellaneous inter- 
nal revenue....... 
Miscellaneous receipts. 


$2,249,034.43 
1,939,489.76 


646,557.63 
3,085,534.57 

~ 7,920,604.39 
273,400.00 
167,699,081.93 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public-debt receipts... 
Balance previous day.. 


175,893,086.82 
Expenditures 


General expenditures.. 
Interest on public debt. 


Total 


$5,330,253.90 
583,124.09 


Refunds of receipts. ... 860,854.66 
Panama Canal. . ‘4 17,651.69 
Operations in special 
MCCOUNE vives ccecss 2,844.10 
Adjusted service certifi- 
Gkte TW. ccc vswees 137,385.72 
Civil service retirement e 
fund +Obin 0:6 je's Oe 19,692.70 
Investment of trust 
funds 288,009.99 
Total ordinary = ex- 
penditures b,6:6 6,965,045.41 
Public-debt expenditures 
chargeable against 


ordinary receipts 3,000,000.00 


Other public-debt  ex- 
penditures ......... 1,180,487.35 
Balance today........ 164,747,553.56 
Potal iiccccccsces,  176,898,086.82 


The accumulative figures, together 
with the comparative analysis of re- 
ceipts and expenditures for the month 
and for the year, are published each 
Monday. 


issue $12,000,000 of first and refunding 
mortgage 5% per cent gold bonds, series 


A, and to sell them at 96% per cent of 
par and accrued interest. The proceeds 
im paying outstanding 
notes and for additions and betterments. 


$30,000,000 


Public Utilities 
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Rate Complaints 


Filed With the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Complaints made public July 27 by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
are summarized as follows: 

No. 19827. Standard Paper Mfg. Co., 
of Richmond, Va., v. Richmond, Fred- 
ericksburg & Potomac Railroad et al. 
Seeks reasonable rates on printing 
paper unruled in carloads from Rich- 
mond to Baltimore, Philadelphia, Brook- 
lyn, New York, Long Island City and 
points in New Jersey and New York 
harbor lighterage limits. Claims rep- 
aration. 

No. 19826. A. D. Sizer, of Cham- 
paign, Ill. v. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway et al. Requests Commis- 
sion to order establishment of reason- 
able rates on soft coal from West Clin- 





ton, Ind., to Champaign. Claims rep- 
aration. 
No. 19828. Sall Mountain Co., of 


Chicago v. Delaware & Hudson Co., et 
al. Claims, reparation on numerous 
shipments of slate granules, Poultney, 
Vt., to Scranton, Pa. 

No. 19829. Carter Oil Co., of Tulsa, 
Okla., v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway et al. Seeks reasonable 
joint rates on natural gasoline, carloads 
from certain Oklahoma points to Bay- 
onne and Bayway, N. Y. Claims rep- 
aration. 

No. 19830. Joyce-Pruit Co., of Bos- 
well, N. M., v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway et al. Requests Commission 
to require establishment of reasonable 
class rates from between points in other 
States and points in the State of New 
Mexico. 

No. 19831. Patterson Produce Co., 
of Dallas, Texas, v. Gulf, Colorado & 
Santa Fe Railway et al. Seeks reason- 
able rates on live poultry from Texas 
points of origin to New Orleans. Claims 
reparation. 


No. 19832. De Kalb White Marble 
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Co., Ine., of Gouverneur, N. Y., v. New 7 
York Central Railroad et al. Claims © 
reparation on numerous shipments of 
crushed stone, stone dust and marble ~ 
waste from De Kalb Junction, N. ¥., to 
Cleveland, Gypsum and Toledo, Ohio; 
Detroit, Mich., and Chicago, IIl. 

No. 19833. Bessemer Coal, Iron & 
Land Co., of Birmingham, Ala., et al 
v. Louisville & Nashville Railroad et al. 
Asks Commission to require application 
of reasonable rate on coal from Belle 
Ellen, Ala., to Quincy, Fla., and waiver 
of collection of alleged undercharge. 

No. 19834. Terre Haute, Ind., Cham- 
ber of Commerce v. Ahnapee & Western 
Railway et al. Asks Commission to 
prescribe reasonable rates on work 
clothing from Terre Haute to Chicago, 


Milwaukee and other interstate desti- 


nations. é ® 








Minutes away from the 
markets of the world 


Every minute during banking 
hours, The Equitable sends or 
receives a cable to transfer 
money, buy or sell foreign ex- 
change, finance import or export 
shipments, or gather trade and 
credit information from all quar- 
ters of the globe. . 


Through its special cable service, 

The Equitable enables you to be 

but minutes away from the mar- 

kets of the world. 

Write to our foreign department 
for particulars 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
Home Office: 37 Wall Street, N. ¥. 
District Representatives 
Philadelphia Baltimore 
Atlanta Chicago San Franciscé 





LONDON PARIS MEXICO CITY 








July 27, 1927 


United Steel Works Corporation 


(VEREINIGTE STAHLWERKE AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT) 


20-Year 642% Sinking Fund Debentures, Series A 


With Warrants for Contingent Additional Interest 


To be dated July 1, 1927 ¥ 


Series A debentures to be authorized and presently outstanding $30,000,000. Coupon debentures in interchangeable denominations of $1,000 and $500, registerable as to 
principal only. Interest payable January 1 and July 1. Principal and interest payable in New York at the principal office of Dillon, Read & Co., in United States gold coin. 
Holders of Series A debentures may, at their option, collect principal and interest in London at the office of J. Henry Schroder & Co., in pounds sterling; in Amsterdam at the offices 
of Mendelssohn & Co. Amsterdam, and Nederlandsche Handel Maatschappij, in guilders; in Zurich at the office of Credit Suisse, in Swiss francs; or in Stockholm at the offices of 
Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget and Stockholms Enskilda Bank, in Swedish kronor; im each caseat the buying rate for sight exchange on New York on the date of presentation 
for collection. Non-callable prior to July 1, 1932; callable on that date and on any interest date thereafter, as a whole only, on 30 days’ notice with all unmatured warrants (except 
the warrant maturing May 1 next following the redemption date), at the following prices and accrued interest: to and including July 1, 1937, at 105; thereafter to and including 
July 1, 1942, at 10214; thereafter at 100. Principal and interest payable without deduction for any taxes, present or future, levied by German governmental authorities. American 
Exchange Irving Trust Company, New York, Trustee. 


‘ 


To mature July 1, 1947 


Each Series A debenture will bear warrants for contingent additional interest entitling the holder to receive in United States gold coin on 


May 1; 1928, and on May lin each year thereafter to and including May 1, 1947, 4% of 1% additional interest for each 1% (anda 
amount for each fraction of 1%) by which the dividend rate on the company’s capital stock for the preceding fiscal year shall 


peepee 
ave exceeded 


6%, but no such contingent additional interest payment shall im any year exceed 112%, all as more fully to be stated in the indenture. 


The following information és contained in a letter from Carl Rabes, Esq., Managing Director of the company: 


THE COMPANY 


United Steel Works Corporation, organized under the laws of Germany in January, 1926, acquired, as of April 1, 1926, the principal fixed assets 
(except certain coal properties), the good-will, and businesses of four leading coal, iron, and steel concerns in Germany, viz., Rheinelbe Union, Thyssen, 
Phoenix, and Rheinstahl. Among manufacturers of iron and steel, the company ranks in productive capacity second only to United States Steel 
Corporation. Its coal properties are among the largest in the world with respect to present productive capacity and reserves. At the present 
time, the company is producing more than 40% of the entire German steel output and employing about 198,000 persons. 


MORTGAGE DEBT 


The company’s principal fixed assets were appraised in June, 1926 by Mr. H. A. Brassert, American consulting engineer, on the basis of replace- 
ment costs in Germany, after allowance for depreciation and obsolescence, at more than $500,000,000 (including real estate and coal reserves). Such 
properties are subject (in addition to capital charges under the Dawes Planestimated at $29,799,000 on the basis of present assessments against 
predecessor companies) to mortgages securing approximately $97,986,000 of indebtedness, consisting of $69,999,000 of the company’s Mortgage 
Bonds, issued or immediately to be issued pursuant to an indenture dated June 1, 1926, and about $27,987,000 of underlying indebtedness. Against 
such properties additional Mortgage Bonds may be issued without restrictions, but in that case only to such an amount that the total of such 
bonds and underlying indebtedness at any time outstanding shall not exceed $105,000,000. 
Additional Mortgage Bonds may also be issued up to 24 of cost or fair value, whichever is less, of additional fixed assets to be mortgaged, but 
only if average annual net earnings, after depreciation, depletion, and all other charges except payments under the Dawes Plan, interest, and profits 
taxes, as certified by public accountants, for the two fiscal years immediately preceding such issue, shall have amounted to at least 3 times the sum 
of then existing annual payments under the Dawes Plan and annual interest charges on the Mortgage Bonds outstanding and then about to be 
issued and on all other debt of the company ranking equally therewith or prior thereto. 


e 
Sales of United Steel Works Corporation for the twelve mo 


SALES AND EARNINGS 


mths ended March 31, 1927, as shown by the company’s books, amounted to more 


than $290,000,000, of which $108,795,700 constituted export sales, not including approximately $5,504,000 of deliveries on reparation account for 
which payment was received in German currency. The company’s export sales of the principal iron and steel products, measured in tons, amounted 
toover 40% of the total of such export sales of Germany during that period. ° 
Net earnings for the twelve months ended March 31, 1927, as shown by the company’s books, after depreciation, and estimated maximum annual 
payments under the Dawes Plan ($1,788,000 based on present assessments), but before interest and profits taxes, amounted to $30,600,000, or 


approximately 2% times the annual interest charges on the Series A debenturesand all obligations ranki: 


~ equally therewith or senior thereto pre- 


sently to be outstanding. The dividend paid by the company on its capital stock with respect to the first ix months of its operations (fiscal period 


ended September 30, 1926) was 3%, 


mately 136% of par. 


The company agrees to provide an annual sinking fund of $800,000 to and including July 1, 1937, and $1,200,000 thereafter to maturity, pay- 
able semi-annually (first payment January 1, 1928), to be applied to the purchase of Series A debentures at not exceeding the principal amount 
thereof and accrued interest, and, to the extent that Series A debentures are not so obtainable, to revert periodically to the company. 


We offer these debentures for delive 
thal delivery will be made on or about August 11, 1927, 


International Acceptance Bank, Inc. 


SINKING FUND 





The Series A debentures are listed on the Boston Stock Exchange and the company has 
agreed to make application in due course to list themon the New York Stock Exchange. 


All conversions of Gerrnan into United States currency nave been made at par of exchange (one Reichsmark equals 23.8 cents). 


Asubstantial amount of Series A debentures inas been withdrawn for sale, in Holland by a group 
under the joint leadership of Mendélssohm & Co. Amsterdam, and Nederlandsche Handel 
Maatschappij; in Sweden by a group under the joint leadership of Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget 
and Stockholms Enskilda Bank; in Switzerland by Credit Suisse; and in other European countries. 








Information herein contained has been recewed in part by cable. 


ry of, when, and as issued and accepted by us, subjecc to the approval of legal proceedings by counsel. It ts expected 
en the form of temporary debentures of the company or interim receipts of Dillon, Read & Co. 


Price 982 and accrued interest. 
Yield (exclusive of contingent additional interest) over 654% 


Lhe above is subject lo a cercuiar, onlaining surther 
information, which may be oblained upon request 


Dillon, Read & Co. 


Se 





—-——— 


or at the rate of 6% per annum. The stock is currently quoted on the Berlin Stock Exchange at approxi- 


J. Henry Schroder Banking Corporation 
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Taxation: Deductions Incomes 


Dismantled Vessel- 
Ruled to Be Subject 


To Maritime Liens 
Used as Dancing Barge at 
New Orleans; Without 
Connection With 
Land. 


JoHN Doussony ET AL. V. PLEASURE BOAT 


“Pirate SHIP,” OR “CITY OF MARI- | 


ETTA,” No. 18817; District Court, 





EASTERN DISTRICT OF LOUISIANA; IN 


ADMIRALTY. 

The libel in this case was filed for 
wages, supplies and necessaries. 
ship upon which the libel was filed was a 
600-ton ship whose motive power or ma- 


moved. She was used as a dancing barge 


structure upon land. She was capable 


of being towed. 

The court held, under these circum- | 
stances, that it had jurisdiction in ad- 
miralty. 

Woodville & Woodville for libellants. 
Arthur B. Hammond for intervening | 
dibellants. E. S. Hayford for respond- 
ent. 

The text of the opinion of Judge Burns | 
follows: 

Libellants claim wages of the Pleas- 
ure Boat “Pirate Ship,” or “City of Ma- 
rietta,” which was seized as she lay in 
the Mississippi River in the Port of New 
Orleans. Libellant John V. Nielsen 
claims wages as a sailor; Libellant W. H. | 


Dyer as a painter; John Doussony as en- } 


gineer; Jesse Smith as pipe fitter; Ted 
Graham and Louis Malhiot as deck hands; 
intervenor Thomas Moore as painter, for- | 
balance due for painting the vessel; in- | 
tervenor E. R. Chivers for electric fit- 
tings installed on the vessel; intervenor 
Weixel and Janzen for oils furnished the 
vessel; and the Board of Commissioners 
for the Port of New Orleans, an agency 
of the State of Louisiana, administering 
the wharves and port facilities, inter- 
venes for wharfage, alleging that the 
vessel, which is of 600 gross tons, oc- 
cupied the wharf at the foot of Canal 
Street, in New Orleans, to which she is | 
moored, and for which dockage or wharf- 
age, on a tonnage basis, acording to the 
public tariff authorized by State law, | 
she owes a total of $210, and certain tow- | 
age amounting up to $80 by a tug owned | 
by the said Board. 

The owner and claimant, Eugene S. | 
Hayford, a lawyer by profession, ap- 
pearing in his own behalf, filed an excep- 
tion to the jurisdicition of this court | 
ratione materiae on the ground_that: | 
“The former U. S. S. Marietta is now, 
and has for the past six months, been 
permanently secured to the Canal Street 
docks, as a dancing platform or barge— 
all machinery intended for use of motor 
power has long since been removed, and 
the barge has not been, and is not in- | 
tended for use in transportation, of | 
freight, passengers or use of any na- 
ture or kind whatsoever in maritime trade 
or commerce.” 

Support of Exception. 

In support of this exception, the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court in Cope v. | 
Vallette Dry Dock, 119 U. S. 625; The | 
Hendrick Hudson, Fed. Cas. 6355; Evans- | 
ville & Bowling Green Packet Co. v. | 
Chero Cola Bottling Co. et als., are cited. 

These are to the effect that a fixed 
structure, such as a dry dock, not used 
for the purpose of navigation, is not the | 
subject of salvage services because the 
mere fact that such a structure floats 
does not make it a ship, because it is 
not used for navigation. 

The libellants and intervenors rely on 
the City of Pittsburgh, 45 Fed. 699; The | 
Floating Elevator Hezekiah Baldwin, 12 
Fed. Cas. No. 6449; Woodruff v. One 
Covered Scow, 30 Fed. 209; Lhe Public 
Bath No. 13, 61 Fed. 692; The Steam Tug | 
M. R. Brazon, 17 Fed. Cas. 9889; One 
Seow, 8 Fed. 736; The W. F. Brown, 46 
Fed. 290; The Old Natchez, 9 Fed. 476; 
Braisted v. Denton, 115. Fed. 428; 

~ Charles Barnes Co. v. One Dredge Boat 
et al., 169 Fed. 895; Wilson v. Floating 
Steam Pump, 30 Fed. Case No. 17880; 
The Raithmoor, 186 Fed. 849; Lawrence 
vy. Flat Boat, 84 Fed. 200. 
Test Applied to Courts. 

An examination of these cases reveals 
the test applied generally by the ad- 
miralty courts, and it is much more 
broad and liberal than that contended for 
by exceptor here, who insists that the 
“Pirate Ship” or “Marietta” is beyond 
the reach of admiralty proéess because 
she is not engaged in navigation, carry- 
ing freight or pasengers. The courts in 
the cases cited have held variously that 
flat boats, pile drivers, pump _ boats, 
scows, and other and various kinds of 
water craft are vessels within the ad- 
miralty jurisdiction, though not engaged 
in navigation or as carriers of passen- 
gers or freight, the general test being 
whether the craft was capable of being 
navigated, by its own power or by tow- 
ing, and Whether its business required 
it to be navigated from one place to an- 
other. If it was capable of being navi- | 
gated, and its business or use required 
it, then it was within the admiralty ju- 
risdiction and subject to process for mar- 
jtime liens. If not, that is to say, if 
by its disposition or lodgment or con- | 
nection with the shore the craft was 
not capable of navigation, nor required 
by its use or business to be navigated 
from one place to another, then it might | 
be held not to be in commerce and navi- | 
gation in such a sense as to be subject 
to a libel in rem in admiralty. ¢ 

Ruled Plainly Vessek 

Upon the facts of the record here, un- 
der the recognized test, the “Pirate 
Ship” or “Marietta” is plainly a vessel 
engaged in commerce and navigation 
upon navigable waters and subject to 
maritime liens for wages, supplies, nec- 
essaries, dockage, wharfage, of the kind 
and character here resented. More- 
over, it is distinctly shown by the origi- 
nal libel and the intervenors’ libels that | 
she was not fastened permanently to 

the wharf for six months as recited in 


The | 


| sideration and investigation, that 


Tax Deduction Denied for Obsolescence 


of Good Will on Account of Prohibition | Of Officers 


Board of Tax Appeals Rules Allowance Is Not to Be Made 
Although Existence and Cost Are Established. 


G. F. CoSHLAND & Co. v. COMMISSIONER 
OF INTERNAL ‘REVENUE; BoArD OF Tax 
APPEALS, No, 214 
No deduction is allowable for obsoles- 

cence of good will on account of pro- 

hibition legislation, although its exist- 
ence and cost (or March 1, 1913, value) 
are established, the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals held herein. 

Walter J. Hilborn for the petitioner 
and D. H. Green for the Commissioner. 

The findings of fact and opinion fol- 
lows: 

This proceeding is for the redtermi- 
nation of a deficiency in income and 


| profits tax for the calendar year 1918. 
chinery had been dismantled and re- | 


There are two issues presented. First, 


| whether the petitioner may include in 
or platform. There was no such con- | 
nection with land as would make her a | 


its invested capital the amount of $35,000 
alleged to represent good will. Second, 


| whether the petitioner may take a de- 
| duction from gross income for the year 


1918 on account of obsolescence of al- 


| leged good will due to prohibition legis- 


lation. 

Findings of fact: The petitioner, a 
corporation, was organized in June, 1907, 
for the purpose of taking over the busi- 


| ness of G. F. Coshland & Company, a 


copartnership, dealers in whisky and gin. 
The copartnership, of G. F. Coshland & 
Company, prior to June, 1907, had been 


| in business as liquor dealers for many | 
the | 
| petitioner the following resolution was 


years. Upon the organization of 


adopted. 

Corporation Formed 

Under Laws of New York 
Whereas, this corporation was incor- 

porated under the laws of the State of 

New York for the purposes set forth 

in the certificate of incorporation; and 
Whereas, it was the intention of the 

incorporators, and was one of the pur- 

poses set forth in the certificate of in- 


corporation, among other things, to pur- | 


chase, take over and carry on the busi- 
ness now being carried on by Gilbert F. 


Coshland and Leopold B. Coshland as | 
| escrow to be by him delivered to said 
| Gilbert F. Coshland and Leopold B. Cosh- | 
| land on July 1, 1907, on receipt by them 


copartners under the firm name of G. F. 


| Coshland & Co., at 206 Water street, in 


the Borough of Manhattan, City, County 
and State of New York; and 

Whereas, the purchase of said busi- 
ness and the assets thereof, is author- 
ized by the certificate of incorporation 
of this corporation and is necessary for 
the use and lawful purpose of said cor- 
poration, and 

Whereas, the said Gilbert F. Coshland 
and Leopold B. Coshland, copartners as 
aforesaid, have made a proposition in 
writing for the sale and transfer on their 
part, and the purchase on the part of 
this corporation, of the said business as 
a going concern, including all the assets 
of said business, whether tangible or 
intangible except certain accounts, the 
said transfer to be made on the Ist 
day of July, 1907, upon certain terms 


and c8nditions as more fully appear in | 
| of the copartnership, the petitioner set 


the aforesaid proposal and offer which 
has just been read and spread upon 


| these minutes; and 


Whereas, due con- 
it 
necessary and advantageous for the best 
interests of this corporation, that it ac- 
quire and purchase the said business and 


the assets thereof and take over and 


it appears after 


is 


| carry on the said business; and 


Whereas, in the judgment of this 
board of directors, after careful exami- 


| nation and fair appraisement, this board 


is unanimously convinced that the said 
property is necessary and advantageous 
for the business of this ocrporation, and 
the fair value thereof is the considera- 
tion mentioned in the said proposition 
reckoning the stock of this corporation 
at par. 

Subject to Ratification 


By the Stockholders 

Now, therefore be it resolved, subject 
to ratification by the stockholders of this 
corporation: 


That this board do accept the afore- | 
| tends that it acquired from the partner- 


said proposal and offer of Gilbert F. 
Coshland and Leopold B. Coshland, and 
do purchase of them, the said business 
now conducted at 206 Water street, in 
said Borough of Manhattan, City, County 
and State of New York, under the firm 
name of G. F. Coshland & Co., specified 
in said proposal, and pay for the same 
the sum of one hundred ninety thousand 
five hundred sixty 7-100 dollars, to be 
paid over as follows: 

Forty-nine thousand five hundred dol- 
lars ($49,500) by the issuance of four 
hundred and ninety-five (495) shares of 


| full paid nonassessable common stock of 


this corporation at the par value of one 
hundred dollars ($100) per share; 
Seventy-five thousand dollars ($75,- 
000) by the issuance of sevén hundred 
and fifty (750) shares of full paid non- 
preferred capital — stock 
this corporation at the par value of one 
hundred dollars ($100) per share; 


assessable 


Three notes of this corporation bear- 
| 


the exception of claimant. She was 
moved and moored to at least two points 
in the harbor, by the tug “Samson,” 
other than that at which the claimant’s 
exception sets forth. 


that period precisely as any other ves- 


sel, ship, barge, scow or other marine | 


craft might be. She is, in fact, a 600- 
ton ship, even though her motive power 
or machinery be dismantled and removed. 
She has no connection whatever with the 


| land such as would mz..e her a struc- 
| 

| ture upon land. 
| vage cases to which exceptor refers are 


In my opinion, the sal- 


beside the point. There is no salvage 
claim presente! here. The creditors here 
are suing upot maritime liens for wages, 
supplies and necessaries for which, if 
due, they have maritime liens, and the 
vessel properly the subject of 
miralty process. 

Acordingly, the exception will be over- 
ruled. 

Respondent will be allowed 10 days 
in which to answer. * 

July 13, 1927. 


is ad- 





| and that it is entitled to include 
| amount in its invested capital for the 
| year 1918. 
| deduct from gross income for the year 
1918, the amount of $11,494.50, as an | 


She was, in fact, | 
| moored at three different wharves within 





ing interest at six per cent (6%) for 
the sum of three thousand five hundred 
and fourteen and 50-100 dollars ($3,- 
514.50) each; one of said notes te run 
for the term of one year from date, one 
of said notes to run for the term of 
two years from date, and the third of 


said notes to run for the term of three | 


years from date, all payable to Leopold 
B. Coshland. And three notes of this 
corporation bearing interest.at six per 
cent (6°) for the sum of ten thousand 


one hundred seventy-two and 19-100 dol- | 


lars ($10,172.19 each; one of said notes 
to run for the term of one year from 


date, one of said notes to run for the | 
term of two years from date, and the | 
third of said notes to run for the term | 


of three years from date, payable to 
Gilbert F. Coshland. And of your cor- 
poration assuming all obligations of said 
copartnership existing July 1, 1907, not 
exceeding the sum of twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars ($25,000). All of said notes 
are to bear intereast from July 1, 1907; 

And that the said stock and the said 
notes be issued and delivered on July 1, 
1907, to the said Gilbert F. Coshland 
and Leopold B. Coshland, copartners un- 


der the firm name of G. F. Coshland & | é J one 
| Illinois corporation with its principal of- 


Co., as set forth in said offer, upon the 
receipt of said corporation of said bill 


i 
’ 


| Commissioner. 
| missioner committed error in reducing 





of sale, the transfer to take effect on the | 


Ist day of July, 1907. 
Officers Empowered 


To Transfer Property 
And the president and treasurer of 


| this corporation, or either of them, are 


hereby authorized, empowered and di- 


| rected upon the execution and delivery | 


of the proper legal instrument or instru- 


| ments necessary to convey and transfer 

| said property as set forth in said propo- | 
| sition and offer, to issue and deliver in | 
| accordance with this resolution, the stock 
| and notes therein specified. 


And the president and treasurer 
hereby authorized and directed to de- 
liver said certificates of stock and said 
notes at once to David J. Gallert, Esq., in 


of satisfactory proof that said bill of 
sale from said copartnership has likewise 


| been delivered to said David J. Gallert 
in escrow, by him to be delivered to the | 


said corporation on July 1, 1907, and pro- 


edges in writing that he holds said cer- 
tificates of stock and said notes and said 
bill of sale to be by him delivered as 
herein provided on July 1, 1907. 
Pursuant to the terms of this resolu- 
tion, all of the assets of the copartner- 


| ship of G. F. Comtinad & Co, wore @8 | 44 wid West Coal’ On, and C. Bh. Jehn- 


July 1, 1907, transferred te the pe- 


titioner which continued the business of | 
| dealer in whisky and gin until June 1, | 
| 1919, at which time due to prohibition 
| legislation it discontinued the business. 


At the time of taking over the assets 


up on its books the amount of $35,000, 
as representing good will and trade 
brands acquired at that time. 


any evidence presented showing the 
value of either the tangible or intangible 
assets acquired by the petitioner from 
the copartnership. 

The petitioner in its income and profits 


| tax return for the year 1918, included in 


invested capital on account of good will 
alleged to have been acquired from the 
copartnership of G. F. Coshland & Co., 


| the amount of $35,000, and it deducted 


in computing its net income, the amount 
of $11,494.50, as an allowance for the 
obsolescence of its good will. The re- 


spondent excluded from the petitioner’s 
invested capital the amount claimed on 


account of good will, trade brands, etc., 
and also disallowed any deduction for the 
obsolescence of such intangilbles. 


Petitioner Contends 


Partnership Was Acquired 
Opinion by Love: The petitioner con- 


ship of G. F. Coshland & Co., under the 
circumstances set forth in the findings 
of fact, good will of the value of $35,000, 
that 


It also claims the right to 


allowance for the obsolescence of _ its 
good will. 

The record shows that in the year 
1907, the petitioner purchased all of the 
assets of the partnership, paying there- 
for its capital stock of the par value of 
$125,000 and its promissory notes 
amounting to $41,060.07. The record 


herein does not disclose the value of the 


| tangible assets so acquired, or of the 
| intangible assets if there were any; nor 
of | 


is there any evidence as to the earnings 
of the partnership or other facts from 


| Which we can determine any value for 


alleged good will. Inthe absence of any 
admissions in the pleadings, or any evi- 
dence establishing a value, for the al- 


| leged good will, we must approve the de- 
respondent in exclud- | 


the 
ing from the petitioner’s invested cap- 
ital the amount claimed on account of 
good will. Appeal of St. Paul Steam 
Laundry, 6 B. T. A. 529 (United States 
Daily, Yearly Index Page 184, Vol. II). 
Since the petitioner has failed to es- 
tablish that it had good will of any 
value, it follows that it is not entitled 
to deduct from gross income for the year 
1918, any amount on account of obso- 
lescence thereof. However, under de- 
cisions of the board in the Appeal of 
Manhattan Brewing Co., 6 B. T. A. 
(United States Daily, Yearly Index Page 
580, Vol. If), and Apyeal of Olt Bros. 
Brewing Co., 6 B. 'l, A., the petitioner 
would not be entitled to any allowance 
for the obsolescence of good will even 
if its existence and its cost or March 1, 
1913, value had been established. 
Judgment will be entered for the re- 
spondent. 
Considered by Littleton and Trussell. 
July 21, 1927. 


termination of 


There are | 
| no admissions in the pleadings nor was 


are | 


| Mid West Coal Co., a 


Deduction for Pay 
Limited 


Board of Tax Appeals Rules 
Against Contention of Cor- 
poration Cited for 
Deficiency. 


CLARKSON COAL Co. ¥. COMMISSIONER OF 
INTERNAL REVENUE; Boarp oF TAX 
APPEALS, No. 8449. 

Only a reasonable amount is allowable 
as a deduction for salaries of corporate 
officers, the Board of Tax Appeals held 
herein, in deciding that the amount de- 
ducted for salaries in this case was un- 
reasonable. 

Karl D. Loos for the petitioner and C. 


| H. Curl for the Commissioner. 


The findings of fact follow: 

By Philips: The petitioner seeks a re- 
determination of a deficiency in income 
and profits tax for 1920 asserted by the 
It alleges that the Com- 


the amount allowable as a deduction for 
salaries of its officers from $14,400 to 
$7,200. 

Findings of Fact—The petitioner is an 


fice at Nashville. It was organized in 
1919 as the Mid-West Coal Company. 


| Shortly‘thereafter, its name was changed j 


to the Clarkson Coal Co. It was engaged 


| in the purchase and re-sale of coal. 


Stock Holdings Noted. 

The organizers of the company and the 
stock held by each was as follows: 

C. H. Johnson, secretary, 20 shares; E. 
E. Clarkson, 40 shares; Samuel Day, vice 
president, 20 shares; J. L. Clarkson, 
president and treasurer, 120 shares. 

E. E. Clarkson was the wife of J. L. 
Clarkson and the 40 shares of stock 
nominally held by her belonged to J. L. 
Clarkson, making his total holdings 160 
shares. . 

A branch office was established in St. 


Louis, Mo., and C. H. Johnson was placed | 


in charge. A contract was entered into 


| between Johnson and the petitioner in 


1919 which recited in part: 

“Tt is understood and agreed that the 
corporation of 
Illinois, agrees to furnish the sum of Five 
Thousand Dollars ($5,000) cash as a 
working capital to buy and sell coal on 


| vided the said David J. Gallert acknowl- ti wholesale basis, 


“That said C. H. Johnson is to act as 


general sales agent for the Mid West | 
| Coal Co. with the right to purchase and 

| resell coal and coke, with offices in St. 
| Louis, Mo., as agreed upon by the Mid 
| West Coal Co. and C. H. Johnson, 


“It is understood and agreed between 


| son that for services rendered by said 








| 


| in 


C. H. Johnson, C. H. Johnson will at the 
end of each calendar month have credited 
to his account one half, after all accrued 
expenses, such as office rent, help, tele- 
phone, stationery and all other office ex- 
pense, of the remaining profit for the past 
months business.” 

Salaries Paid To Officers. 

No change was made in this contract 

1920. In the beginning the books 
were kept in St. Louis by Johnson, but 
he did not keep them in a manner satis- 


| factory to Clarkson and in September, 


1919, Clarkson removed them to Nash- 
ville and a bookkeeper was employed to 
take care of them. Johnson developed a 


| good business in St. Louis, 


Early in, 1920, it ‘became difficult to 
buy enough coal to supply the market. 
Clarkson had a wide acquaintance among 
mining men and it became necessary for 
him to devote a great deal of time in 
locating and buying coal. He also as- 
sumed general supervision of the busi- 
ness and accounts and of collections of 
the company. He took care of the corre- 
spondence, kept in touch with the St. 
Louis office, and in 1920 made frequent 
trips to mines to locate available coal 
purchased it when he could, and in cases 
where Johnson kad a better contact with 
the mining company, advised him of the 
availability of the coal. During the year 
about half of his time was used in the 
performance of his duties as general 
manager of the Nashville Mining Com- 
pany. He‘worked about 14 hours a day. 

Clarkson made frequent trips to St. 
Louis and in his absence Samuel Day 
assumed his office duties at Nashville. 
Day spent about 5 per cent ‘of his time on 


| business of the petitioner. 


Salaries Increased. 

In May, 1920, after consultation among 
the officers, who were also the directors 
and stockholders of the company, the 
amounts paid monthly as salaries were 
increased in the same proportion in which 
they were then being paid. This was in 
proportion to the stock held by each. The 
monthly payments, as increased, were as 
follows: 

C. H. Johnson, $120 per month; Samuel 
Day, $120 per month: J. L. Clarkson, $960 
per month. 

In 1921 conditions changed and it be- 
came easy to buy coal but difficult, to 
sell it. The business dropped off and the 
amounts paid monthly as salaries were 
then reduced. Clarkson had no connec- 
tion with selling coal, which duty was 
attended to by Johnson. ; 

Figures Given On Sales. 

The gross sales for the years 1919 to 
1922, inclusive, were as follows: 

1919, $157,795.44; 1920, $413,654.33; 
1921, $158,798.78; 1922, $41,332.90 

The business was discontinued in 1923. 

The total commission paid Johnson in 
1920 was $17,965.07. The total salaries 
paid to officers in 1920 were $14,400. 
These salaries were not deducted from 
gross income in computing the net in- 
come, half of which was paid to Johnson 
under his contract. The balance of 1920 
earnings available for dividends after 
paying salaries and commissions was ap- 
proximately $4,000. No dividends were 
declared, and this amount was credited to 
surplus. The paid-in capital was $5,000 
in 1920. 

The Commissioner allowed petitioner to 
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Corporations 


Index and Digest 


Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


QYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately $ by 5 inches, usually em- 
ployed in libraries and filed for reference. 


AFFILIATION: Corporations: Section 240 (b) 1918 Act: 


“vidence.—Cor- 


porations claiming to be affiliated under Section 240 (b) act of 1918, have 
burden of proving by competent evidence that they were affiliated under terms 
of statute during taxable year.—Novelty Mfg. Co. v. Com’r; Climax Machinery 
Co. v. Commissioner (Board of Tax Appeals.) —Yearly Index Page 1510, Col. 7 


(Volume II), 


DEDUCTIONS: Salaries: Corporate Officers—Only reasonable amount is 
allowable as deduction for salaries of corporate officers.—Clarkson Coal 
Co. v. Commissioner (Board of Tax Appeals.) —Yearly Index Page 1510, Col. 4 


(Volume IT). 


DEDUCTIONS: Income and Profits Taxes: Building Repairs: Ordinary and 

Necessary Expenses.—_;Where owner of old building enters into agree- 
ment with contractor to place building in tenantable condition and then sells 
building for certain amount, plus additional amount to pay contractor for work 
to be done, purchaser is not entitled to deduct as ordinary and necessary ex- 
pense, amount representing cost of work done by contractor—H. Wilensky & 
Sons Co. v. Commissioner (Board of Tax Appeals.)—Yearly Index Page 1510, 


Col. 5 (Volume II). 


DEDUCTIONS: Good Will: Prohibition: Legislation Cost: March 1, 1913, 

value.—No deduction is allowable for obsolescence of good will on account 
of prohibtion legislation, although its existence and cost (or March 1, 1918, 
value) are established.—G. F. Coshland & Co. v. Commissioner (Board of Tax 
Appeals.)—Yearly Index Page 1510, Col. 2 (Volume II). 


No unpublished ruling or decision wil) be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue. 


Deduction from Income Is Disallowed 
For Cost of Repairing Purchased Building 


H. WILENSKY & Sons Co, v. CoMMIs- 
SIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE; BOARD 
or TAX APPEALS, No. 5611. 


Where the owner of an old building 
enters into an agreement With a con- 
tractor to place the building in a ten- 
antable condition and then sells the 
building for a certain amount, plus an 
additional amount to pay the contractor 
for the work to be done, the purchaser 
is not entitled to deduct from income, as 
an ordinary and necessary expense, the 
amount representing the cost of the work 
done by the contractor, the Board of Tax 
Appeals held herein. 

William M. Williams for petitioner and 
Harold Allen for the Commissioner. 

The findings of fact and opinion 
follow: 

The present proceeding arises from 
the determination by the Commissioner 
of a deficiency of income and profits tax 
for 1919. It is alleged that the Com- 
missioner committed error in holding 
that the petitioner is not entitled, in 
computing his net income for 1919, to a 
deduction of $10,837.15 claimed to have 
been expended during that year for re- 
pairs upon a building in Atlanta, Ga. 

Findings of Fact: The petitioner is a 
Georgia corporation having its principal 
office at Atlanta. 

Building Was Warehouse. 

In 1919, E. H. Inman owned a certain 
brick building located at Atlanta, Ga. 
The back part of this building was one 
story high with a basement. It was 
about 70 feet wide and 120 feet long 
and had a front entrance about 20 feet 
wide. Until July, 1919, it had been 
leased as a cotton warehouse at a rental 
of $35 per month. 

This warehouse was a very old build- 
ing and had not been kept in repair. 
The roof was made of wood sheeting 
covered with felt treated with tar and 
gravel. The gravel had washed off; the 
felt covering had come away in many 
places, exposing the sheeting which had 
in consequence rotted away. There was 
a monitor on the roof and skylight built 
to supply light to tne building. The 
glass in these had been broken out and 
the sash had rotted away. The coping 
on top of the walls had disintegrated 
and the tin flashing had rusted out. 

The main floor of the building was 
of wood. It was supported on wooden 
columns resting on a brick base capped 
with a stone. These brick had disin- 
tegrated, the columns rotted at the bot- 
tom and the heavy weight of the cot- 
ton stored on the floor had caused it to 
sag. It was also damaged from water 
and a number of the joists were broken. 

Basement Floor Rotted. 

The basement floor was of wood and 
there was a wooden incline or ramp 
about eight feet wide leading down to 
it. Water coming through the roof col- 
lected in the basement and both the floor 
and the incline were rotted out. 

The brick in the walls were porous 
and in many places had disintegrated 
from action of the frost and water. At 
one place, where there was a back en- 
trance to the warehouse, the foundation 
had given way and the wall had cracked 
and was in danger of collapse. The 
windows were broken out, the sash de- 
cayed and the doors worn out. 

About July, 1919, the tenant moved 
out of the warehouse and Inman entered 
into an agreement with Charles W. Bern- 
hardat, a builder, to make alterations and 
repairs and put the building in tenant- 
able condition, the work to be done on 
the basis of cost plus 10 per cent. 

Thereafter, on August 22, 1919, the 
building was leased by Inman io one 
Bainwell for a garage, for a term of 
two years and three months, at a rental 
of 8250 per mont. This tease was exe- 
cuted pursuant to a prior oral agree- 
ment. 

On August 7. 1919, Inman, through 
a local real estate firm, entered into a 
contract of sale of the property includ- 
ing the warehouse with H. Wilensky. 
This coniract recited in part as follows: 

“Said H. Wilensky agrees further to 
assume lease to be made by FE. H. In- 
man with Claude Parvrwell and said 


deduct $7,200 as a reasonable allowance 
for salaries in 1920. 

Decision will be 
spondent. 

This report was considered by Mar- 
quette and Milliken. 

July 22, 1927. 


entered for the re- 


Wilensky agrees further to pay te said 
E. H. Inman costs cf improvements con- 
templated under said lease with Claude 
Barnwehh, which tmprevements are es- 
timated to cost $5,006. Payne & Mc- 
Arthur are to receive 19 commisis»1 on 
the cost of said improvements, ‘ All di- 
mension more or less.” 
Lease Was Assigned. 

On August 22, 1919, this contraet was 
assigned by H. Wilensky to petitioner and 
the purchase was made by it pursuant 
to the terms of the contract. The lease 
with Barnwell was assigned to the peti- 
tioner by Inman. 

The work done on the warehouse by 
the contractor was as follows: In places 
where the sheeting of the roof was rotted 
out, 1¢ was replaced; some of the rafters 
Were renewed; the entire roof was 
scraped, leveled up, covered with three 
ply felt and coated with tar and gravel. 
The monitor, which was about 40 feet 
long by 10 feet wide, was repaired, new 
frames were used to replace those rotted 
out and new glass put in the frames. 
New frames and glass were also put in 
the skylight and an additional skylight 
was built in. The tin flashing was all 
renewed and new down spouts were put 
on. The coping of the wall was re- 
newed. 

In places in the wall where the brick 
had disintegrated they were cut out and 
new brick and motar put in. Some of 
these places covered two or three square 
feet. At the rear entrance where the 
wall had cracked and foundation had 
given way, it was necessary to tear out 
approximately 20 feet of the wall and 
rebuild it. In all there were 35,500 new 
brick used to repair the walls. 

The doors were replaced with new ones 
and new windows, sash and glass had 
to be put in on the main floor. The 
main floor in the building was taken 
up and replaced, some of the old floor- 
Mg being used in the replacement. The 


broken joists were replaced and two or | 


three new girders were put in. About 
three-fifths of the columns supporting 
the floor were replaced with new ones. 
The floor avas jacked up, the brick base$ 
renewed and new concrete bases were 
put under the columns. 

Concrete Floor Installed. 

The old wooden floor of the basement 
was taken out and a new concrete floor 
put in. The entrance leading into the 
building from the front was covered with 
a concrete floor. The incline or ramp 
leading to the basement was rebuilt. The 
worn-out plumbing was replaced, and 
some new and additional plumbing was 
installed. The building had not been 
wired for electricity and new electric 
wiring was put in. The large doors at 
the front entrance having worn out, new 
doors were built and attached. 

There had been an arch over the door 
and window at the back entrance. This 
was torn out and steel girders put in. 
Gratings were installed in the sidewalk 
to increase the ventilation of thegbase- 
ment. Doors and window sash were 
painted and the interior of the building 
was painted white to increase the light. 

The effect of these repairs and im- 
provements was to put the building in 
a tenantable condition. Its size was not 
increased and its general character re- 
mained the same, 

Cost Paid by Inman. 

The total cost for these repairs, im- 
provements and replacements was $10,- 
968.55. This cost was paid by Inman 
and he was reimbursed by petitioner in 
1919 under the terms of the contract of 
sale. 

The petitioner, in computing its net 
income, deducted as expense and repairs, 
$10,968.55. The entire amount was dis- 
allowed as a deduction by the Commis- 
sioner in computing the deficiency. 

Opinion by Phillips: It is the conten- 
tion of the petitioner that the amounts 
expended in 1919 upon the building 
which it purchased tn that year were for 
repairs and are deductible as ordinary 
and necessary expenses in computing its 
taxable income. With this view we can- 
not agree, 

As a part of its purchase, the peti- 
tioner acquired an old-building in a very 
dilapidated condition, for which it agreed 
to pay $105,000. There was outstanding 
a contract for the restoration of the 
building, and as another part of the 
purchase the amount paid by the vendor 
under such contract was to be repaid him 
by the purchaser. The total amotnt so 








Proof Is Required 
From Corporations 
Claiming Affiliation 


Board of Tax Appeals Rules 
Burden of Proving by 
Evidence Is on Peti- 
tioner. 


NOVELTY MANUFACTURING Co. V. COM- 
MISSIONER’ OF INTERNAL REVENUE; 
CLIMAX MACHINERY Co, Vv. COMMIS- 
SIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE; BOARD 
oF TAx APPEALS, Nos. 13595 AND 6952. 
Corporations claiming to be affiliated 

under Section 240 (b) of the Revenue 

Act of 1918, have the burden of proving 

by competent evidence that they were 

affiliated under the terms of the stat- 
ute during the taxable year in question, 
the Board of Tax Appeals held herein. 

Robert L. Ham for the petitioner and 
P. J. Rose for the Commissioner. 

The findings of fact and opinion follow: 

These procedings are for the rede- 
termination of deficiencies aserted by the 
respondent against the Novelty Manu- 
facturing Company. The Novelty Manu- 
facturing Company alleges that during 
the cai years 1919 and 1920 it was 
affiliat with the Climax Machinery 
Company. The Climax Machinery Com- 
pany filed a petition wherein it alleged 
that it was, during the calendar years 
1919 and 1920, affiliated with the Novelty 
Manufacturing Company. The amount 
of the deficiencies asserted against the 
Climax Machinery Company is not stated. 

Question of Affiliation. 

The sole issue in the two proceedings 
being whether the petitioners were, dur- 
ing the calendar years 1919 and 1920 
affiliated, the proceedings were consoli- 
dated for disposition. It was agreed be- 
tween the parties hereto that the depo- 
sitions taken in the appeal of Climax 
Machinery Company as evidence in the 
appeal of Novelty Manufacturing Com- 
pany, subject to the same objections of- 
feued in the appeal of Climax Machin- 
ery Company. 

Findings of Fact: The Novelty Manu- 
facturing Company, referred to as Nov- 
elty Company, is a Maine corporation 
with principal offices at Portland, Me. 
The Climax Machinery Company, re- 
ferred to as Climax Company, is a cor- 
poration with its principal offices at In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Owned Common Voting Stock. 

Up to February 6, 1913, T. King 
owned 100 per cent of the common vot- 
ing stock of the Climax Company. On 
February 6, 1913, T. King gave to E. K. 
Hood, the treasurer at that time, 200 
shares of the common stock of the Cli- 
max Company as “an inducement to cre- 
ate in him an additional interest and effi- 
ciency in the business, and to make the 
business a success.” During the latter 
part of 1919, E. K. Hood died and the 
200 shares of common stock of the Cli- 
max Company were transferred to his 
wife. On February 26, 1921, the 200 
shares of common. stock held by 
the widow of E. K. Hood were trans- 
ferred to the Novelty Company in ex- 
change for 6 shares of preferred stock. 

During the time that the widow of 
E. K. Hood held the 200 shares of com- 
mon stock of the Climax Company, she 
always voted it in acordance with the 
wishes of ‘T. King. 

Upon audit of the Novelty Company’s 
income tax return for the years 1919" 
and 1920, the Commissioner ruled that 
the Novelty Company and ‘the Climax 
Company were not affiliated during those 
years. 

Opinion by Love: Section 240 (b) of 
the Revenue Act of 1918 reads.as fol- 
lows: 

Section 240 (b). For the purpose of 
this section two or more domestic cor- 
porations shall be deemed to be affili- 
ated (1) if one corporation owns directly 
or controls through closely affiliated in- 
terests or by a nominee or nominees sub- 
stantially all the stock of the other or 
others, or (2) if substantially all the 
stock of two or more corporations is 
owhed or controlled by the same in- 
terests. 

Affiliation Not Proven. 

The petitioners herein have failed to 
prove that they were affiliated during 
the years 1919 and 1920. 

The record is silent as to the stock 
ownership of the Novelty Company. Like- 


| wise it is silent concerning the owner- 


ship of the stock of the Climax Com- 
pany, other than the 200 shares held 
by E. K. Hood and later by his widow, 
during the years in question. Nowhere 
is it shown that one of the corporations 
owned or controlled substantially all of 
the stock of the other; nowhere is it 
shown that substantially all of the stock 
in both corporations was owned or con- 
trolled by the same interests. 

The burden being on the petitioners to 
prove by competent evidence that they 
were during the years in question affili- 
ated under the terms of the statute, and 
having failed to meet that burden, we 
can only approve the respondent’s de. 
termination, 

Judgment will be entered on 15 days? 
notice under Rule 50, 

Considered by Trussell and Littleton, 

July 21, 1927. 
expended, whether paid to the vendor as 
a part of the purchase price or as a part 
of the payment to the contractor, repre- 
sented the cost to the petitioner of the 
restored building. For $105,000, plus an 
additional amount to be paid the con- 
tractor, the petitioner was to have, not 
the old building in its then condition, but 
a building in a usable condition. 

The situation here presented is entire. 
ly different from that of a taxpayer who 
repairs damage which has occurred to 
a building while he was the owner of it 
and who, after such repairs, has no 
greater asset than he originally owned. 

Decision will be entered for the Come 
missioner, 

This report was considered by Mare 
quette and Milliken, 

July 22, 1927, 
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Commerce 





Export and Import 
Of Iron and Steel 


Decreased in June 


Gain in Outgoing Shipments 
of Products Registered for 
First Half of Calen- 


dar Year. 


Exports in June of iron and steel ‘prod- 
ucts from the United States totaled 
184,364 gross tons, compared with 202,- 
708 gross tons in May and 159,506 gross 
tons in June, 1926, the Iron and Steel Di- 
vision of the Department of Commerce 
reported July 27, in its monthly state- 
ment. Imports in June totaled 69,017 
gross tons compared with 79,814 tons in 
May and 124,215 tons during June, 1926. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

In distinction to the trade in May, the 
foreign trade of the United States in iron 
and steel products during June, both in- 
bound and outbound showed appreciable 
reductions, exports which had totaled 
202,708 gross tons in May declining to 
18,364 tons in June, a loss of 18,344 tons 
or 9.1 per cent, while imports fell off 
10.797 tons or 13.5 per cent to reach a 
total of 69,017 tons. 

Gain in First Half of Year. 

The foregoing decrease did not obtain, 
however, with respect to the export trade 
over the first six months of the year, as 
a gain of about 10 per cent was regis- 
tered when the 1927 trade is compared 
with that of 1926. On the other hand, 
the picture of decreasing imports shown 
by the June returns is fairly applicable 
to the trade over the first half year— 
the actual reduction amounting to 37.1 
per cent of the 1926 shipments. 

These figures serve to bear out the 
prediction made in earlier monthly re- 
views that if the present rate of trade 
be maintained exports will total in the 
neighborhood of 2,250,000 tons for the 
calendar year, or nearly 100,000 tons 
more than in 1926, whereas imports, if 
they continue to be made at the same 
rate over the coming six months as over 
the past, will aggregate only a little 
more than 750,000 tons. 

Largely because there were decreases 
registered in 23 of the 39 classifications 
into which the iron and steel products 
exported from the United States are sub- 
divided, the total shipments made dur- 
ing June were less than those of May 
by 18,344 gross tons or 9.1 per cent. 

Especially large losses in three classi- 
fications, plates 5,799 tons, black steel 
sheets 5,586 tons, and steel rails 5,234 
tons, accounted for the major part of 
this decrease, although it should be 
noted that the exports of plain struc- 
tural shapes were also less, by 4,101 
tons, and those of car wheels and axles 
and of steel bars were 3,497 tons and 
2,115 tons smaller, respectively. 

These decreases were, however, made 
up to a certain extent by increased ship- 
ments of 16 types of products of which 
the 4,921 ton gain in ingots and the 1,- 


* 715 ton increase in fabricated structural 


shapes were the outstanding. The prin- 
cipal products entering into the June 
trade, in point of tonnage, were ignots 
and blooms, boiler tubes and welded pipe, 
tin plate, and galvanized sheets. 


Improvement Not General. 


Aided by the large shipments of May 
and January to say nothing of the fair 
sized trade of the other four months the 
cumulative trade over the fi:st six 
months of 1927, aggregating 1,131,868 
tons exceeded that of the same period of 
1926 by 103,248 tons or slightly more 
than 10 per cent. 

This improvement, however, was not 
general throughout the whole of the 
trade, and there were only 16 classifica- 
tions in which greater tonnages were ex- 
ported in the later year than in the 
earlier. The principal products in the 
1927 six-month trade were in tin plate, 
boiler tubes and welded pipe, scrap, steel 
rails, and black steel sheets. 

During June shipments of American- 
made iron and steel products to the coun- 
tries of North and Central America and 
the West Indies aggregated 52.5 per cent 
of the total trade, as contrasted with 
49.8 per cent for the first half year’s 
trade. 


The countries of South America re- 
ceived 14.1 per cent of the total during 
June (16.4 per cent), while those of 
Europe took 14.5 per cent (8.1 per cent), 
the Far East 18.8 per cent (25.3 per 
cent), and Africa 0.6 per cent (0.9 per 
cent). 


Canada, as usual, received the largest 
amount of any country importing Ameri- 
can iron and steel—its total of 76,082 
tons being composed in the main of 
skelp, one-sixth; plain structural shapes, 
one-eighth; “other plates,” one-tenth; 
and black steel sheets, one-eleventh. 


Japan, the second largest purchases, 
took 17,251 tons of which nearly one-half 
was scrap, one-sixth tin plate, and one- 
eigth, black steel sheets. Third place went 
to Italy, nearly seven-eighths of whose 
11,779 tons was scrap. Nearly one-third 
of 7,458 tons of ferrous products shipped 
to Argentina was tin plate, while gal- 
vanized sheets constituted one-fifth. 

Mexico was the fifth market with a to- 
tal of 7,069 tons of which quantity one- 
fifth was tin plate and one-tenth each 
was casing and oil line pipe and black 
welded pipe. 

The United Kingdom was the sixth 
largest market for American iron and 
steel in June, taking in all 6,981 tons, 
of which one-third was pig iron and one- 
seventh black welded pipe. The pur- 
chases of Cuba were highly diversi- 
fied, totaling 6,805 tons, of which one- 
ninth was tin plate and one-tenth each 
was galvanized sheets and plain struc- 
tural shapes. 

The Philippine Islands, the eighth 
market, received 5,782 tons during the 
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month, one-quarter of these purchases 
being galvanized sheets. One-fifth of 
the exports to Brazil, which totaled in 


all 5,368 tons, was galvanized sheets 
while one-sixth each consisted of tin 
plate and barbed wire. Chile was the 
tenth market, receiving 3.565 tons, one- 
tenth of which was fabricated structural 
materials. 


Distribution over five months: 


Although as a general rule the im- 
portant countries in the monthly trade 
are equaily important in the aggregate 
trade over any given period there are 
always some noteworthy exceptions 
wherein, for a single month, a country 
may come into unusual prominence 
through especially extensive purchases. 


As in the monthly trade, Canada was 
easily the principal purchaser for the 
half-year period, taking in all 432,419 
tons of iron and steel; Japan, with 148,- 
403 tons being second, and Mexico, with 
44,602 tons, third. Other outstanding 
purchasers were Argentina (42,629 
tons), Cuba (41,694 tons), Brazil (41,- 
287 tons), the United Kingdom (36,- 
842 tons), and China (32,804 tons). 

Shipments or iron ore from the United 
States totaled 135,280 tons in June— 
7,000 tons less than in May which had 
been the high point in this particular 
trade for some period past. All of this 
ore went to Canada. 

Exports of iron and steel wood screws, 
on the other hand, increased to 579,469 
gross valued at $62,358 from 456,980 
gross worth $54,264 which had been 
shipped during May—shipments of brass 
wood screws also increasing to total 
61,363 gross valued at $14,098. 

Imports of iron and steel products into 
the United States in June, totaling 69,017 
gross tons, were 10,797 tons, or 13.5 per 
cent, smaller than those of May. Seven- 
teen of the 27 classifications into which 
these products are divided contributed 
to this decline, eight groups showing in- 


Trade Commission 


To Study Price-Fixing 


Survey Ordered of , Effects of 
Maintained Values in 
Resales. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
a similar referendum 54 per cent of the 
votes were for resale price maintenance 
laws. The Commission today believes 
agitation for this kind of law making will 
continue. 


Studies of the effects, advantages and 
disadvantages of price fixing are now in 
progress in many parts of the world. 
Throughout the British dominions an or- 
ganization known as the Proprietary 
Articles Trade Association seeks to stip- 
ulate what shall be the resale prices 
for the products of wholesalers, manu- 
facturers and retailers and in each of 
these countries there is agitation as to 
what constitutes unfair practices in re- 
straint of trade. Their problems are 
strikingly similar to those of trade and 
industry in the United States. 


Terms of Resolution. 
The resolution introduced by Commis- 


Sa a a a 
creases, usually in small amounts, and 
two showing no change in trade. 

_The principal products to decline were 
pig iron, 2,667 tons, “other pipe and 
tubes,” structural shapes, and hoops and 
bands, while rails and splice bars con- 
stituted the only classification increasing 
in any large amount (2,099 tons). 


: The principal products imported dur- 
ing the month in order of tonnage, were 
pig iron, structural. shapes, steel bars, 


“othér pipe and tubes,” cast iron pipe, 
and scrap, 
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sioner A. F. Myers and adopted by the 
Commission is as follows: 

“Whereas several bills providing for 
resale price maintenance have been in- 
troduced in Congress since 1920 includ- 
ing the Merritt bill, Kelly bill, the Wyant 
bill, and the Williams bill; and 

“Whereas in 1916 on a referendum of 


the United States about 74 per cent of 
the votes cast were in favor of legisla- 
tion permitting resale price maintenance; 
and 

“Whereas in 1926 on a similar referen- 
dum about 54 per cent of the votes were 
in favor; and 

“Whereas this Commission many years 
ago recommended that Congress enact 
legislation permitting resale price main- 
tenance under certain conditions of Gov- 
ernmental control; and 

“Whereas it seems probable that agi- 
tation for some legislation of this charac- 
ter will continue; and 

“Whereas there has becn no thorough 
and comprehensive investigation of the 
economic advantages and disadvantages 
of such legislation: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Chief Economist 
of the Commission be directed to inquire 
into the question of the maintenance of 
manufacturers’ resale prices, both at 
wholesale and retail, and to report to the 
Commission: 

1. The advantages and disadvantages 
of resale price maintenance, (a) to com- 
peting manufacturers employing it and 
to other competing manufacturers, (b) 
to competing wholesalers and retailers 
employing it and to other competing 
wholesalers and retailers, (¢) to the ulti- 
mate purchasers. 


Profits to be Studied. 

2. The costs, profits, and margins of 
manufacturers and distributors and the 
prices to consumers on competing price- 
maintained and non-price maintained 
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Uruguay Raises Valuations 
For Computing Tariffs 


The schedule of Uruguayan official 
valuations which serve as a basis for the 
computation of customs duties on fresh 
fruits and vegetables has been revised 
upwards, according to a cable message 
from the Commercial Attache at Monte- 
video, Clarence C. Brooks, to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The new valuations 
became effective on July 15, the Foreign 
Tariffs Division states. 


goods and particularly the relation of 
advertising expenses to such costs, prof- 
its, margins, and prices. 

8. The causes and motives for price 
cutting by distributors, (a) in general, 
(b) below the total cost of the distribu- 
tor, (c) below the purchase price paid 
by the distributor of goods; the justifica- 
tion for such price cutting, if any; the 
effect of price cutting on manufacturers, 
distributors and consumers particularly 
with reference to, (a) how far, if at all, 
price cutting increases volume of busi- 
ness for a distributor and offsets the de- 
creased profit per unit, (b) how far, if 
at all, price cutting has eliminated manu- 
facturers and distributors from business, 
(c) the effect of price cutting by distrib- 
utors on the prices, profits, and margins 
of manufacturers. : 

4. The relation of resale price main- 
tenance, if any, to the multiplication of 
distributors and, if such effect is found, 
the relation of this multiplication to the 
cost of marketing. 

5. Any other facts pertinent for the 
consideration of Congress with reference 
to levislation on this subject. ; 

6. The character of the legislation, if 
any, which should be recommended by 
the Commission. 





Continental Entente 
Joined by Yugoslavs 


Agreement Entered Into Allots 
One-Third Its Steel to Hun- 
garian and Austrian Mills. 


While the Czechoslovakians remain out 
of the Yogoslavian market, the iron and 
steel industry of the latter country will 
join the continental steel entente, al- 
lotting one-third of its products to Aus- 
trian and Hungarian mills, the Iron and 
Steel Division of the Department of 
Commerce reports in a statement July 
27. The full text follows: 

The Yugoslav iron and steel industry 
has joined the Continental Steel En- 
tente on a basis which reserves twwo- 
thirds of the domestic consumption for 
the local mills and which allots the re- 
maining third to the Austrian and Hun- 
garian mills. : 

For the purposes of this agreement 
the domestic consumption of Yugoslavia 
has been estimated at 60,000 metric tons 
of steel per annum. Of the 40,000 tons 
served to the Yugoslav mills, 55 per 
cent has been apportioned to the gov- 
ernment mills at Zenica, 32 per cent to 
the works at Jesenice, and 13 per cent 
to the mills at Store. : ; 

The Austrian and Hungarian mills 
which are to supply the 20,000 tons of 
steel needed to satisfy the remainder of 
the Yugoslav demand will establish a 
joint sales office at Zagreb and will op- 
erate under the name “Kontinentale 
Gesellschaft fuer Eisenhandel,” Kern & 
Company. In this connection it should 
be noted that the Czechoslovak mills, 
which formerly sold large tonnages of 
steel in Yugosiavia, have agreed to ab- 
stain from the Yugoslav market in re- 
turn for other compensations extended 


them. 


Tariff Is Applied 


15) 
Customs Rulings 
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To Every Part of 
Dismantled Machine 


' Customs Court Rules on Im- 


portation of Machinery 
In Knocked Down 
Condition. 


New York, July 27.—When parts of 


a machine are entered through the cus- 
toms here in a knocked down condition, 
each part is the article of importation 


and must be stamped 
with the country of origin. 


conspicuously 
This prin- 


ciple of tariff law is laid down:in a 
decision handed down yesterday in fa- 
vor of the Government and against the 
United States Aluminum Co. and the 


Aluminum Company 


of America, in 


Pittsgurgh. The action of the collector 
at Pittsburgh, in imposing a penalty 
of 10 per cent for failure on the part 
of these companies to mark the parts 


of a certain machine 


imported from 


France in a knocked down condition, 
is affirmed in a lengthy opinion by the 
court written by Judge Adamson. 


It was brought out at the hearing of 


this case that the cases containing these 
machine parts were marked “Made in 
France,” but the different parts con- 


tained in the boxes had no marks. 


The 


merchandise was not examined on land- 
ing but was delivered to the importers 
and carried to their place of business and 
the machine parts there assembled into 


a complete machine. 


The machine when 


so assembled had no mark on it. 


In concluding his findings, Judge 


Adamson writes: 


the testimony, 
sions in the record. 


“We deem it unnecessary to discuss all 
discussions and conclu- 
We deem it suf- 


ficient to hold on the material points in 
the case, first that the merchandise was 
capable of being marked without injury 
in some of the ways recognized by sec- 
tion 304 of the act of 1922, and none of 
it being marked, the collector correctly 
imposed the 10 per cent additional duty 
and the protests are overruled.” 


Protests Nos. 129810-G-624, etc.). 








Americans Purchase 


Titanium Oxide Plant 


Concession for Control of 


Company Granted by Nor- 


wegian Government. 


Americans have acquired the titanium 


oxide plant at Frederickstad, Norway, 
from A. S. Titan Co., according to word 
just received by the Department of Com- 
merce from the American Consul at 
Oslo, Laurits S. Swenson. 
ide, it was explained orally at the De- 
partment of Commerce, is a substitute 


Titanium ox- 


for lead and zinc. 


The announcement, in full text, fol- 


lows: 


“The Norwegian Government has 


granted a concession to an American 
concern to acquire the controlling in- 
terest in the A. S. Titan Co., Fredikstad, 
Norway, which manufactures titanium 
oxide by a process originated by Dr. 
Jebsen, the manager of the concern. 
Some years ago the American company 
took out patents on practically the same 
process but to avoid litgiation they en- 
tered into a working agreement with the 
A. S. Titan Co. 
nomic and financial difficulties, the com- 

pany became embarrassed and prac- 

tically passed into the hands of the Fred- 

rikstad Bank, which was a heavy cred- ° 
itor. 
into with the American company for the 
rescue of the Titan company, resulting 
in an investment of 12,000,000 crowns by 
the former, thereby acquiring full con- 
trol of the plant and its mining proper- 


Owing to postwar eco- 


Negotiations were then entered 


| ties.” 


It was explained orally at the Nor- 


wegian Legation that the American con- 
cern which has acquired this plant is 
the National Lead Company. 


Funds Are Allotted 


For St. Marys Canal 


Acting Secretary of War Ap- 
proves Estimate of $240,- 
000 for Operation. 


An allotment, from River and Harbor 
funds, of $240,000, in addition to the 
preliminary allotment of $25,000 for op- 
eration and care of St. Marys Falls 
Canal, Michigan, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1928, was approved July 
26 by the Acting Secretary of War, F. 
Trubee Davison. 

At the same time the Department of 
War announced that Mr. Davison had 
approved an allotment of $50,000, in 
addition to an unexpended balance of 
$197,708, for the operation and care of 
locks and dams on Fox River, Wis. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The Acting Secretary of War has ap- 
proved the estimate of funds required for 
operating and care of St. Marys Falls 
Canal, Michigan, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1928, amoufiting to $240,000 
in addition to preliminary allotment of 
$25,000 authorized June 25, 1927, and un- 
expended balance of $9,142 remaining 
from former allotment. The amount ex- 
pended during the past fiscal year was 
$269,420. 

The Acting Secretary of War has ap- 
proved the estimate of funds required 
for operating and care of locks and dams 
on Fox River, Wisconsin, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1928, amounting 
to $50,000, in addition to unexpended bal- 
ance of $197,708 remaining from a for+ 
mer allotment. 


TODAY'S’ Qo 


The amount expended . 
during the past fiscal year was $158,509, © a 
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Refinancing 


Reorganization Plan for St. Paul 


Railroad Is Upheld on Appeal 


Circuit Court of Appeals Defines Rights of Va- 
rious Interests Holding Com- 
pany’s Securities. 


Leroy W. BALD- 
WIN, Louis V. BriGHT, JosePH S. 
FRELINGHUYSEN AND THOMAS READ, 
CONSTITUTING THE BONDHOLDERS’ DE- 
FENSE COMMITTEE, APPELLANTS, V. 
GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW 
York AND MERREL P. CALLAWAY, AS 
Trustees, Ropert T. SWAINE, DONALD 
C. SWATLAND, CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & 
Paciric RAILROAD COMPANY, CHICAGO, 
Mitwaukee & St. Paut RAILWAY 
CoMPANY, ET AL. No. 3897. CIRCUIT 
Court or APPEALS, SEVENTH CIRCUIT. 
The rights of the various parties in 

interest upon reorganization of a corpo- 

ration is the problem raised in this case. 

The court pointed out that, although 

stockholder’s interest in the old company 

may not, as against unsecured creditors, 
be carried into the reorganized company, 
and these creditors wholly disregarded, 
in reorganization it is not required that 
each interest must be accorded the same 
rank in every particular it formerly 
held. Decision was given for the de- 
fendants. 

The principle was held to be alike ap- 


Epwin C. JAMERSON, 


plicable to other interests which are su- | 


perior to the stock, none of which in the 
reorganization may be wholly 
garded, or otherwise inequitably treated. 


disre- | 


Appeal from the District Court for the | 


Northern District of Illinois. 


Before Alschuler, Page and Anderson, | 


Circuit Judges. 
and the opinion of Judge Alschuler fol- 
low in full text: 

March 18, 1925, on bill filed by credi- 
tace, the District Court appointed 


eevers for the Chicago, Milwaukee & 


The statement of fact | 


vertible, at holder’s option, into stock of 
the new company, at the rate of five 
shares of each of preferred and of com- 
mon stock, for each $1,000 of adjustment 
bonds. 

c) The preferred and common stock- 
holders of the old company to pay in 
cash to the new company at the rate of 
$28 for each share of preferred, stock, 
and $32 for each share of common stock 
held, and to receive from the new com- 
pany its preferred and common stock, 
respectively, share for share of their 
old stock holdings; and to receive also of 
the new 50-year 5 per cent mortgage 
bonds, at par, $24 for each $28 so paid 
in, and $28 for each $32 so paid in; the 
contribution of the stockholders for 
which no security is received other than 
the new stock thus being at the rate of 
$4 per share of their stock holdings, plus 
whatever. less than par the new 50-year 
5 per cent mortgage bonds are worth. 
The estimated total of about $70,000,000 
in cash thus furnished by the stockhold- 
ers to be used for making the cash pay- 
ment to settle the indebtedness to the 
United States, and for capital outlays, 
equipment, improvements and working 
capital for the new company, and ex- 
penses of the receivership and reorgani- 
zation. 

(d) The indebtedness to the United | 
States to be adjusted thus: The notes 
for $35,000,000 to be paid in cash; the 
$20,000,000 note to be paid, $17,000,000, 
with interest to date of settlement, in 
cash, and $3,000,000 in preferred stock, 


| at par, of the new company, and all the 


re- | 


St. Paul. Railway Company (hereinafter | 


called Railway). the Railway consenting 
thereto. Defaults having occurred in 


two certain mortgages upon property of | 


the Railway, suits to foreclose them were 
instituted, which were consolidated with 
the first-named action, and same 
ceivers appointed the¥ein. 


Bonds Are Lien 
On Properties 
The 


two mortgages referred to are: 


| ceive for 
| vatable part of the proceeds of the fore- 
| closure sale under the bid at which the | 


(a) The Railway's “ General and Refund- | 


ing mortgage” (the bonds whereunder 


; : ; ee | to the 50-year 5 per cent 
we call “Refunding Bonds’), which is a | 


lien upon its eastern lines, and some of | 


its branch western lines, subject to a 
prior Underlying Mortgage 
bonds for $181,000,000 (round numbers 
will be used) on the Railway’s eastern 
lines, which remains undisturbed as a 
prior lien thereon; and is also a lien also 
upon 85 per cent, or $154,000,000, of an 
issue of bonds under the hereinafter men- 
tioned “Puget Sound” mortgage. Of the 
Refunding bonds, $202,000,000 (which 
does not include $75,000.000 of the bonds 
held by the United States Government 
as collateral security) are outstanding 
in the hands of the public. (b) The “Pu 
get Sound” mortgage, which is a first 
lien upon the Railway’s Puget Sound 
lines, consisting of about 2,500 miles of 
railroad west of Mobridge. South Da- 
kota. Of the bonds secured by this mort- 


gage, $26,000,000 are in the hands of the | 


public. 

The Railway owes the United States 
government $55,000.000 and_ interest, 
evidenced by three notes, 
Secretary of the Treasury holds two, ag- 
gregating $35,000,000, securing which 
are $18,000,000 of the underlying moit- 
gage bonds, and nearly $41,000.000 of 


the Refunding bonds. The other note, 


securing | 


of which the | 


| the title of “Contested Issues,” 
} that order considered: 


for $20,000,000, was given to the Director | 


General of Railroads, and is secured by 
$32,000.00 of Refunding bonds. 


note was $2,700,000. 


June 1, | 
1927, the accrued unpaid interest on this | 


Reorganization managers were consti- } 


tuted, who prepared and June 1, 1925, 
submitted to the various bondholders, 
stockholders, and others 
Reorganization Plan, with 
them, consenting and 
deposit their secui 
depositories, for such action is 
templated by the Plan. Objections 
certain features of the Plan resulted in 
modifications Which 
the following November. 

The Plan and 
tion long instru- 
ments, the the Plan 
bearing on ihe questions here involved 
being, in substance: 


in 
invitation to 


or approving, to 


ities with 

as con- 
to 
made 


' . : 
therein were 


agreement of organiza- 
and 


salient 


are complicated 


features of 


(a) The foreclosure of the Refundiag 
and Puget Sound mortgages and 
thereunder, subject to the underlying 


sale 


interest, a | 


specified 


bonds securing the be 


rendered. 


notes to sur- 


Creditors to Receive 
Stock for Claims 


(e) Unsecured creditors to receive, for 


| their claims, preferred stock at par, of 
the new company. 
re- | 


(f) Nondepositing bondholders to re- 
their bonds, in cash, their 


property shall have been sold. 


(gz) Provision is made 
and refunding mortgage. 


for a new first 
to be superior 
and the adjust- 
ment mortgages, but no bonds thereun- 
der to be issued as part of the reorgani- 
zation plan—the purpose of this mort- 
gage being to enable the new company, 
if and when necessary, to raise funds to 
be used only for making improvements 
on the property. 

In the decree of sale it is provided that 
if the property be bid in pursuant to 
any plan of reorganization, the plan shali 


| be submitted to the court before con- 


firmation of the sale, and all parties in 


| interest may be heard. before confirma- 


tion, respecting the fairness of the plan. 

In pursuance of the plan, the prop- 
erty, subject to the underlying lien, 
was bid in for $140,000,000. Appellants, 


| constituting a bondholders’ defense com- 


mittee acting for about 70 of the holders 
ef refunding bonds to the amount of 
about $18,000;000, filed objections to the 
reorganization plan, and to confirmation 
of the sale, and evidence thereon being 
heard, the District Court overruled the 
objections, approved the plan, and con- 
firmed the sale. 

Alschuler, Cir. J.: The questions in- 
volved in this appeal may be best stated 
as they are in appellants’ brief. under 
and in 


“1. The first important issue involved 
in the appeal is as to the distribution of 
the new securities as between stockhold- 
ers and bondohlders, and turns upon a 


| question of law as to the correct inter- 


pretation of the principle established in 
the case of Northern Pacific Railway 
Co. v. Boyd, 228 U. S. 482.” ; 

“2. The second important contested 
issue is as to distribution of the se- 
curities as be Refunding and Pu- 
get Sound bonds.” 

“3. The third important contested is- 
sue to the treatment of the note 
for $20,000.000 held by the Director Gen- 
eral of Railroads.” 


“4. A 


the 


ween 


is as 


fourth issue is as to the right 


| of appellees to exclude appellants from 


mortgage, and upon the foreclosure sale, | 


the property to be bid in 
new railroad company to be organized 
having preferred and common stock. 
Substitute Bonds 

Offered to Holders 


(b) The holders of the refunding and 
Puget Sound bonds to receive in exchange 
at par for the old bonds, 20 per 
thereof in new 50-year 5 per cent mort- 
gage bonds at par with fixed interest to 
be issued by the new cempany; and foi 
the remaining 80 per cent of their old 
bonds at par, new per cent 
convertible adjustment mortgage bonds 
at par, to be issued by the new company, 
wherein the intérest is in part depend- 
ent upon the net income of the new com: 
pany, and is noncumulative until 1930, 
wtih provision for devoting to improve- 
ments on the property, from net earn- 
ings of the company, up to $5,000,000 
annually before payment of interest. 
During the noncumulative interest pe- 
riod of the adjustment bonds the voting 
power for choosing directors is given to 
<.rtain voting trustees and their succes 
sors, to be approved by the bondholdeis 
The adjustment bonds to be secondary to 
the 50-year 5 per cent mortgage bonds, 
and at any time before maturity con- 


75-year 5 


(if the bid | - : 
E | priving disse 1s 2 -ay- 
proves successful) for and on behalf of a | I nting bondholders of a hear 


cent | 


vision 


| 


participation in the plan before final ap- 
proval of the plan by the Interstate Com- 
merce and the courts.” 

“5. Finally appellants claim that quite 
apart from the lawfulness of specific 
provisions the plan, the plan as a 
whole is unlawful because of the methods 
used in coercing bondholders into deposit- 
ing their bonds under the plan, in de- 


Commission 


of 


ing upon the issues which arose upon 
the sale of the property, and in con- 
ducting the proceedings in the interest 
of stockholders and Puget Sound bond- 
holders, and because the proceedings 
leading up to sale were vitiated by the 
refusal of the district court to permit 
2appellanis to and be heard 
upon these issues.” 


Plan Found to Differ 


From Boyd Proposals 

1, The facts in Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Co. v. Boyd are so essentially dif- 
ferent from those here as to make it 
difficult to follow appellants’ contentions 
respecting that case. Generally speak- 
ing, it there appeared that a corporation 
which had become liable on an unsecured 
claim suffered a foreclosure of its prop- 
erty to take place pursuant to a reor- 
ganization plan whereby, through a fore- 
closure sale, a new company took over 
the property of the old, the st8ckholders 
of the old company becoming the stock- 
holders in the new, but without any pro- 
Whatever in the reorganization 
plan to take care of the general credi- 
tors of the old company. 

The plan here makes elaborate provi- 
sions for protection in the new organiza- 


intervene 


| with those who provide 
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tion of the refunding bonds, as will be 
later considered, giving the bondholder 
the alternative of taking his proportion- 
ate share of the proceeds of the fore- 
closure sale, with abundant notice to the 
creditors, and opportunity to be heard, 
all of which was entirely wanting in the 
Boyd case. 

This objection is, however, predicated 
primarily upon the contention that, as 
between the refunding bonds and the 
stock, the reorganization plan gives to 
the latter, in the new corporation, a 
material and unfair advantage over the 
former as compared with their respec- 
tive places in the old. It is reasoned 
that the plan requires the reorganization 
bondholders to make unfair sacrifices 
which benefit the stockholders, and that 
the latter are given rights unfairly dis- 
advantageous to these bondholders. 

It is urged that the terms upon which 
the old stockholders may exchange for 
stock in the new company are entirely 
too favorable to the stockholders. The 
plan provides that they must pay in cash 
$28 and $32, respectively, per share of 
their preferred and common stock held, 
receiving like amounts of new preferred 
and new common shares, and $24 and $28, 
respectively, in fifty-vear 5 per cent 
mortgage bonds of the new company. 
The cash absolutely contributed by the 


stockholder is this difference of $4 per | 


share. 


Part of Par Value 
Of Stock Contributed 

Whether or not the stockholders could 
have been induced to pay a materially 
larger sum, rather than sacrifice their 
stock, whose market price at that time 


was quite negligible, is and must always | 


be problematic; for when a deal is once 
closed it usually cannot be known 
whether either party might have suc- 


ceeded in driving a better bargain. There | 


was concededly sore need for ready cash, 
to settle the government claim, and for 


capital and other purposes, and we can- | 


not, under the circumstances, conclude 


there was any degree of unfairness in | 
a ae & : | stockholders, 


In this connection we call attention to | 
a reference in brief for appellants to | 
the fact that since the reorganization | 


| Ruled Not to Be Sound 


-plan has been so generally approved by 


failing to require the stockholders to 
pay more. % 

But the contribution cannot be said to 
have been oniy the $4 per share, unless 


we can say that at that time the bonds | 


they were to receive for the further ad- 
vance of $24 and $28 per share were 
worth par—which, considering the large 
underlying bond issue on lines east, and 


the further capital requirements which | 


would also become a prior obligation, is 
extremely improbable. An estimate of 
80 has been made of their market value, 
but whatever their value less 
par, it is, by that difference, a further 
contribution by the stockholders upon the 
faith that at some time the wisdom of 
the investment may be vindicated. 

That the fifty-year five per cent mort- 
gage bonds are given priority over the 


is 


ing bondholders is not, in our judgment, 
a matter of which the refunding bond- 
holders can properly complain. 
hardly be expected that this new money 
needed by the new company could be 
raised upon its mere promise, or upon 


Stockholders’ Rights 


certain new bond issues, this is not a 
contribution im the same sense as new 
money paid into the company by those 
under no lawful obligation to supply it. 
If the railway’s assets were such as rea- 
sonably to assure prompt, full payment 
of the refunding bonds and _ interest, 
concessions by the bondholders would be 
more nearly equivalent to cash contribu- 
tion by them. But where, as here, the 
strong probability is that foreclosure 
sale in the ordinary way, without some 
fair. plan for reorganization of the 
property, would realize these bondhold- 
ers but small proportion of their full 
claims, concessions therein for the pur- 
pose of reorganization in the hope that 
ultimately most of the debt will be 
realized, cannot be regarded as the 
equivalent of cash contributions. 


Plan Seeks to Avoid 
Burden on Company 

Respecting the interest concession un- 
til 1930, which includes the period of re- 
ceivership, it may be said that when tbe 
plan was submitted to the bondholders 
it was not certain whether the revenue 
would admit of payment of interest dur- 
ing that period; and the experience so 
far has been that it would not; and this 
will likely be the experience until 1930. 
It was deemed wise during this time not 
to burden the new company with re- 
sponsibility for the unpaid interest of 
that period, and therefore it was not 
made cumulative. 

Beginning 1930, interest remaining un- 
paid by reason of devoting a certain 
proportion of earnings to capital. im- 
provements, will accumulate. While it is 
true that capital improvements thus 
made before and after 1930 may ulti- 
mately benefit the stockholders, logi- 
cally this can happen only after they have 
first so improved the security for the 
bonds as to assure their payment in full 
—in other words, the realiztion of all 





; on 


! pense of the refunding bondholders. 
| the relative advantages are not properly 
is | 
than 


the benefits to the bondholders 
templated by the plan. As between all 
these interests whatever remains after 
, all obligations are cared for inures to 
as indeed it should. 


those in interest, the market quotations 
on the stock have increased in greater 
proportion that the market quotations 
the refunding bonds—this as per- 
suasively illustrating that the stock- 
holders have been favored at the ex- 
But 


to be measured in proportions. It 
true the market price of the stock has 
substantially increased from very low 
figure when the receivership began. If 
it sold at 5 at that time, and advanced 
to 15, it would be threefold. Bonds 
then worth $50 could not possibly in- 


| crease in value in that proportion, since 
adjustment bonds to be issued to refund- | 


par, or thereabout, is all that any well 
secured bond would be worth, save that 


! under possibly exceptional circumstances, 
It could | 


such as long time with large intexgst, 
or convertibility into something more 
profitable, they might be worth some- 


| what more. 


a lien of rank junior or equal to that of | 


the adjustment bonds. 

As was said by the Supreme Court in 
Kansas City, etc., Co. et al. v. 
Union, ete. Co., 271 U. S. 445: 

“But it does not follow that in every 
reorganization the securities offered to 
general creditors must be superior in 
rank or grade to any which stockholderg 
may obtain. It is not impossible to ac- 


in other ways. 


unless stockholders are permitted to con- 


tribute and retain an interest sufficiently | 
In such or simi- } 


valuable to move them. 
lar cases the chancellor may exercise an 
informed discretion concerning the prac- 
tical adjustment of the several rights.” 


Advantages Given 


Also to Bondholders 

But the advantage of the prior 50-year 
mortgage bonds is not wholly with the 
stockholders, who were “moved” to 
make this substantial cash advance. The 
modified plan provides that each refund- 
ing bondholder shall receive 20 per cent 
of his bond holdings, in these same 50- 
vear bonds, whereby to that extent these 
are coordinate in security 
this new com- 
pany. But it is urged that the percen- 
tage of new 50-year bonds to be given 


bondholders 


| in exchange for refunding bonds should 


not less than 40. 

Thus again we have the same ques- 
tign whether stockholders would have 
made the advance if the security therefor 


be 


| were further diluted by the larger issue 


of the 50-year bonds which would thus 
become necessary. In the plan as first 
submitted the refunding bondholders 
were to receive adjustment bonds only. 
Upon objection of refunding bondhold- 
ers, notably those of the so-called 
“Roosevelt” committee, representing 
about $20,000,000 of the bonds (all but 
5 per cent of them refunding bonds), 
modification was made to provide for the 
20 per cent of the 50-year bonds to the 


' refunding bondholders. Surely the 20 per 


cent going to the refunding bondholders 


did not injuriously affect their security | 
Mg t 


in the new company; and those going to 
the stockholders, being for necessary 
cash and at par, did not unduly or un- 
fairly disturb the relative status. 
Respecting the five year noncumula- 
tive feature of the adjustment bonds, it 
is contended that in so far as the inter- 
est is not paid, or in any other respect 


the plan fails to realize for the refunding | 


bondholders full payment of their bonds 
with interest, it is by so much a con- 
tribution by. the bondholders, to the ad- 
vantage of the stockholders. And in 
this manner it is figured that these bond- 
holders are contributing a great sum, of 
which the ultimate advantage is with the 
stockholders. 

While it is true the refunding bond- 
holders make concessions to the extent 
of possibly all the interest accruing for 
five years until 1930, and after 1930 the 
possible deferring of part of their inter- 
est in favor of permanent improvements, 
(the unpaid interest after 1930 to ac- 
cumulate), as well as inferiority as to 


| be accorded the same 


| holds 
| in the old company 
| unsecured creditors, 


| Increase in Market Price 


| For Refunding Bonds 
Central | 


But the fact is that since the reorgan- 
ization plan the refunding bonds have 


| also very materially increased in market | 


price, so that undoubtedly the major por- 
tion of those represented by the Jame- 
son committee could be sold at very sub- 


; | stantial profit over their purchase price. 
cord to the creditor his superior rights | 


Another modification which was made 


| in the plan was for conversion of adjust- 

“Generally, additional funds will be es- | 
sential to the success of the undertaking, | 
and it may be impossible to obtain them | 


ment bonds at par, at any time, at option 
of holder, into equal parts of preferred 
and common stock; so that if it comes to 


pass it would be more advantageous to | 


hold five shares each of the preferred 
and common stock than $1,000 of ad- 
justment bonds, the bondnelder will be 


; at liberty to exchange. 


To what, if any, degree this option is 


| a factor in the largely increased market 


price of the bonds we cannot know; but 
certain it is that if the faith and hope 
of the stockholders should be realized, 
upon which they were willing to advance 
this large amount of new capital, and the 
stock should again approximate its once 
high market price, these refunding bond- 
holders are privileged to share in the 
profit. 

The Boyd decision does not require that 
in the reorganization each interest must 
rank in every par- 
The most it 
stockholder’s interest 
may not, as against 
be carried into the 
, and these creditors 


ticular it formerly held. 
that the 


Is 


reorganized compat 
wholly disregarded. 

The court said:: 

“This conclusion does not, as claimed, 
make it necessary to pay an unsecured 
creditor in cash as a condition of stoek- 
holders retaining an interest in the re- 
organized company. His interest can be 
preserved by the issuance, on equitable 
terms, of income bonds or preferred 
stock. 

“If he declines a fair offer he is left 
to protect himself as any other creditor 
of a judgment debtor, and, having re- 


| fused to come into a just reorganization, 
| could not thereafter be heard in a court 


of equity to attack it.” 

The princip® alike applicable to 
other interests which are superior to the 
stock, none of which in the reorganiza- 
tion may be wholly disregarded, or oth- 
erwise inequitably treated. 

Here the adjustment bonds remain, as 
were their predecessors, superior to the 
stock. The concessions as to interest, 
thtough its non-cumulation until 1930, 
and the making of improvements and 
additions from part of the revenues, may 
be of benefit to the stock, but have pri- 


Is 





mary advantage to the adjustment bond- 
holders whose security is thereby im- 
_proved. 

The 20 per cent participation in the 
50-year bonds, 80 per cent par whereof 
represents and equal amount of new 
money to the reorganized company, and 
the right of conversion into stock, are 
also of advantage to refunding bond- 
holders. 

As between the stock and the refund- 
ing bonds, the advantages of the plan to 
| the latter, in our judgment, will approxi- 
| mately balance whatever concessions the 


con- | 











| value of 


Reorganizations 


plan requires of them; and the stock, re- 
maining as before, subordinate to the 
bonds, we do not see wherein the plan 
unfairly or inequitably gives material 
advantage to the stock over these bonds. 

2. This issue rests on the alleged ad- 
vantage in the plan, of Puget Sound 
bonds over refunding bonds. Upon this, 
elaborate and _ intricate statements, 
charts, graphs, and computations were 
presented, and much expert testimony 
adduced showing revenues, profits, losses, 
and earning power of the lines east and 
west, respectively, and the strategic 
value of each to the other, and their 
prognosis in these respects, all with a 
view to showing the value of the secur- 
ity behind each of the bond issues. 

All of this we have considered to the 
best of our unnderstanding, and from 
this we reach no definite result. 

The outstanding holdings of these 
issues participating under the plan are 
the $26,000,000 of Puget Sound bonds and 
$202,000,000 refunding bonds. The status 
of the refunding bonds respecting the 
Puget Sound property, is equality with 
the Puget Sound bonds to the extent 
($155,000,000) that Puget Sound bonds 
are pledged to secure the refunding 
issue—leaving in effect $47,000,000 of the 
refunding bonds (exclusive of the $73,- 
000,000 held by the Government) without 
security on the Puget Sound property, 
but only on the lines east. 

The outstanding $26,000,000 of Puget 
Sound bonds were not secured on the 
lines east. The plan admits the $47,- 
000,000 of refunding bonds (also the 
$73,000,000 thereof if redeemed from the 
Government and thereafter issued) to 


| the further security of the Puget Sound 


property, and the $26,000,006 of the 
Puget Sound bonds to the furthher secur- 
ity of the refuding property. 

We are unable to see wherein ,through 
this arrangement, Puget Sounds bonds 
have materially larger benefit through 
being admitted to share in security © 
the refuinding property, than accrues to 
the refunding bonds through $47,000,000 
thereof (and perhaps $73,000,000 more 
of them) sharing in the security on the 
Puget Sound property. 


Appelant’s Contention 


We do not follow appellant’s conten- 
tion that this issue may be determined 
by the upset prices ($42,500,000 on Puget 
Sound and $67,500,000 on Refunding 
property) fixed in the decre of foreclos- 
ure upon sale of the property, and cannot 
see why this of itself should determine 
the comparative value of the two bond is- 
sues, varying as they do so greatly in 
amount -outstanding, as well as other 
conditions bearing upon their volume. 

If the two classes of bonds weve of 
equal value, objection to their similar 
treatment would not likely be suggested. 
In this connection it is very significant 
that one of appellant’s witnesses testi- 
fied that at the time of the receivership 
the two issues of bonds were selling in 
the market at nearly the same price— 
one point difference in favor of the Re- 
funding bonds; from which fact the wit- 
ness said it would be fair to assume that 
the gcheral market opinion then was that 
their value was about the same. 

All these things, as well as the great 
desirability of avoiding controversy be- 
tween these two parts of the same great 
railroad system, or of incurring danger 
of their ultimate disruption, in our opin- 


| ion dispels the conclusions of unfairness 
| or inequity of the Plan toward the Re- 


funding bonds in admitting on equal 
basis with them the $26,000,000 of Puget 
Sound bonds. 

3. It is next objected that by the Plan 
the United States Government is unduly 
favored in the treatment of its $20,000,- 
note, secured by $52,000,000 of the Re- 
funding bonds. The Plan is payment in 


| cash of $17,000,000 principal and $2,700,- 
; 000 


of interest, and the balance of 
$3,000,000 principal in preferred stock. 
Payment of cash to the-extent of the 
the security would not, of 
course, be objectionable, and if this se- 
curity were worth in the market, say, 50, 
or $16,000,000, it might be said that in 
this respect the United States is favored 
to the extent of $3,500,000 cash. It does 
not substantially affect the status of the 
complaining bondholders that preferred 
stock is also given the Government. 

But. other considerations enter into 
this adjustment. The Government holds 
for $52.000,000, which under 
the Plan are paid in cash. They are se- 
cured by $18,000,000 of the underlying 
bonds and $41,000,000 of Refunding 
bonds. All this security is in the pos- 
of the Government, which 
claiming the right to set off against any 
surplus of security over the debt, its 
claim for any balance on the other note. 


also notes 


session is 


Earnings for Carrying 
Mails During Receivership 

And besides this it is withholding and 
asserting claim to about $1,800,000 which 
had theretofore been earned during the 
receivership for carrying the mails, as 
well as such future earnings. With the 
merits of these claims we are not deeply 
concerned. The Government had posses- 
sion of all these securities, as well as the 
mail-carrying earnings up to that time, 
with more to accrue; and if, with this no- 
sition of vantage on the part of the Gov- 
ernment, the reorganizing managers in 
good faith proposed thus to adjust these 
differences with the Government, and re- 
lease these securities, we cannot say it 
was bad business policy, or that even Yre- 
motely it indciates unfair or inequitable 
treatment of the Refunding bondholders. 
Besides, the comparative smallness of 
the real amount which this proposition 
involves—the deficiency of the security 
to pay this debt—makes quite neglible 
its bearing upon the many millions in- 
volved in the Plan. 

4, That feature of the Plan and decree 
is assailed which allows the reorganiza- 
tion managers to limit the time within 
which the old bonds must be deposited 
in order to permit them to participate 
under the Plan. It is hardly possible 
that each and every security holder can 
be reached or will act, and it is apparent 
that at some stage a time should be fixed 
beyond which holders of securities may 
not exercise their option to deposit and 
to take under the Plan. Appellants con- 
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Transportation 


Protection Given Bondholders 
In Proposal to Finance Property 


Court Finds It Unnecessary to Aceord to Each 
Interest Same Rank It For- 


merly 


tend that pending their appeal their 


| right to deposit should not be cut off, and 
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appellees maintain that bondholders 
should not be permitted to speculate on 
the result of the litigation, retaining in- 
definitely the option to take bonds under 
the Plan, or cash under the sale in case 
of unfavorable outcome of this appeal. 

Suffice it to say that appellees’ counsel 
have openly disclaimed all intent to cut 
off the exchange right of appellant’s 
bondholers by reason of the appeal, and 
rppellants’ counsel, with virtuous pro- 
testation not less fervent, disclaim 
intent to speculate, but several times 
have proposed before this court to bind 
their clients, in case their appeal is un- 
successful, to take new bonds under the 
Plan, wholly regardless of what the mar- 
ket price of the bonds may then be; and 
this proposal or assertion is repeated, in 
somewhat modified form, in their printed 
brief. With such unanimity of righteous 
intent it is scarcely conceivable that, 
pending this litigation, and for a reason- 
able time after its termination, ¢éither 
party will, in this respect, seek any un- 
due advantage of the other. 


Objection Affects Manner 
Of Carrying Out Plan 


The objection affects the manner of | 
; last named 


carrying out the Plan, rather than the 
Plan itself, and to allay all fear of op- 
pressive or speculative action, the decree 


may be modified to make provision for | 
approval by the District Court of any | 


limit of time thereafter to be fixed by 
the reorganization managers for termi- 


nating the option to deposit Refunding | ve Plan, Refunding bonds have gradu- 


| ally risen in market price, until consider- 


bonds and take new bonds. 

5. This specification is as inclusive as 
the common counts of a declaration in 
assumpsit, and about as _ specific. 


Plan, as a whole, is stated to be un- 


lawful, because, (a) of the methods used | sn the decree to provide for approval by 


to coerce bondholders to deposit bonds ; 


under Plan. We fail to find in the rec- 
ord anything which suggests such co- 
ercion, or any wide or unconscionable 
departure from the course usually fol- 
lowed in such cases. True, times were 
set within which to make deposit, but 


this is not only customary but neces- | 
If there was, in fact, coercion, it | 


Patent Is Granted 


sary. 
would seem that appellants alone, who 
were not depositors under the Plan, were 
the only ones who were aware of 
since of the thousands of depositors un- 
der the Plan it does not appear that any 
one has undertaken to withdraw.— 
Because, (b) depriving 
bondholders of a hearing upon the issues 
upon the sale of the property. While 


we find nothing in the record which in | 


our judgment indicates any unlawful 
deprivation in this respect, this does not 
bear upon the issue of lawfulness or the 


equity or fairness of the Reorganization | 


Plan.— 

Because, (c) of conducting the pro- 
ceedings in the interest of the stock- 
holders and Puget Sound 
This we have considered above, dnd de- 
termined adversely to appellants.— 

Because, (d) the proceedings leading 
up to the sale were vitiated by the re- 
fusal of the District Court to permit ap- 
pellants to intervene and to be heard on 
those issues. In so far as this refers 
to the Reorganization Plan, which is 


alone here in issue, appellants’ right to | 
be heard thereon was distinctly reserved 


by the decree of foreclosure, in the 
event that the property was bid in pur- 
suant to any reorganization plan. 
court could not have known in advance 
who would be the successful bidder, and 
if not bid in pursuant to this or some 
other reorganization plan, no occasion 
would have arisen for a hearing upon the 
merits of any such plan. After the sale 
was made and the Plan presentgd to the 
Court, abundant opportunity phe af- 
forded for objection to the Plan, and for 
hearing thereon, and it appears that ap- 
pellants, representing the only objectors. 
were fully heard, in the District Court 
as well as here. 


Evidence on Personnel 


Of Bondholders’ Committees 
Upon the hearing much evidence was 
given, and there and here much discus- 
sion presented respecting the personnel 
of the bondholders’ committees, and of 
the reorganization managers, with a 
view of thereby impeaching their actions 
and tainting the Plan, as well as the de- 
posits of securities made thereunder. 


all | 
| 8 per 





| both holdings 


The | 





it, | 


dissenting | 


bondholders. 





The | 





Held. 


Upon review of all this, we are convinced 
that whatever of possible bias or im- 
propriety such interest might suggest, 
is far outweighed by the significant fact 
that, as against over 20,000 individual 
bondhoklers depositing under the Plan, 
(about 17,000 of whom were Refunding 
bondholders, with aggregate holdings of 
about $172,000,000, or nearly 85 per cent 
of the outstanding issue), appellants, 
representing about 70 of the Refunding 
holders, alone make objection to the Plan 
and to confirmation of the sale, and these, 
including some of the large holdings, rep- 
resent only about $18,000,000, or about 
cent of the outstanding issue. 
While in such matters majorities do not 
govern, the approval thus signified by 
this vastly greater number, whose inter- 
ests are identical in kind with those of 
the obojectors, is entitled to much 
weight in determining whether or not 
the Plan is equitable and fair. i 
In this connection we refer to the fact 
that of the $18,000,000 Refunding bonds 
of these objectors, $3,500,000 are held by 
appellant Jameson personally, and $9,- 
500,000 by a fire insurance company of 
which he is president; and that of the 
last amount only $1,800,000 had been ac- 
quired by it before January, 1924, $2,- 
500,000 it purchased during 1924, and 
$5,250,000 during 1925—$500,000 of the 
sum since the receivership 
By far the larger part of 
was acquired after the 
Railway’s financial difficulties were ap- 
parent, and at average prices around 55. 
And it is at least interesting to recall, 
as was above referred to, that since the 
promulgation and general approval of 


commenced. 


ably in excess, of prices prevailing for 
some time before and after the receiver- 


ship began. pase’ 
With the above suggested modification 


the District Court of any notice by the 
reorganization managers of termination 
of right to deposit securities for ex- 
change under the Plan, the decree of the 
District Court is affirmed at appellants’ 
costs. 

July 22, 1927. 
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For Carburetor 


Some of Claims Declared By 
Examiners-in-Chief to Be 
Unpatentable. 


AppLICATION OF JOSEPH MARION KING. 
EXAMLNERS-1IN-CHIEF, PATENT OFFICE. 
Patent 1636308 was issued to King on 

July 19, 1927, for an improvement in 

carburetors, on application filed Decem- 

ber 31, 1920. 

Frederick T. Ranny for appellant. + 

Certain’ claims for a carburetor hav- 
ing a venturi subjected to the influx of 
exhaust gases were held unpatentable 
over carburetor having a similar venturi 
but having air admission vents in: ad- 
vance of the venturi, the Examiners- 
in-Chief not being sure that the effect 
of the exhaust gases will be nullified by 
the air vents. The full text of the opin- 
ion of the Examiners-in-Chief (Skinner, 
Henry, and Smith) is as follows: 

This is an appeal from the decision of 
the examiner finally rejecting claims 1 
to 7 inclusive, of which the following 
will serve as an example: 

“9 In a carbureter a venturi adapted 


| to cause the flow and metering thereof 


of fuel to the intake passage of an en- 
gine when the said venturi is subjected 
to the influx of exhaust gases.” 

The references are: Hastings, 1305- 
464, June 3, 1919: Mackenzie (English), 
107054, June 14, 1916. 

The Examiner in his statement with- 
draws the final rejection of claims 1, 3, 
5 and 7 and the appeal is therefore dis- 
missed as to these claims. 

Claim 2 was rejected on the British 
patent to Mackenzie. This claim is very 
indefinite as to construction and merely 
involves a venturi tube “adapted to cause 
the flow and metering thereof of fuel 
to the intake of an engine when said 
venturi subjected to the influx of 
exhaust gases.” In Mackenzie there is 
a venturi whose major contraction is at 
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When you want to know 
something about_any ac- 
tivity of the Government, 
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Patents 


Decision Is Given 
By District Court 








Patentee’s Inventive Ideas Held 
Not to Be Shown in 
Prior Art. 


NASH ENGINEERING Co. v. TRANE Co., 
Equity 2508; District Court, Dis- 
TRICT OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

In view of lack of the patentee’s in- 
ventive ideas in prior art, and the com- 
mercial success of the patents, the court 
concludéd that these were valid and in- 
fringed. The complete opinion of Dis- 
trict Judge Morton follows: _ 

This is a suit for the infringement of 
three patents, viz. to Nash for Displace- 
ment Structure No. 953222, dated March 
29, 1910; to Nash for Pump and Air Com- 
pressor No. 1091529, dated March 31, 
19}#: and the reissue patent to Jennings 
No. 15637, dated June 26, 1923. 





Case Reopened 
For New Evidence 


It was heard at length in open court. 
At the conclusion of the arguments I 
gave an oral judgment, holding the first 
two patents valid and infringed. Deci- 
sion on the Jennings patent was reserved. 
Subsequently, but before any decision had 
been made on the last patent, the defend- 
ant moved to re-open in order to set up 
a newly discovered German patent to 
Blank No. 56529, dated May 20, 1890. 
The allowance of this motion vacated the 
previous judgment and to some extent 
required a re-examination of the whole 
case. Upon the admission of the Ger- 
z man patent in evidence, the plaintiff con- 
ceded for the purposes of this suit that 
the first Nash patent was untenable in 
the face of it, and withdrew that patent. 
This leaves the suit as one on the second 
Nash patent and the Jennings patent. 
My oral opinion, much of which was de- 
voted to the first Nash patent, is to be 
considered as withdrawn and the present 
opinion as covering the whole case as 
finally presented. 


As to the second Nash patent: This 
patent is upon a hydro-turbine air-pump. 
The device is described in the opinion of 
the Court of Appeals in a suit brought 
by this plaintiff against one Cashin (13 
Fed. 2nd 718), so that a detailed descrip- 
tion of it here is not necessary. The 
claims now in suit, the 6th and 13th, are 
| eisicned to protect one feature of the in- 

tion, viz. the sealing ring of water. 
In the center of the second Nash pump 
was atmospheric pressure, and at the 
inlet was a partial vacuum. The ten- 
dency would be for air to suck back along 
the running edges between the rotor and 
the casing and thereby impair the opera- 
tion of the pump. To prevent that, Nash 
carried out the casing into a circular re- 
cess corresponding to the rim of his rotor, 
adapted to catch and hold a ring of 
spinning water over the joint between the 
casing and the rotor. It undoubtedly 
greatly aids in the operation of the pump 
by preventing leakage of air. 


Sealing Ring Not Noted 
In German Patent 


The only patents which are urged as 
anticipating this idea are the first Nash 
patent, the Lake (English) patent, and 
the new German patent. In my opinion 
neither of the two first-named does so; 
and this is sufficiently clear not to re- 
quire the difficult and lengthy descrip- 
tion of the devices which would be neces- 
sary to a discussion of the point. The 
German patent shows a rotor having 
buckets around the circumference; the 
sides of the buckets run fairly close to 
the casing; and the casing has circular 
recesses. These recesses are not, how- 
ever, concentric with the rotor. There is 
what appears to be a substantial clear- 
ance between the rotor and the casing, 
and this clearance is functional, designed 
to permit the mercury—which is the 
operating liquid—to pass through it un- 
der certain conditions. There is no men- 
tion in the patent of any sealing ring 
such as is shown in the Nash device. If 
there be suchaaring it is accidental, and 
it must have a traversing motion in and 
out ,@? the side of the rotor as the latter 
revolves. In both ‘tthe Nash patent and 
the defendant’s pump the recess (or 
equivalent flange) which catches the 
water is concentric with the rotor and 
makes with it a close running fit. I am 
confident that the German device would 
require reconstruction with the sealing- 
ring in mind to cause such a ring to exist 
and function with water as the liquid. 
There is no evidence that anybody before 
Nash had any such idea; and an earlier 
patent cannot be construed for purposes 
of anticipation in the light of later 
knowledge. (See Hirschy Co. v. Wis- 
consin etc. Co. 18 F 2nd 347 at 355.) On 
all the evidence I find and rule that the 
claims in suit are valid. 


Turning to the defendant’s pump, it 
is a hydro-turbine embodying the under- 
lying principles of the Nash inventions. 
I held it to be an infringement of the 
first Nash patent. The interior of its 
rotor through which it discharges the air 
is open to atmospheric pressure, the in- 
let is exposed to the partial vacuum of 
the heating system. The inner sides of 
the casing are flat, having no recess like 
those of the patent in suit. But from 
these flat sides there extend inward “C” 
shaped flanges, integral with the casing, 
which are concentric with the rotor and 
make a close running fix with the inner 
side of its rim. The clearance between 
the rim and the flange corresponds with 
the clearance between the rim and the 
casing inthe second Nash patent. The 
plaintiff contends that a whirling ring 
of water forms-over this joint which 





_{@actions like the sealing-ring of the 
patent to prevent air from leaking back 
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through the pump. The defendant denies 
that this is so. 

In claim 6, the ports are explicitly, 
specified by letter (eb) which implies a 
construction closely assimilating that of 
the patent, i. e. ports through the cas- 
ing-head intermittently opened to the 


“pockets” -on the rotor. This construc- 
tion is not used in the defendant’s de- 
vice. At the conclusion of the original 
arguments I was of opinion that this 
difference was unsubstantial, and that 
the claim was infringed; and I so ex- 
pressed myself. But upon further re- 
flection I think that I was in error on this 
point, and that as the ports are essential 
to the operation of the device of the 
patent and are clearly included in the 


Alaim, the absence of them in the defend- 


ant’s pump avoids infringement of this 
claim. 


Claim Thirteen 
Found Infringed 


Claim 13 reads as follows: 

“13. In a device of the character de- 
scribed, the combination of a wheel hav- 
ing pockets extending from a central 
ring portion, said wheel having a hollow 
interior combined with a case chamber 
including a head having a recess to re- 
ceive a rotating fluid, said head also 
having a port located wholly within the 
boundary of said rim portion and com- 
municating with said hollow (sic) inter- 
ior so as to retain a portion of the re- 
volving fluid in the interior of the wheel 
to form a joint between said wheel an 
the case chamber wall.” : 

The only elements in this claim which 
require discussion are: 

(1) Whether the defendant’s rotor is 
“combined with a case chamber includ- 
ing a head having a recess to receive a 
rotating fluid,” and 

(2) Whether said head also has “a 
port located wholly within the boundary 
of said rim portion and connecting with 
said hollow (sic) interior so as to retain 
a portion of the revolving fluid in the 
interior of the wheel to form a joint be- 
tween said wheel and the case chamber 
wall.” . 

As to (1): It is said for the defendant 
that the casing-head of its pump has no 
“recess.” That is true in the strict sense. 

As before stated, Nash made a recess 
by carrying out the head or side of the 
easing in a little jog which catches and 
holds the sealing ring of water. The 
defendant does not do that; it makes the 
inside of the casing straight, and ex- 
tends from the inner face of it, integral 
with it, a circular “C” flange just under 
the rim of the rotor, so that there is a 
close running fit between the rim and the 
flange. 

On one side of this joint is atmospheric 
pressure, and on the other side a partial 
vacuum. The proper operation of the 
pump requires that air-leakage at this 
point shall be controlled. 

The solid web of the wheel throws out 
and keeps a whirling ring of water over 
the joint between the rim of the wheel 
and this flange on the casing, and pre- 
vents leakage there. It is precisely. the 
idea of the claim, carried out in sub- 
stantially the same way. The defend- 
ant’s construction is in my opinion the 
equivalent of that specified in the claim. 
(See N. Y. Scaffolding Co. v. Chain Belt 
Co., 254 U. S. 32.) 

The defendant insists that there is no 
whirling ring of water in its pump, that 
the break in the “C” flange would per- 
mit such a ring to escape. It is a suffici- 
ent answer to this contention to point 


out that the defendant has clearly shown, 


such a sealing ring in its advertising 
cut of its pump in operation. In my 
opinion that cut correctly shows how the 
pump works. 

As to (2): In the patent there are, as 
already noticed, ports in the casing-heads 
which are intermittently opened and 
‘closed. They are located near enough to 
the center to be inside the ring of seal- 
ing-ring, so that it does not escape 
through them. 

In the defendant’s structure there is a 
central opening through the casing of 
less diameter than the “C” flange. The 
casing-head and the “C” flange retain the 
ring of sealing water ‘as above described; 
and the air is discharged through the 
round opening in the center of the casing- 
head. 

While the question is perhaps not free 
from doubt, I am of opinion that in this 
claim the word “port” is used in the 
sense of a discharge (or inlet) opening 
through the casing-head located inside 
the sealing ring of water. 

It follows that this claim is infringed. 


Vacuum Steam Heating 
Systems No Novelty 


The remaining patent in suit is that 
to Jennings, re-issue No. 15687, dated 
June 26, 1923, for Wet Vacuum Pumping 
Apparatus, original application filed 
June 15, 1917. 

This patent has been carefully con- 
sidered by my brother Lowell: and by 
the Court of Appeals for this Circuit in 
the previous suit here, already referred 
to, by the present plaintiff against one 
Cashin. (8 F. 2nd 686, 18 F. 2nd 618.) 
The art to which the patent relates, and 
the general state of that art at the time 
when the patent was applied for, are 
clearly described in those opinions and 
need not be re-stated. : 

Vacuum steam heating systems were 
known as far back as 1882 when Wil- 
liams took out a patent which may have 
been the pioneer in this field. (See opin- 
ion by Judge Cox, Williames vy. Barnard, 
41 F. R. at 359.) During the 35 years 
which passed before the Jennings appli- 
cation, such systems, notwithstanding 
their great advantages, do not appear 
to have gone into very general use. 

One reason for this apparently was 
that there was no satisfactory apparatus 
for maintaining the vacuum and _ han- 
dling the return-water. Many efforts 
were made to overcome this difficulty, but 
without success. 

The prior art is clearly stated by Stan- 
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Air Pumps 


Patent for Hydro-Turbine Air Pump Adjudged 
| To Be Valid and to Have Been Infringed 


Action Is Reopened 
For New Evidence 


German Invention Declared 
Not to Anticipate 
Nash Device. 


nard and Kimball in their testimony in 
the Cashin case. When Jennings entered 
the field he found the theory well under- 
stood and the piping arrangements well 
worked out, including a receiving cham- 
ber on the returns to separate the water 
from the air. 

Various kinds and arrangements of 
pumps, water and air, had been tried; but 
nothing satisfactory had been developed. 

It occurred to him to utilize a Nash- 
pump as an exhauster in combination 
with a rotary water-pump on a single 
shaft driven by an electric motor, and to 
provide automatic controls for starting 
and stopping the combination, operated 
either by an accumulation of water or 
by a decrease of vacuum in the receiver 
chamber. This arrangement proved suc- 
cessful. The Court of Appeals has 
found that it “revolutionized the vacuum 
steam-heating art.” (13 F. 2nd 718.) 
The defendant’s apparatus is a bodily 
appropriation of the Jennings idea. 


Apparatus Is Declared 
To Employ Jennings Idea 


The defendant’s principal contentions 
are (1) that the Jennings patent is in- 
valid for lack of novelty or invention 
in view of the prior art; and (2) that 
it is void because the invention described 
therein was on sale more than two years 
before the application was filed. As to 
(1): All the elements which Jennings 
brought together were old, i. e. vacuum 
systems were old, a separating tank 
(or chamber) in such a system with an 
air-pump and a water-pump was old, 
rotary pumps for both air and water 
were old, and in condenser practice both 
had been mounted on a single shaft and 
run by the same motor, automatic control 
> the pumps in a vacuum system was 
old. 

All this being so I am still of opinion 
that the steps which Jennings took in- 
volved invention. I am led to this con- 
clusion in part by the immediate and 
extraordinary success which it achieved 
in connection with the circumstances un- 
der which this success was obtained. The 
problem which he solved had long been 
recognized, and the importance of it ap- 
preciated. On the solution of it the 
broad commercial success of vacuum 
steam heating with the great advantages 
which it affords depended. But the 
problem remained unsolved until he ac- 
complished what others had not been able 
to do. In the relatively short time his 
apparatus has been on the market some 
17,000 installations have been made and 
it has “revolutionzed” the art. 

It is well settled that this is strong 
evidence of invention. “But when, in a 
class of machines so widely used as these 
in question, it is made to appear that at 
last, after repeated and futile attempts, 
a machine has been contrived which ac- 
complishes the result desired, and when 
the Patent Office has granted a patent 
to the successful inventor, the courts 
should not be ready to adopt a narrow or 
astute construction fatal to the grant.” 
Shiral, J., Keystone Mfg. Co. v. Adams, 
151 U. S. 139 at 144. 

“Where the court has to deal with a 
device which has achieved undisputed 
success and accomplishes a result never 
attained before, which is new, useful and 
in large demand, it is generally safe to 
conclude that the man who made it is 
an inventor.” O’Rourge Engine Co. v. 
McMullen, 160 F, R. 938, 988 (C. C. A. 
2nd). See too to the same effect Warren 
Steam Pump Co. v. Blake & Knowles 
Steam Pump Works, 163 F. R. 263 at 
280 (C. C. A. 1st), and Hirschy v. Wis- 
consin, etc., Co., 18 F. 2nd 347. 

Why had not somebody else brought 
together these old elements and turned 
failure into success? The defendant 
says the arrangement was obvious. But 
the defendant and its predecessors have 
been long in the heating business and 
none of their engineers ever overcame 
the difficulty. They meet the plaintiff’s 
competition by copying his apparatus. 


Jennings Introduced 


Some New Factor 

On the face of the prior art nothing 
appears to have been done by Jennings 
but to re-arrange old devices; the paper 
case is strong against the plaintiff. But 
the facts demonstrate that there was 
something not obvious, which escaped 
others, and which Jennings saw. It is not 
easy to say what it was, and on the de- 
cisions just referred to, perhaps it is 
not necessary, success in cases of this 
character being itself strong proof of 
invention. (Keystone Mfg. Co. v. Adams, 
supra, at p. 144.) 

A similar difficulty has been felt in 
other cases. It was rather picturesquely 
expressed: by Judge Hough in Marconi 
Tel. Co. v. DeForest Radio Co., 248 F. R. 
560, where he said, “The point is not 
capable of much argument, the appeal 
is to a kind of conscience, and the court 
or jury intuitively and conscientiously 
feel either that invention is absent, or 
that something akin to genius is dis- 
played in the visible, tangible result of 
the mental concept.” The same point 
of view is indicated in Western Electric 
Co. v. La Rue, 139 U. S. 601, and National 
Cash Register Co. v. Boston Cash Regis- 
ter Co., 156 U. S. 502." 

Perhaps what Jennings recognized was 
the requirements for each element and 
the essential unity of the appartus, as a 
whole, i. e. that each of the various ele- 
ments must not only perform its own 
function satisfactorily, but must fit into 
the combination; and beyond this, that, 
out of a wide choice of parts and ar- 
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Barge Used as Dancing Platform.—Where the 
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removed and the ship was used as a dancing barge or platform, but there was 
no connection with land such as would make her a structure upon land, and she 
was capable of being towed, held: A Federal court, sitting in admiralty, has 
jurisdiction of suits upon maritime liens, for wages, supplies and necessaries, 
upon the vesse].—Dussouy, et al. v. Pleasure Boat “Pirate Ship,” or “City of 
Marietta.” (District Court, Eastern District of Louisiana.) —Yearly Index Page 


(CORPORATIONS: Reorganization: Stockholder’s Interest: Other Interests.—- 
In reorganization it is not required that each interest must be accorded the 
same rank in every particular it formerly held. 
the old company may not, as against unsecured creditors be carried into the 
reorganized company, and these creditors wholly disregarded. The principle is 
alike applicable to other interests which are superior to the stock, none of 
which in the reorganization may be wholly disregarded, or otherwise in- 
equitably treated.—Jameson et al., etc., v. Guaranty Trust Company of New 
(Circuit Court of Appeals, 7th Circuit.)—Yearly Index Page 1512, 
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Stock: 


reorganization plan, as between stock and refunding bonds, the advantages 
of the plan to the latter will approximately balance whatever concessions the 
plan requires of them; and the stock remains, as before, subordinate to the 
bonds, held: the plan does not unfairly or inequitably give material advantage 
to the stock over the bonds.—Jameson et al., etc., v. Guaranty Trust Company 
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rangements, he selected those which could 
be so combined as to do the work required 
in the ordinary installation. This at 


least affords an adequate explanation of 
his extraordinary success, and why the 
defendant should so slavishly copy him. 
Jennings’s testimony supports this view; 
and it is also plainly indicated in some 
of the contemporaneous letters. 

In April, 1915, the Chicago Pump Com- 
pany wrote to the plaintiff, “We have 
spent quite a bit of time with the pump 
that we have purchased from you in 
trying to make it an acceptable article 
to the architect, and with but partial suc- 
cess. The pump that we have is still in 
our .possession and we are trying to 
mount it up in some style so that it will 
be acceptable to the architect,” etc. 

The letter continues, “If we devote 
enough time and money to your pump 
we believe we could arrange an installa- 
tion so that it would be acceptable to 
the architect and at the same time could 
be installed by steam fitters without any 
difficulty, i. e. make the entire outfit one 
complete self-contained unit.” 

In a letter to the Chicago Pump Co. 
of July .2, 1915, the plaintiff said, “We 
found it necessary to design a complete 
line of volute water pumps, to go with 
our hydro-turbine, as we could not pur- 
chase anything for the heads we had to 


deliver against, at standard motor 
speed.” 
These letters, it seems to me, both 


recognize what I have referred to as 
the “esential unity” of the apparatus. 
The one from the Chicago Pump Co. 
shows that to its engineers, at least, the 
solution of the problem which Jennings 
solved was not obvidus. What was true 
of these engineers was, on the evidence, 
true of the trade generally, Even if, as 
the defendant contends, the first sugges- 
tion for the use of a Nash pump came 
from Weil, that would not invalidate 
Jennings’ patent. Weil took no steps to 
protect his idea—if his it was—but men- 
tioned it to Jennings in order that the 
latter might use it, if he saw fit to do so. 


In my opinion the step which Jennings | 


took involves patentable invention of not 
a low order. I am supported in this con- 
clusion by the fact that, though my 
brother Lowell and the Court of Appeals 
had before them in the Cashin case sub- 
stantially the same evidence of the prior 
art as is now before me, neither opinion 
contains any intimation that this patent 
was regarded as doubtful or unmeritor- 
ious. Moreover, the point was fully con- 
sidered in the Patent Office. And where 
that has been done, the decision of the 
office carries weight. Fairbanks, Morse 
& Company v. Stickney, 128 F. R. 79, 82; 
Diamond Rubber Company vy. Consoli- 
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5 and exhaust gases are delivered 
through the tube 6. The brief urges that 
any vacuum produced by the exhaust 
gases is broken by the admission of air 
outside the tube 6 and in advance of 
the contraction at 5, and therefore the 
exhaust gases have no effect in causing 
the flow and metering of the fuel, which 
result is produced solely by the suction 
of the engine. As the exhaust gases are 
under pressure, they will issue at a high 
velocity from the tube 6 and will pro- 
duce a low pressure immediately adja- 
cent to the fuel orifices at 8 and within 
the venturi contraction 5 and while the 
admission of air may tend to reduce this 
vacuum or low pressure, we cannot be 
sure that the effect of the blast of ex- 
haust gases will be entirely nullified. 
We do not think that claim 2 is suffi- 
ciently specific to avoid the reference. 

Claims 4 and 6 are subject to what 
has been said as to claim 2 and are 
further limited to the use of alternate 
fuel supplies of different character. Such 
a fuel supply is disclosed in the patent 
to Hastings and there is no invention 
in using it in connection with a fuel 
atomizer of any character. The func- 
tion of such a construction is only to 
supply either one fuel or another and it 
makes no difference in a patentable sense 
how the fuel is atomized after it reaches 
the charge forming device. When the 
less volatile fuel is to be used it may or 
may not be necessary to provide a spe- 
cial means for heating it but this is 
well understood and is recognized by 
Hastings. 

We find nothing patentable in claims 
2, 4 and 6 and the decision of the Exami- 
ner is affirmed as to these claims. The 
appeal is dismissed as to claims 1, 3, 5 
and 7 on the withdrawal of the final re- 
jection as to these claims. 


dated Rubber Company, 220 U. S. 428, 
434. 

As to (2): Jennings filed two applica- 
tions based on the invention covered by 
this patent, one on June 5, 1915, the other 
on June 16, 1917. The earlier one lapsed 
for non-prosecution. The later resulted 
in the patent of which the re-issue is in 
suit. 

To be continued in the issue of 

July 2 
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Gordon, George Angier. Easter, April 
1926, The eternal in the temporal, Re- 
membered wisdom; three addresses de- 
livered in the Old South church, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, at services on 
April 4, 18 and 25, 1926. 30 p. Boston, 
Mass., Printed for Old South church, 


1926. 27-7866 
Gt. Brit. Committee on industry and 
trade. Factors in industrial and 


commercial efficiency, being part I of 
a survey of industries. With an In- 
troduction by the committee. 544 p. 
London, H. M. Stationery off., 1927. 
27-14134 
Gt. Brit. Ministry of labour. Unem- 
loyment insurance committee. Report 
of the Unemployment insurance com- 
mittee. 2 v. London, H. M. Stationery 
off., 1927. 27-14136 
Gt. Brit. Parliament. House of com- 
mons. Committee of public accounts. 
Return to an order of . . . the 
House of commons, dated 6 December, 
1926;—-for Epitome of the reports 
from the committees of public ac- 
counts 1857 to 1925 and of the treas- 
ury minutes thereon, with’ an ‘index. 


741 p. (Parliament, 1926. H. of C. 
Repts. and papers, 161.) London, H. 
M. Stationery off., 1927. 27-14129 


Gross, Milt. Dunt esk!! Illustrated by 
the author. 235 p. N. Y., Doran, 1927. 
27-14197 
Permanent court of interna- 
tional justice. . . . Collection of texts 
governning the jurisdiction of the 
court. 3d ed. (Brought up to date, 
October 1st, 1926.) 358 p. (Publica- 
tions. Ser. D, Actes et documents 
relatifs a Porganisation de la cour, 
no. 5.) Leyden, A. W. Sipthoff, 1927? 
27-141381 
Handley, Louis de B. . Swimming 
for women; preliminary and advanced 
instruction in competitive swimming, 
fancy diving and lifesaving, questions 
and answers on swimming technique 
. endorsed by the Women’s swim- 
ming association of New York, 107 p. 
illus. Spaling’s “red cover” series of 
athletic handbooks, no. 107R.) N. Y., 
American sports publishing co., 1927. 
27-14189 
Higgins, William Worthington. World 
travel facts. 542 p. illus. Chicago, W. 
W. Higgins, 1927. 27-14187 
Hoernle, Reinhold’ Friedrich Alfred. 
Idealism as a philosophy. 330 p. N. 
Y., Doran, 1927. 27-14182 
Howe, Emery Lewis. . . . Our wonder- 
ful world, with class room adaptations 
by Jean Gertrude Hutton; illustrations 
by the author. 313 p. (Abingdon re- 


Hague. 


ligious education texts. Week-day 
school series.) N. Y., Abingdon press, 
1927. 27-14192 
Hutton, Jean Gertrude. . . Our won- 


derful world; teacher’s manual. 108 p. 


(Abingdon religious education texts. 
Week-day school series.) N. Y.,, 
Abingdon press, 1927. 27-14193 


Imperial conference, London, 1926. . . . 
Summary of proceedings, and Appen- 
dices. 2 v. (Gt. Brit. Parliament. Pa- 
pers by command. Cmd. 2768-2769.) 
London, H. M. Stationery off., 1927. 

27-14135 

Kirchenhoffer, Herman. The book of 

fate, formerly in the possession of and 

used by Napoleon, rendered into the 

English language by H. Kirchen- 

hoffer from a German translation of 

an ancient Egyptian manuscript found 


ities a eA a aaah tactile eat 


in the year 1801 by M. Sonnini in one 
of the royal tombs near Mount Libycus 
in Upper Egypt. 32 p. illus. (A fac- 
simile of the London edition of 1822.) 
Scranton, Pa., Personal arts co., 1927. 

27-14181 


Lange, Dietrich. Nature trails; illustra- 
ed with many photographs by the au- 
thor. 261 p. illus. N. Y., Appleton, 
1927. 27-14194 


Mitchell, Abe. Essentials of golf; edited 
and arranged by J. Martin. 191 p. illus. 
London, Hodder, 1927. 27-14186 


Myres, John Linton. The political ideas 
of the Greeks, with special reference 
to early notions about law, authority, 
and natural order in relation to human 
ordinance. 436 p. (Wesleyan univer- 
sity. George Slocum Bennett founda- 
tion. Lectures. 8th ser., 1925-1926.) 
N. Y., Abingdon press, 1927. 27-14202 


New Brunswick, N. J. First Presbyterian 
church. Bicentennial committee. Two 
hundredth anniversary of the founding 
of the Presbyterian church in New 
Brunswick, November 7-14, 1926. 40 p. 
illus. New Bruniswick, N. J., 1926. 

27-7886 


Newman, Louis Israel. Joyful jeremiads; 
a collection of legends, folk tales, chil- 
dren’s poems, and other light verse. 
137 p. illus. San Francisco, The Lan- 
tern press, Gelber-Lilienthal, 1926. 

27-14199 

Oberholtzer, Mrs. Sara Louisa (Vickers). 
Here and there; songs of the land and 
sea that came to me. 61 p. Philadel- 
phia, Penn publishing co., 1927. 

27-14196 

Ricker, Claire William. Electrical en- 

gineering laboratory experiments, by 
. and Carlton E. Tucker . . . 2d 

ed. 310 p. illus. N. Y., McGraw, 1927. 
27-14174 


Rorke, J. D. M. In search of a personal 





- 


creed. 168 p. London, Student Chris- 
tian movement, 1927. 27-14185 
Schulte, Henry Frank George. . . . Pole 


vaulting; a comprehensive presentation 
of the various methods used by the 
leading exponents of this spectacular 
event. 173 p. illus. (Spalding track 
and field series of athletic textbooks, 
no. 5048S.) N. Y., American sports 
publishing co., 1927. 27-14188 
Simpson, Barnett A. Axes to grind; 
being a story in poetic form in which 
the past is set in contrast with social 
conditions of today, with a bit of in- 
teresting romance. 150 p. Dayton, 
O., The Otterbein press, 1927. 27-14198 
Touey, John P. Are mediums really 
witches; or, The vexed question of 
spiritism. 119 p. illus. Lancaster, Pa., 
Wickersham press, 1927. 27-14183 





Government Books 
and Publications 


Markets for Prepared Medicines. By M. 
C. Bergin, Chemical Division, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Trade Promotion Series No. 48. Price 
10 cents. 27-26739 

The Relation of Highway Slash to In- 
festations by the Western Pine Beetle 
in Standing Timber. By J. E. Patter- 
son, Assistant Entomologist, Division 
of Forest Insect Investigations, Bu- 
reau of Entomology, Department of 
Agriculture. Technical Bulletin No. 3. 
Price 5 cents. Agr. 27-477 

Army List and Directory. July 1, 1927. 
Published Bimonthly. Issued by The 
Adjutant General’s Office, War De- 
partment. Price 30 cents. [9-35106] 

Regulations for the Enforcement of the 
Federal Import Milk Act. Issued by 
the Food, Drug and Insecticide Ad- 
ministration, Department of Agricul- 
ture. Price 5 cents. [Agr. 27-476] 

The World’s Great Literary Bibles. 
Reading Course No. 1 Revised. Free 
at the Bureau of Education, Depart- 
ment of the Interior. [E15-70] 

Great Literature, Ancient, Medieval and 
Modern. Reading Course No. 2. Free 
at the Bureau of Education. [E15-70] 

Thirty Books of Great Fiction. Reading 
Course No. 6. Free at the Bureau of 
Education. [E15-70] 

Thirty Great Americans. Reading Course 
No. 9. Free at the Bureau of Educa- 
tion. [E15-70] 

Regulations for the Administration of 
the Upper Mississippi Wild Life and 
Fish Refuge. Issued by the Bureau 
of Biological Survey, Department of 
Agriculture. Price 5 cents. 

[Agr. 16-608] 
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The Weekly Index 


Is published in every Monday issue. 
reference used 


The page 


is the Yearly Index Number 


which is consecutive from March 4 of each year. 


PAGE TWELVE 


Rains in South 
Increase Damage 


| 
By Boll Weevils| 


Weather Conditions in Last 
Week Reported Generally 
Favorable for Develop- 
ment of Crops. 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
Valley districts, Kentucky and Tennessee. 
In the Southeast, frequent rains inter- 
fered with cultivation and favored insect 
activity in cotton, but, at the same time, 
crops made good progress. Marked im- 
provement in growing conditions was re- 
ported from the Northeastern States and 
the weather continued generally favor- 
able in the Northwest. West of the 
Rocky Mountains the week was only par- 
tidfly favorable. High temperaturees in 
the North were unfavorable for grain, 
and there was some injury to fruit in 
California by sunburn, while moisture is | 
badly needed in western Rocky Moun- 
tain slope sections. 

Spring Wheat Maturing. 

Small Grains.—There was some inter- 
ruption to threshing in the western 
Wheat selt. but the weather was mostly |! 
favorable for this work, while it Was | 
generally favorable for maturing winter 
grains in the Northern States. The har- 
vest of winter wheat is mostly completed, 
except in the. later districts. In the 
Spring Wheat Belt the weather con- 
tinued generally favorable and the crop 
is maturing rapidly. Local cutting has | 
begun in §outhern Minnesota and some 
early fields have been harvested in South 
Dakota. The weather continued excep- | 
tionally favorable for spring wheat in | 
North Dakota where the crop is ripen- 
ing in many places and is filling rapidly 
elsewhere, with no damaging black stem 
rust reported. Rust damage appears in 
a few places in South Dakota, however, | 
and there is much black rust in south- 
central Minnesota: with considerable 
damage reported from a few counties. | 
Spring wheat is filling well in Montana, 
but high temperatures were unfavorable 
in parts of the Pacific Northwest. 

Oat harvest progressed favorably and 
Was under way at the close of the week 
as far north as northern Iowa, with grain 
ripening rapidly as far as the northern 
Great Plains. In the East, harvest was 
begun northward to Pennsylvania. Buck- 
wheat made excellent growth in the 
Northeastern States, and rice did very 
well in the iower Mississippi Valley and 
west Gulf sections; rain in the latter | 
area was beneficial. Grain sorghums | 
progressed favorably in the lower Great | 
Plains, while flax did well in northern 
Plains districts. 

Showers Help Corn. 

Corn.—From the Qhio central 
Mississippi Valleys northward tempera- 
tures were rather too low for best growth 
of corn, but the crop, in general, made 
fair to progress in this area and 
mostly goog excellent advance else- 
where. Showers in many parts of the 
belt were helpful and, while rain is | 
needed in more less limited areas, | 
there is no widespread need of soil mois- 
ture. The crop in Iowa greatly 
benefited by vain and progress was 
mostly fair to very good, though the 
latest, mostly in the extreme east and 
south, is very poor and can make only 
fodder. In the Plains States, progress 
of the crop was good to excellent, though 
there was local lack of moisture, and it | 
Was very good in most of the Southwest | 
and lower Missouri Valley. Rains were | 
helpful in the Ohio Valley area, espe- | 
cialiy in upper valley districts, and 
marked improvement was reported quite 
generally from the Atlantic Coast States. 

Cotton.—In the Cotton Belt, tempera- 
tures were mostly moderate and show- 
ers were but rather irregularly | 
In the eastern portion, rain 
was frequent, though the weekly totals 
were mostly moderate, and widespread 
showers in the west the last 
half of the 

In the Atlantic plants 
made good to excellent growth, but the 
frequent 
and hindered 
Georgia. 


. 
and 


} 
good 
to 
or 
Was 


0 





general, 


distributed. 


occurred 
week. 
Coast States, 


rain promoted weevil activity | 
especially in 

While the general condition of 

the crop continues mostly good to excel- 

lent, weevil have 

many places, with 
rapidly in some sections, 
through the central portion 
Carolina and in Georgia. 

In Tennessee, progress was excellent 
in some counties, but only fair in others, 
and was mostly fair to good in Alabama 
and fair in Mississippi, with increased | 
weevil activity in the latter States. In 
Arkansas, progress was very good to 
excellent, though with too rank growth 
and poor fruiting locally, due to rain, 
while frequent showers in Louisiana fa- 
vored increased weevil activity. . 

In Oklahoma the progress of the crop 
was largely determined by insect infesta- 
tion, but was generally fair to very good, 
with weevil general in central and east 
portions, but only locally destructive. In 
Texas, warm weather, followed by quite | 
general showers, was mostly favorable, 
though condition and advance of the 
crop were spotted, averaging only fairly 
good. There were increased complaints 
of root rot and considerable shedding in 
the south, where there was moderate 
weevil damage. Elsewhere, damage was 
small and plants are fruiting well. ex- } 
cept that they are backward in the ex- 
treme northwest. Picking progressed 
very well in the south. 

Ranges, Pastures, and Livestock.— 
Good rains were beneficial for pastures ; 
in middle Atlantic and upper Mississippi 
areas. Elsewhere in the East, and gen- 
erally in the northern Great Plains, pas- 
tures and ranges are good to excellent. 
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Summary of All News Contained in Today’ Issue 


Aeronautics 


Mail planes to carry express parcels 
on route between Cleveland and Al- 
bany; N. Y. 

Page 1, Col, 4 

Neo decision yet reached on Albany- 
Cleveland air mail route. 

Page 4, 

Canada to erect mooring mast 
dirigibles at St. Lambert, Quebec. 

Page 1, Col. 6 


Col. 7 


for 


Germany and Czechoslovakia sign 


civil aviation agreement. , 
Page aa, Col, 7 
$572.867 for 


Japanese appropriate 


aviation. 


Page 12, Col. 6 | 


° 
Agriculture 

< . 

Director Reclamation reports on 
recent Western trip that he found opti- 
mistic outlook prevailing among trriga- 
tion farmers, with exceptionally good 


of 


crops and encouraging pricés for live- 
stock. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Rep. Black predicts union of farm 
bloc and antiprohibition with 
gain in modification movement, while 
Senator Thomas says prohibition is set- 
tled issue, 


forees 


Page 2, Col. 5 

Post Office Department holds it im- 

practicable to inspection ser- 
vice for day old chicks. 


provide 


Page 4, 
meat, 
price 


Col. 5 


Daily fruit, vegetable. grain, 


butter and cheese market analy- 


ses. 
Page 5 

Dairy educational train used in Penn- 
sylvania to stimulate interest in 
tional service. 


yoca- 


Page 2, Col. 7 

Assistant of Agriculture 
reviews growth of pouliry industry. 

Page 1, Col. 3 

Weekly weather and crop bulletin. 

Page 5, Col. 

Automotive Industry 

Citroen Company in France operating 


at full capacity making autos despite 
depression. 


Secretary 


1 


Page 1, Col. 3 
inprovement in 


Patent granted for 
carburetors, 


Page 10, 
e 1° 
Banking-Finance 

Debit individual accounts, loans 
and discounts, call and time money 
rates, bond and stock prices and busi- 
ness failures indicated on weekly 
dex of business chart. 

Page 9, Column 2 
Board reports 
building 
and 
and 


Col. 7 


to 


in- 


Federal Reserve 
volume of 
awarded in June, 
dustrial output, 
investments, 


rec- 

‘ 
contracts 
decrease in in- 
loans and 


ord 
bank 


Page 7, Col. 1 

Full text of opinion by Court of Ap- 

peals, 7th Cir., upholding plan to re- 

organize Chicago, Milwaukee & 
Paul Railway. 


St. 


Page 10, Col. 1 

Weekly financial indicator charts by 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

Page 6 

of of French 


Summary 
budget for 1928. 


proposals 


Col. 
United 


9 
° 


Page 7, 


Daily statement of the 
States Treasury. 
Page 7 


See “Railroads.” 


Books-Publications 


New books received at the Library 
of Congress. 
Page 11, Col. 6 
Publications issued by the Govern- 
ment, 


Page 11, Col. 7 


Brief Upholds Ruling _, 


In Civil Service Case 


The 


brief 


filed 


the 


Department of Justice has 


its in 


the Supreme Court o 
United States in support of 
of the Supreme Court of the 
which held that 
Civil Service Commission had 
acted within its rights in refusing to 
make public a list of temporary 
ployes of Government departments, 

A list of the employes was demanded 


the finding 
District of 
the 


Columbia United 


States 


em- 


Rains during the week were rather spot- 
ted in southern New Mexico and 
moisture still needed; 


more 
for, the 


is also 


| lower range in the eastern Great Basin, 


but elsewhere in most great 
grazing districts ranges are still good. 
Livestock continue in mostly good to ex- 
cellent condition and haying was favored 
generally. 
Miscellaneous 


western 


~ Crops.—Potatoes are 


, mostly in good condition with only local 
| complaint of blight in New Jersey. Truck 


is generally good, except that can 
taloupes were damaged somewhat in the 
Southwesi by windstorms or vine blight. 
Tobacco is developi::< irregularly in Ken- 


| tucky with slow advance of the late crop | 


because of dryness; elsewhere tolsacco 
well and curing progressing 
satisfactorily in the Southeast. Suga 
cane is doing very well in Louisiana, 
with showers beneficial in Florida. Sugar 
beets are fair to excellent and are mak- 
ing satisfactory advance generally, ex- 


looks is 


! cept for some curling of leaf in western 
| Colorado due to hot 


weather. 

Fruits are still reported poor from 
some central and’ northern sections, but 
elsewhere are fair to good, except that 
it was too hot in portions of California 
for some varieties. | 


+ 


Child Welfare 


Bureau of Education continues dis- 
cussion of child welfare legislation of 
various States. 


a 


Coal 


Page 3, Col. 5 


coal from southern district of West 


for transshipment. 
Coal and coké production indicated 


on weekly index chart. 
Page 9, Col. 2 


Commerce-Trade 


Norway grants concession to Ameri- 
can interests in titanium oxide plant. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Uruguay valuations for 
computing customs duties. 
Page 9, Col. 5 
Weekly business index chart by’ the 
Department of Commerce. 
Page 9, Col. 2 
Daily commodity price analysis. 


Purge 


Increases 





0 


Construction 


Weekly building contracts indicated 
index chart. 
Page 9, Col. 2 


Corpora tions 


Board of Tax Appeals holds that cor- 
porations claiming affiliation have 
burden of so proving under terms of 
statute during taxable years. (Novelty 
Manufacturing Co., et al.) 

Page 8, Col. 7 

Board of Tax Appeals disallows de- 
duction for of remodeling build- 
ing assumed corporations. (H. 
Wilensky.) 


on business 


cost 
by 


Page 8, Col. 5 

Board of Tax Appeals holds corpora- 

tion may deduct reasonable amount for 
(Clarkson Coal Co.) 

Page 8, Col. 4 


salaries. 


Cotton 


Cooperative cotton ginning in north- | 


Texas reported successful 


| west 
| than anticipated, 


more 


Page 5, Col. 5 


| Weather Bureau reports boll weevil | 


damage increasing in cotton belt. 
Page 5, Col. 1 

cotton receipts and prices 

illustrated on business index chart. 


Weekly 


Page 9, Col. 2 | 
Daily cotton market price analysis. | 
Page 5 | 


See Special Inder and Law Digest 
on Page 11. 


Customs 


| 


every part of dismantled machine. 


Education 


svlvania to stimulate interest in 


tional service. 


Page 2, Col. 7 
Collections of Quaker literature ,by 


two colleges in Pennsylvania de- 


| Court Decisions 


| clared to be important. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Department of State receives draft 
of plan for educating youth of the world 
as to aims of League of Nations. 
| 


Page 1, Col. 2 
Foodstuffs 


Daily fruit, vegetable, butter 
cheese market price analyses. 


and 


Page 5 
Foreign Affairs 

Director 
Palestine 


visit 
to 


Reclamation to 
advisory capacity 


of 
in 


by Ellery C. who claimed in his 
petition for a of mandamus that 
he desired to learn from that list whether 
the commission carrying out the 
laws under which it operates. The Gov- 
ernment’s contention was that the peti- 
tioner showed no legal or special interest 
entitling him to the list, and the Depart- 
ment of has 
gument in its brief opposing the request 
for a writ of certiorari. 


Following 


; 
| 
' 
| 
| 
t 


Stow~'l 


writ 


was 


Justice 


of Statement. 


the 


Text 


is Department’s an- 


nouncement: 

Contending that the petitioner, Ellery 
C. Stowell, has substantial 
grounds for the revi 
tried in the district 
District of Columbia, 


shown no 


Was courts of the 


on a question 


whether the United States Civil Service | 
furnish such | 


Commission is obliged to 


petitioner a list of temporary employes 
in the Government departments, the De- 
partment of Justice has filed a brief in 
the Supreme Court of the United States 


opposing the writ of certiorari to review | 


the case. 


In May, 1927, the Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia sustained the 
judgment the lower court denying 
to Stowell a writ of mandamus to com- 
pel the Civil Service Commission to fur- 
nish a list of temporary employes, the 
purpose of the demand being, as alleged 
by the petitioner, to ascertain whether 
laws pertaining to appointment 


of 


employes had 
Service 


been violated, 
Stowell the list of temporary appoint- 
ments on the ground that the list of 
such appointments is very large, ap- 
proximately 500,000, and the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission being simply an advisory 
board to the President, its records are 
the records of the President, and that 


| cently 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway proposes | 
reduction of 20 cents a ton in rates on 


Virginia and Kentucky to Lake ports | 


Page 1, Col. 7 | 


lotment 


Customs Court rules duty applies to | 
Page 9, Col. 7 | 


Dairy educational train used in Penn- | 
voca- | 


reiterated that ar- | 


| should, 


w of his case, which | 


and | 
other actions with respect to temporary | 
the Civil 

Commission having denied to } 


Zionist Organization of America. 

Page 1, Col. 7 
Department of State receives draft 
of plan for educating youth of the world 

aims of League of Nations. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
superintendent 
by Mexican bandits 


as to 


American mine 
kidnapped 
is released. 

Page 3, Col. 1 
Summary of proposals of French 
budget for 1928. 
Col. 3 


Page 7, 


Foreign Exchange rates, 
Page 7 

Y . . a 
Gov't Topical Survey 
Continuation of full 
Admiral Eberle on 


text of article 


by the duties as- 


signed to the office of Naval Operations. | 


Page 4, Col. 3 
Home Economics 


Bureau of Standards at work on tests 


| to retain furnace heat to maximum. 


Page 3, Col. 4 


‘Inland Waterways 


War Department asks Comptroller 
General for ruling on $2,000,000 loan 
from Rivers and Harbors fund for flood 
control. 


Page 3, Col. 4 


Acting Secretary of War makes al- 
“or Michigan canal. 
Page 9, Col. 7 


Iron and Steel 


Weekly iron and steel production im 
on index chart. 

Page 9, Col. 2 

Yugoslavia iron and steel industry 

joins Continental steel entente. 

Page 9, Col. 6 

Survey reported of exports and im- 

ports of iron and steel products in June. 

Page 9, Col. 1 


dicated business 


Labor 


Employes’ suggestions for improve- 
ment adopted by Baltimore & Ohio 
railroad, 

Page 4, Col. 1 


Lumber 


Weekly lumber production indicated 
on business index chart. 
Page 9, Col. 2 


Manufacturers 


Court, Mass., holds 
and air compressor 
(Nash ‘Engineering Co. 


District 
for pump 
fringed. 
Trane Co.) 


patent 
in- 
Vv. 


is 


Page 11, Col. 1 

Chief of Simplified Practice Division 

says work is being accepted generally 

and becoming powerful factor in in- 
dustry. 


Milling 


Wheat receipts and prices indicated 
for week on business index chart. 
Page 9, Col. 2 


Mines and Minerals 


Conract awarded for drilling potash 
well in Texas. 


Page 1, Col. 1 


Page 1, Col. 2 


| National Defense 


War Department asks Comptroller 
General for ruling on $2,000,000 loan 
from Rivers and Harbors fund for flood 
control. 

Page 3, Col. 4 

Continuation of full text of article 
by Admiral Eberle on the duties as- 
signed to the office of Naval Operations. 

Page 4, Col. 3 

War Department lists vacancies in 
cadetships at West Point. 

Page 4, Col. 7 

Orders issued to the personel of the 
War Department. 

Page 4, Col. 6 


an —$- >, anes 
———— 


Stowell did not show sufficient legal or 
special interest to entitle him to main- 
tain the proceeding for mandamus. 


In its brief in support of the rulings | 
of the courts of the District of Columbia | 


the Department in its brief asserts that 
in its judgment the petitioner Stowell 
has show: substantial grounds for 
the issuance of a writ of certiorari by 
the Supreme Court and that his petition 
therefore, be denied. 


no 


Subsistence Allowed 


For Prohibition Agent 


The Comptroller General of the United 
States, J. R. McCarl, in a ruling made 
public July 27 by the General Account- 
ing Offic a ruling, and 
awarded .o a prohibition investigatoi 
subsistence allowances while on duty in 
Detroit, Mich. 

The full text 
McCarl follows: 

It appears from the travel order and 
from the explanation of the claimant’s 
duties by the chief prohibition investi- 


reversed 


of a statement by Mr. 


gator that the claimant's duties by as- 


re- | 


Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


| 
| 


bany, N. Y. 


| ce 
| duction for obsolescence 


} entry. 


Radio 





——-% 


Orders isued to the personnel of the 
Navy Department. iG 
Page 4, Col. 6 
Army school for aviation medicine 
moves into new quarters. 


Page 3, Col. 1 
Oil 


Weekly petroleum productié6n 
cated on business index chart. 


Page 9, Col. 2 | 
Patkers 


Weekly cattle and hog receipts and 
prices indicated on business index 
chart. 


indi- 


Page 9, Col. 2 | 


Daily meat and livestock market | 
price analyses. 


Page 5 


Patents 


See Special Index and Law Digest 
on Page 11. 
a] . 

Postal Service 

Post Office Department holds it im- 
practicable to provide inspection ser- 
vice for day old chicks. 

Page 4, Col.:5 
to comply with 
on foreign 


asked 
information 


Postmasters 
requests for 
mails handled. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Mail planes to carry express parcels 

on route between Cleveland and AlI- 

Page 1, Col. 4 

No decision yet reached on Albany- 
Cleveland air mail route. 

Page 4, Col. 7 


Prohibition 


Rep. Black predicts union of farm®; 
bloc and antiprohibition forces with 
gain in modification movement, while | 
Senator Thomas says prohibition is set- | 
tled issued. | 
, Page 2, Col. 5 
Board of Tax Appeals disallows de- 
of good will 
on account of prohibition legislation. 
(Coshland & Co.) 

Page 8, Col. 2 

Prohibition ferce in New York to be | 
reduced, | 

Page 1, Col. 6 


Public Lands | 


New Mexico lands to be opened to 


Page 5, Col. 7 | 


Hearings scheduled on applications | 
of radio stations on Pacific Coast for 
new assignments of frequencies or 
power. 

Page 1, Col. 6 


Railroads 


Continuation of the full text of re- 
port dismissitig complaint of National 
Canners’ Association et al., alleging 
freight rates on canned foods to points 
in lower Mississippi Valley are exces- 
sive. 

Page 6, Col. 3 

Chesapeake & Ohio Railway proposes 
‘eduction of 20 cents a ton in rates on 
‘oal from southern district of West 
Virginia and Kentucky to Lake ports 
for transshipment. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

Continuation of ruling rejecting plan 
for distribution of surplus assets of 
Deleware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad, 

Page 6, Col. 6 
holding proposed 
revision, increasing freight rate on 
fruits and vegetables from California 
to points in Northwest, is not justified. 

Page 6, Col 1 

June statistics of revenues and ex- 

penses of Lehigh Valley, Chesapeake & 


Decision affirmed 


Mars Temperature 
Given as 80 Degrees 


Standards indicate that the planet Mars 
has a temperature up to 80 degrees, the 
Bureau announced in a statement July 
| 27. The problem of determining whether 
| the 
| planet’s atmosphere remains unsolved. 


| water vapor and oxygen exist in 


| The full text of the statement follows: 
! For some years the Bureau of Stand- 
ards has been interested in the develop- 
ment of instruments and methods of ra- 
diometry as applied to weak sources of 
radiation, hence in the measurement of 
settlar and planetary radiation and plan- 
eiary temperatures, 
; While much has been accomplished in 
this field during the past decade, the in- 
| struments and methods worked 
years ago forshadowed practically every- 
thing that has been accomplished since 
then. 
While the measurements the 


on 


signment were in fact of a temporary,| planet Mars have excited the greatest 


character. The length of an employe’s 


popular interest, the results 


stay at a place to which assigned does | plished in the field of astronomy have 


not necessarily determine the character 
of the assignment, there being for con- 


sideration, also, the facts and circum. 


stances under which the assignment was 


made and the duties which were per- 
formed. See 3 Comp. Gen. 313; 4 id. 32. 
In this case it seems obvious that the as- 
signment to Detroit was of a temporary 


character and, therefore, the claimant | for observation, and through the 
was in a travel status and entitled to |'tesy of the Lowell Observatory 
reimbursement of his actual expenses of | staff, Ariz., a further : 


subsistence. 


Upon review $209.84 is certified due | 


claimant, 


been retroactive, and have brought 
about improvements in instruments and 
| methods in radiometry as applied to 


; measurement in ultraviolet solar radia- | 


| 
| tion for therapeutic purposes. 
During the opposition of 1926, 
was more favorably situated than 


Mars 
usual 
cour- 
Flag- 
opportunity was 
| presented for radiometric measurements 
on this interesting planet. 

The results obtained at this oppo- 


| says 


tadio measurements by the Bureau of | 


out 12 |; 


accom. | 


laboratory problems, especially in the | 


Ohio, and Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway. 
Page 6, Col.2 
Full text of opinion by Court of Ap- 
peals, 7th Cir., upholding plan to re- 
organize Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway. 
Page 10, Col. 1 
Employes’ suggestions for. improve- 
ment adopted by Baltimore & Ohio 
railroad. 
Page 4, Col. 1 
Western Maryland Railway author- 
izet to issue $12,000,000 of mortgage 
bonds. 
Page 7, Col. 4 
Summary of rate decisions.. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Summary of rate complaints. 
Page 7, Col. 6 


Reclamation 


Director of Reclamation reports on 
recent Western trip that he found opti- 
mistic outlook prevailing among irriga- 
tion farmers, with exceptionally good 
crops and encouraging prices for live- 
stock. 

: Page 1, Col. 2 

Mexico digs drainage ditch in Rio 
Grande area starting mistaken story 


| of great irrigation project. 


Page 2, Col. 4 
of Reclamation to carry 
reclamation methods to 


Director 
American 
Palestine. 

Page 1, Col. 7 


| Shipping 


District Court, La., holds dismantled 
vessel used as dancing barge is subject 
to maritime liens. (John Dussouy.) 

Page 8, Col. 1 

Increase noted in ships building or 
under contract. 

Page 3, Col. 4 

Tests passed by motor ship converted 
‘rom steamship. 


Page 3, Col. 5 
Cuba provides for pensioning seamen. 


Page 12, Col. 7 
~Y . 
Science 
Temperature of 80 degrees on Mars, 


Bureau of Standards. 
Page 12, Col. 5 


Supreme Court 


Department of Justice files brief -in 
Supreme Court of the United States 
in support of lower court ruling that 
Civil Service Commission had acted 
constitutionally in refusing to publicize 
names of Federal employes. 

Page 12, Col. 2 

Supreme Court of the United States 
in vecess until October 3. 


Taxation 


Group of Senators seek repeal of in- 
heritance tax law by next Congress. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
See Special Index and Digest of Tar 
Decisions on Page & 


Textiles 


Weekly cotton receipts and prices 
iliustrated on business index chart. 
Page 9, Col. 2 


Trade Practices 


Federal Trade Commission 
study of effects of fixing resale prices. 
Page 1, Col. 1 


W ater Power 


Continuation of full text of Congres- 
sional committee report on examina- 
tion of Secretary of War in executive 
session on Muscle Shoals. 

Page 2, Col. 1 

War Department renews lease for 
power plant in Alabama. 


Page 7, Col. 2 
W eather 


Weekly weather and crop bulletin. 
Page 5, Col. 1 


orders 


_ Japanese Appropriate 


$572,867 for Aviation 


The Transportation Division of the 
Department of Commerce has just issued 
a statement saying the Japanese Bureau 
of Aeronautics has an appropriation of 
1,216,796 yen ($572,867) for the present 
fiscal year. The report further states: 

“Of this amount 371,000 yen is allo- 
cated for subsidies. The balance of 
845,796 is to be expendec on the follow- 
ing projects: Purchase or lease of flying 

| fields at Tokyo, Osaka and Fukuoka; 
improvements to above flying fields, in- 
cluding hangars; and establishing three 
land marks or reference marks for fly- 
| ers between Tokyo, Osaka and Fukuoka. 
| The proposed budget for the coming 
fiscal year will include provisions for: 
| Establishment of five weather observ- 
ing stations, to include one at Hakono 
and one at Ibukuyama; communication 
facilities in connection with commercial 
flyers; and establishment of four aerial 
custom houses, including one at Naga- 
saki.” 

sition completely verify and extend the 
previous observations showing that the 
summer hemisphere of Mars is warmer 
| than the winter hemisphere; that under 
a noonday sun the bright areas are 
| cooler than the adjacept dark areas; 
| that the south polar region (summer 
| hemisphere) is quite warm; and that the 
morning side of the planet is cooler thar 
the afternoon side of the planet. On 


| 

| 

i oe considerably above the freezing 
| point of water. In the summer hemi- 
| sphere under a noonday sun tempcr- 
| atures up to 20 degrees F, were ob- 
| served, 


the center of the disk the temperature | 


Cuba Provides _ 
Pension System 


To Aid Seamen 


Department of Labor Issues 
Notes on Situation in 
Eight Coun- 


| 


tries. 


Notes on the labor situation, emigra- 
tion problems and colonization from 
| eight countries are cofttained in a tab- 
| loid review issued on July 27°by the 
Department of Labor. The countries 
covered are Cuba, Denmark, Greece, 
India, Nova Scotia, Paraguay, Peru and 
Sweden. 

The full text 
statement follows: 

On June 28, 1927, a bill providing 
for a seamen’s pension system was 
| passed by the House of hepresehtcaia 
; of Cuba and approved by the Senate. 
The bill is applicable to employes and 
laborers of companies engaged in Cuba 

in either maritime or fluvial shipping. 
| It is said that of the 89,000 industrial 
activities in Denmark, approximately 
one-half, or 44,000, employ no outside 
labor, such activities being mainly op- 
| erated by the proprietor himself and his 
family; 38,000 of these activities em- 
ploy from one to five workers; 5,261, 
from six to 20 workers; 1,478, from 21 
to 100 workers; and 317 activities em- 
| ploy over 100 workers. 


of the Department’s 


Danish Unemployment. 


According to data published by the 
Statistical Department of the Danish 
| Government, Danish unemployment dur- 
| ing the month of May, 1927, showed 
a decline from the previous month, 
April, the unemployment figure at the 
close of the month of May having been 
| 20.1 per cent, compared with 23.6 per 
cent at the close of April. 

It is reported that the Minister of 
National Economy of Greece has submit- 
ted to Parliament a series of drafts of 
laws on work, the aim of which is to bet- 
ter the situation of workmen and to 
protects them: against Communism. The 
law on the construction of roads will 
| permit the Government to furnish em- 
| ployment to about 40,000 workmen. 





Trade Act in India. 

On June 1, 1927, the Trade Union Act 
came into force in India. This act pro- 
vides for the registration of trade union 
but does not make registration com; 
sory. Unions which are not registereS 
however, will not obtain any of the 
privileges named in the act. 

Improved industrial and employment 
conditions in Nova Scotia, particularly 
in the Sydney district. are causing a de- 
crease in emigration to the United 
States, 

M. Jean Lebelle, Director General of 
the International Society of Immigra- 
tion, arrived in Asuncion, Paraguay, 
June 1 to make a study of colonization 
conditions and possibilities in Paraguay. 





Peru Accepts Proposal. 

It is said that the President of Peru 
has agreed to the immigration proposal 
of the official representative of the In- 
ternational Labor Office (Refugee Sec- 
tion) of the League of Nations to intro- 
duce 50 families for colonization in the 
Montana, on the basis of Government con- 
tract and certain general facilities as re- 
gards the visas for passports for this 
group of Russian refugees in general. 
In addition, the. Government will refund 
half the cost of passages. The first 
group of colonizers will arrive in the 
spring of 1928. 

The dispute between the master and 
journeymen bakers in Sweden over the 
working hours has been settled by a new 
agreement which will be valid until 
June 1, 1928. Approximately 3,500 
journeymen bakers are affected by the 
new agreement, which provides that 
future disputes shall be referred to the 
Central Board of Arbitration. 


Germans and Czechs 


Si 


ign Air Agreement 





Ratified by Reichstag on Heis 


for 


| 
of Reciprocity 
Civil Flying. 


Germany and Czechoslovakia have 
signed an aerial agreement which has 
already been ratified by the German 
Reichstag, according to word just re- 
ceiveed by the Department of Commerce 
from the American Consul at Berlin, 
C. B. Hurst. 4 

The report, in full text, follows: 

Under the terms of the agreement civil 

| aviation between the two countries is 
regulated on the basis of reciprocity and 
along the lines of the aerial agreement 
| made with France and Belgium. In the 
: agreement it is provided that the insti- 
| tution and operation of regular air routes 
| by an aerial company of the one party 
into or from the territory of the other 
party shall be subject to a special ar- 
rangement between the two contracting 
| parties. ‘t is also provided in the pro- 
tocol that, in theory, air routes between 
the two countries, shall be operated 
jointly by an aerial company each of the 
two parties. If this is found to be im- 
practicable for a specific line provision 
for compensation shall be made when an- 
other aerial route is established. There 
are admitted also, as in the French and 
| Belgian agreements, aside from private 
| civil airplanes, state-owned airplanes not 
; used for military, customs or police pur- 
{ poses. The agreement shall officially 
‘ come into force with the.exchange of rat- 
ification, but has been provisionally ¢ 
fective since March, 1927, 





